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Foreword 


77T HIS  is  not  a history;  it  is  but  a first  attempt  at  the 
writing  of  one.  It  is  just  a gathering  and  a binding 
together  of  fragments  that  else  had  perished.  We  have 
here  gleanings  from  our  mission  fields  made  for  the 
most  part  by  men  and  women  who  have  themselves  borne 
therein  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  If  their  several  and 
varied  contributions  lack  the  dignity  and  consecutiveness  of 
historical  narration,  they  will  be  found  to  possess  what  his- 
tory, as  such,  can  lay  no  claim  to — the  human  interest  and 
charm  of  personal  reminiscence.  To  our  Patrons,  one  and 
all,  who  have  made  possible  the  publication  of  this  His- 
torical Number  of  The  Orphans’  Friend,  we  tender  our 
heartiest  thanks. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  His  Holiness 

Pope  Pius  X 


JOSEPH  SARTO,  now  gloriously  reigning  as  Pope 
Pius  X,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  on  June  2nd, 
1835,  at  Riese,  a town  in  the  Province  of  Treviso, 
Italy.  The  future  Supreme  Pontiff  received  his  first 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  after  which 
he  studied  four  years  at  the  gymnasium  of  Castelfranco 
Veneto.  His  classical,  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  were  pursued  with  distinction  in  the  Seminary  of 
Padua,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1850.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1858.  His  first  work  in  the  sacred  min- 
istry was  to  act  as  chaplain  at  Tombolo,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  for  nine  years,  till  in  1867  he  was  ap- 
pointed archpriest  of  Salzano,  a large  district  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Treviso.  Nine  years  later,  in  1875,  he  was  named 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Treviso,  and  during  his  stay 
there  filled  several  offices,  among  them  those  of  spiritual 
director  and  rector  of  the  Seminary,  Examiner  of  the 
Clergy,  and  Vicar-General.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
1884,  he  was  named  Bishop  of  Mantua,  and  received  the 
episcopal  consecration  on  the  20th  of  November  in  the 
same  year.  He  administered  the  troubled  see  of  Mantua 
with  great  zeal  and  remarkable  prudence,  until  in  June, 
1893,  Pope  Leo  XHI  created  him  a Cardinal,  and  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  Patriarchal  see  of  Venice.  In  1903  the 
great  Pontiff,  Leo  XHI,  died,  and  in  the  conclave  that 
followed  Cardinal  Joseph  Sarto  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  receiving  55  out  of  a possible  62  votes.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Pius  X,  and  was  crowned  on  Sunday,  August 
9th,  1903. 

The  new  Pope  announced  to  the  world  what  the  aim 
of  his  Pontificate  would  be,  when  he  chose  as  his  motto 
the  words,  ‘Tnstaurare  omnia  in  Christo”  (To  restore  all 
things  in  Christ).  Accordingly,  as  during  the  early  years 
of  his  priesthood,  and  later  during  his  episcopal  administra- 
tions, so  now  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
his  chief  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  promotion  of 
piety  among  the  faithful.  One  of  his  very  first  acts  was 
to  issue  on  December  20th,  1905,  his  now  famous  decree 
on  frequent  communion,  in  which  he  urged  all  the  faithful 
to  return  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
ceive Holy  Communion  frequently,  and,  if  possible,  daily. 
And  in  order  to  enable  the  sick  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of 
twice  a month,  he  dispensed  them  from  the  obligation  of 
fasting.  By  another  decree  of  August  15th,  1910,  he  di- 
rected that  children  should  receive  their  first  Holy  Com- 
munion as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  age  of  discretion. 

Pius  X.  is  known,  too,  as  the  reformer  of  Church 
music,  for  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1903,  he  issued  a 
Motu  Proprio  on  Sacred  Music  in  Churches,  and  ordered 
the  authentic  Gregorian  chant  to  be  used  everywhere. 


Knowing  that  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  church  de- 
pended to  a great  extent  upon  the  training  of  the  clergy, 
he  immediately  set  about  to  reform  the  seminaries  of  Italy, 
and  to  that  end  he  drew  up  a programme  of  studies  and 
discipline,  which,  while  directly  affecting  the  seminaries 
of  that  country,  would  nevertheless  serve  as  a guide  for 
those  in  other  countries.  Eurther,  in  order  that  priests 
who  were  engaged  in  the  care  and  guidance  of  souls,  might 
be  able  to  do  their  work  with  greater  efficiency,  he  pub- 
lished in  August,  1910,  certain  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  parish  priests,  and  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  such  cases.  His  reform  of  the  Roman  Breviary  is 
an  act  of  quite  recent  date. 

However,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
is  particularly  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Eather,  it  is 
the  preserving  of  the  faith  in  all  its  purity.  In  order  to 
warn  the  Catholics  of  the  world  against  the  pernicious 
teachings  which  were  everywhere  being  spread  broadcast 
by  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  he  promulgated  in  1907  the  decree 
“Lamentabili,”  known  also  as  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  X,  in 
which  65  propositions,  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
their  inspiration,  and  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles, 
concerning  dogma,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  primacy  of 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  were  condemned.  This  was  followed 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1907,  by  his  great  Encyclical  “Pas- 
cendi,”  condemning  Modernism,  and  pointing  out  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  stamping  it  out. 

Other  prominent  works  of  Pius  X have  been  his  re- 
organization of  the  Roman  Curia,  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  for  the  codification  of  Canon  law,  and  of  a 
committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Leo  XHI,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  social 
questions,  and  his  views  on  these  subjects  have  been  for- 
mulated in  a syllabus  of  nineteen  propositions,  taken 
mainly  from  different  encyclicals  and  acts  of  Pope  Leo 
XHI.  Neither  has  the  pontificate  of  Pius  X been  alto- 
gether free  from  clashes  with  secular  governments,  and 
in  these,  he  has  always  stood  firmly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  Church  over  which  he  has  been  placed 
as  Supreme  Ruler,  and  whose  welfare  it  is  his  duty  to 
guard. 

The  entire  world  was  alarmed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  when  it  was  learned  that  His  Holiness  was 
dangerously  ill.  But  Almighty  God  spared  him,  and  it  is 
the  heartfelt  prayer  of  every  one  of  his  spiritual  children 
that  he  may  be  spared  yet  many  years  to  bring  to  a success- 
ful conclusion  the  great  work  which  he  has  set  himself  up 
to  do — “To  restore  all  things  in  Christ.” 
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PART  I. 


COMFORTABLY  seated  by  the  fireside  of  a cosy 
home  erected,  perhaps,  on  soil  sanctified  by  the 
footsteps  of  a missionary,  the  Catholic  reader  may 
see  the  picture  film  of  British  Columbia  church  history 
unroll  before  him.  The  scenes  will  revive  his  faith,  and 
grateful  remembrance,  from  the  glimpses  he  gets  of  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Cross,  many  of 
them  Nature’s  gentlemen  and  heirs  of  large  fortunes,  in 
their  efforts  to  sow  the  seed  of  Christianity  in  the  North- 
west— note  it  well — “the  seed” — he  will  learn  anew  the 
value  of  his  Christian  heritage. 

Our  kinetoscope  begins  its  series  by  showing  the  room 
of  the  Consistory  in  the  Vatican.  Thoughtful,  learned 
prelates  are  studying  the  map  of  the  regions  along  the 
North-West  Pacific,  and  Pope  Pius  IX.  is  considering 
how  to  wrest  this  empire  from  Satan,  and  make  it  a king- 
dom of  Christ. 

He  sees  two  colonies,  British  Columbia  and  Vancou- 
ver Island,  about  twelve  hundred  miles  one  way  by  six 
hundred  the  other,  and  beyond,  Alaska,  with  its  half  mil- 
lion square  miles  and  more,  and  all  along,  fringing  the 
Coast  from  the  49th  parallel  to  Behring  Sea,  a continuous 
archipelago.  In  all  these  places  there  were  souls,  had 
there  been  but  one,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  save  it, 
for  the  Good  Shepherd  leaves  the  ninety-nine  sheep  in  the 
desert  and  goes  in  search  of  the  one  that  is  lost.  He  must 
appoint  a pastor  to  seek  those  souls,  a fearless,  hardy  pas- 
tor, tried  and  true.  Such  a one  is  presented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Oregon  Missions,  Most  Reverend  Francis  N. 
Blanchet,  and  the  Head  of  the  Church,  knowing  the  worth 
of  the  candidate,  issues  a Bull  making  Reverend  Modest 
Demers  first  Bishop  of  the  extensive  wilderness.  How 
did  Reverend  M.  Demers,  whose  every  pulse  tingled  with 
apostolic  zeal,  receive  the  news  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  Prince  of  the  Church?  With  the  deepest  desolation. 
To  Archbishop  Blanchet  he  addresses  himself  in  plaintive 
accents:  “What  have  I done  to  you;  I thought  you  were 
my  friend,  that  we  were  Jonathan  and  David,  and  you  have 
done  this;  you  have  had  the  burden  of  episcopasy,  which 
I am  so  unable  to  bear,  placed  upon  my  shoulders.  How 
could  you,  my  friend,  who  should  know  me  so  well,  have 
done  it?” 

He  writes  to  the  Vicar-General  in  the  East.  “How 
Avretched  I am!  What  shall  I do?  I do  not  wish  to  ac- 
cept, and  yet  I cannot  refuse.” 

He  thus  apostrophises  the  authority  which  sanctions 
his  appointment:  “O  Rome,  you  have  cut  off  my  hands 

and  my  feet.  My  calling  is  to  be  a missionary  and  not  a 
bishop.” 

To  continue  the  bond  which  existed  between  these  two 
bishops,  who  were  compatriots,  friends  and  brother  labor- 
ers in  missionary  work,  it  seems  appropriate  to  borrow 
lines  from  Archbishop  Blanchet  for  the  introduction  to 
these  historical  sketches: 


“The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  even  in  the  most 
remote  regions  where  its  benign  influence  is  felt,  possesses 
great  interest,  not  only  for  those  who  belong  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Faith,  but,  moreover,  to  every  one  interested 
in  the  history  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Nations 
haA'-e  their  religious  historical  aspect  as  well  as  those  bet- 
ter known  and  more  studied  chapters,  pertaining  to  secu- 
lar advancement. 

“The  triumphs  of  the  pioneers  of  the  forest  are  re- 
corded with  enthusiasm.  The  labors,  the  trials,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Cross  are  touched  upon  Avith 
reticence.  Yet  these  heroes  of  heaven-born  Faith,  armed 
Avith  no  weapon  save  the  sign  of  man’s  redemption,  and 
bearing  aloft  the  standard  of  Christianity,  penetrated  into 
the  remotest  recesses  of  the  earth,  guided  by  the  unerring 
A’oice  of  God,  who  calls  them  to  take  up  their  cross  and  fol- 
low Him,  until  His  precepts  become  known  throughout 
the  world,  even  “from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
doAvn  of  the  same.” 

“The  heroes  of  the  Gospel  perform  deeds  which  make 
Avorldly  heroism  pale  into  insignificance.  The  reason  is 
obvious : the  hero  of  the  world  displays  his  valor  for 
earthly  glory,  whilst  the  missionary  of  the  cross  aspires 
only  to  the  reward  of  pleasing  God,  and  enjoying  Him 
eternally.” 

God,  in  the  manifestation  of  His  creative  love,  gave  two 
marks  of  particular  favor  to  the  Dominion’s  Pacific  Coast 
Province — prodigality  of  natural  beauty,  and  men  of  super- 
ior order  to  rule  its  destinies,  political  and  spiritual. 

The  majestic  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  belt,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Rockies  four  hundred  miles  across  British 
Columbia,  through  the  Gold,  the  Coast,  and  the  Olympic 
ranges,  makes  the  country  essentially  mountainous  and  of- 
fers awe-inspiring  views  to  the  tourist,  minerals  to  the 
miner,  timber  to  the  lumberman,  game  to  the  hunter,  and 
furs  to  the  trapper.  Through  the  ages  down  to  a hundred 
years  ago,  the  holders  of  this  wealth,  the  lords  of  these 
elevated  plateaus,  and  rolling  plains,  were  the  Indians,  a 
heathen  race  which  numbered  about  fifty  thousand. 

This  vigorous  mountain  system,  wedded  to  a soft  sky, 
gave  birth  to  a progeny  of  boisterous,  belligerent  canyons, 
and  wayward,  prolific  rivers.  Along  the  banks  of  these 
streams,  and  on  the  coast,  lived  the  Indians,  knoAvn  as 
“Siwash,”  a corruption  of  the  French  “sauvage.”  These, 
built  for  their  occupation  of  sitting  much  in  a canoe  on 
their  journeys  and  their  fishing  excursions,  were  short, 
thick-set,  large  chested ; their  flat-faced  head  rested  low  on 
heavy  shoulders,  and  their  arms  were  strongly  developed. 
They  are  frequently  met  in  our  own  time.  They  differ 
from  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  who  have  tall,  agile  forms, 
fitted  for  their  life  of  running  and  hunting  over  the  plains. 

For  better,  for  worse,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Europeans  extended  their  explorations  to  the 
North-West  Pacific;  subsequently  they  established  trading 
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posts  on  the  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  these,  with  the 
forts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Fur  Company,  opened  about  the 
same  time,  brought  the  indolent,  improvident  natives  in 
close  touch  with  the  world  of  greed  and  gain,  and  began 
relations  between  them  and  the  whites,  which  have  steadily 
increased. 

Alongside  the  explorer,  the  trader,  and  the  merchant 
who  expose  themselves  to  perils  by  land  and  perils  by  sea 
in  search  of  fame  and  fortune,  has  ever  been  seen  the  priest 
of  God  on  the  “qui  vive”  in  his  unlucrative  quest  for  souls. 
And  so  it  was  when  Spanish  ships,  evidently  the  first  to 
come  so  far  north-west,  appeared,  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  Indians  on  Nootka  Sound. 

The  late  Reverend  Father  Brabant,  who  spent  thirty 
years  in  that  vicinity,  tells  us  about  it.  “Two  Franciscan 
fathers  were  on  the  “Santiago,”  commanded  by  Don  Juan 
Perez,  which  anchored  in  that  neighborhood  in  1774,  four 
years  before  Captain  Cook,  the  renowned  navigator  entered 
Nootka  Sound. 

The  Catholic  Spaniards  named  the  post  “De  Las 
Remediss,”  and,  landing,  planted  a cross  with  all  proper 
devotion.  Hence  the  cradle  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  British  Columbia,  is  Nootka, 
on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  richness  of  the  country  in  furs  and  fish  being 
noised  abroad,  the  Spanish  viceroy,  Don  Flores,  resolved 
upon  planting  a colony  there.  A thoroughly  organized 
settlement,  having  its  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  officers 
and  men  in  charge,  made  Nookta  a busy  port;  brick  houses 
were  erected,  and  a church  built  in  a commanding  place, 
so  as  to  be  the  first  object  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers 
upon  entering  the  harbor.  Down  to  this  day  the  Indians 
religiously  remember  the  exact  spot  where  the  sacred 
edifice  stood;  moreover,  they  still  speak  of  the  two  Fran- 
ciscan friars.  Padres  Crespi,  and  Pena,  whom  they  had 
seen  in  the  “floating  house” — their  name  for  a ship.  The 
friars  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  col- 
onists, and  also  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
natives.  Traces  of  their  lessons  are  recognized  in  the 
.Spanish  hymns  even  now  repeated  among  the  old  Indians. 

The  term  “friar,”  meaning  brother,  rather  than  priest, 
is  peculiar  to  the  religious  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  such 
as  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Capuchins,  and  the  Au- 
gustinians,  of  which  latter  Martin  Luther  was  a member. 

As  the  Catechism  teaches,  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
true  Church  is  the  holiness  of  many  of  its  children.  It  is 
encouraging  to  Catholics,  far  from  the  shrined  roadsides 
of  the  fatherland,  to  know  that  in  the  wilds  of  this  new 
country,  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Vancouver 
Island  were  blessed  by  the  presence  of  a friar  of  such  em- 
inent holiness  that  steps  have  been  taken  for  his  beatifi- 
cation. Indeed,  throughout  these  sketches,  we  shall  be  in 
the  company  of  saintly  men  and  women,  who  exorcised 
the  air  with  the  incense  of  their  prayers,  and  who  sanctified 
the  woods  and  waters  they  traversed  with  their  canticles 
of  praise  to  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

The  saint  who  opens  the  catalogue  of  Vancouver 
Island  hagiology  is  the  Spanish  Franciscan,  Padre  Magin 
Catala,  who  spent  the  year  1793-94  in  Nootka.  Catala 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Nootka  Sound,  perpetuates  the 


name  of  this  holy  man  of  God,  famed  for  his  sanctity  and 
his  prophetic  powers. 

The  occupation  of  Nootka  by  the  Spaniards  lasted 
only  six  years.  Disputes  having  arisen  between  England 
and  Spain  over  the  right  of  exclusive  monopoly  to  the 
trade  of  the  Coast,  the  latter  Government,  to  avoid  war, 
and  because  the  colony  had  proved  unprofitable  and  ex- 
pensive, abandoned  the  place.  Padre  Gomez,  who  suc- 
ceeded this  saintly  Magin  Catala.  was  forced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Spanish  control  to  leave  a field  of  promising  re- 
sults. With  him  left  some  twenty  natives,  who,  the  better 
to  lead  lives  conformable  to  the  teachings  of  the  good 
Franciscans,  went  to  settle  in  California. 

A hundred  years  elapsed  before  a second  Catholic 
Church  was  erected  on  the  Pacific  Coast — an  interim  dur- 
ing which  the  evil  one  took  ample  revenge  for  the  losses 
he  had  sustained  during  the  brief  stay  of  the  friars.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  the  first  intro- 
duced on  the  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

While  Blessed  Magin  Catala  was  praying,  fasting  and 
preaching  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  province,  east- 
ward in  New  Caledonia,  as  British  Columbia  was  at  first 
known,  six  Catholic  French  Canadians,  under  Mackenzie 
of  the  North  West  Company,  were  on  their  voyage  of  dis- 
covery this  side  of  the  Rockies.  In  this,  as  in  other  ex- 
ploring parties.  Catholics  are  in  evidence.  Simon  Fraser, 
conquering  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  Jules  Ques- 
nel,  his  lieutenant,  and  numberless  French-Canadian 
trappers  who  scoured  British  North  America  for  furs  and 
adventure,  were  Catholics.  The  thickest  mantle  of  charity 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  many  were  lax  in  precept,  but 
they  were  firm  in  creed,  and  made  it  known  principally  to 
the  Indians,  with  whom  they  intermarried.  It  was  the 
first  echo  in  that  part  of  the  Province  called  the  “Garden 
of  the  Gods”  of  the  one  true  unknown  God. 

The  historian  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Western 
Canada  tells  us  of  the  Indian  wife  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden, 
a zealous  precursor  of  the  priest,  who  was  instrumental  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  evangelization  of  the  territory. 
Having  been  baptized,  her  position  as  the  wife  of  a man  of 
means  and  of  note  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  gave 
her  opportunities  of  communicating  her  Christian  know- 
ledge to  the  tribes  who  came  to  the  fort. 

This  remote  preparing  of  the  way  for  the  missionary 
by  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  Catholic  Canadian 
voyageurs  among  the  tribes,  was  nearing  completion. 
The  generation  of  half-castes,  the  fruits  of  the  union  of 
whites  and  Indians,  were  about  to  see  the  priest,  and  hear 
mass,  of  which  they  had  been  told  by  the  parent,  who  had 
made  his  first  communion  long  ago  “au  Canada.”  “Can- 
ada” meant  the  lower  and  upper  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario. 

When  those  provinces  were  the  wild  domain  of  sav- 
ages, France  had  sent  missionaries  to  subdue  the  country 
for  Christ;  well  did  they  do  their  work.  What  the  First 
Daughter  of  the  Church  did  for  them  three  hundred  years 
ago,  they  did  for  the  West  in  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

In  answer  to  a petition  made  by  settlers  in  Oregon 
begging  for  priests.  Bishop  J.  Signay,  of  Quebec,  sent  two 
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choice  subjects,  the  Reverend  Francis  N.  Blanchet  and 
Modest  Demers,  to  minister  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  all  the  way  north  from  California — 
rather  a large  field  for  two  young  priests,  but  their  courage 
and  piety  were  equal  to  the  task. 

They  were  to  travel  in  canoes  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  brigade  of  1837,  but  for  lack  of  room  only  one, 
the  gentle,  gifted  Father  Demers,  could  leave.  After  a 


Governor  Geo.  Simpson’s  Residence,  Lactiine,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  which  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  brigades  started  on  their  journey  across  the  dontinent  to  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon:  after- 
wards  the  Mother  House  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Ann,  from  which  thirty-five  Sisters  took 
their  leave  for  British  Columbia  missions. 


year  of  zealous  laboring  in  Manitoba,  he  was  joined  by 
Reverend  Father  Blanchet,  and  both  continued  their  west- 
ward journey,  under  Chief  Trader  Hargrave’s  escort.  The 
water  routes  were  made  in  canoes,  with  occasional  port- 
ages ; the  trip  over  the  plains  and  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tains on  horse  back  and  on  foot.  Some  idea  of  the  tedious- 
ness of  the  trip  is  obtainable ; “That  day  we  crossed  the 
river  twenty-five  times  in  order  to  shorten  the  distance.” 

The  temperature,  which  on  the  July  plains  was 
scorching,  become  so  severely  cold  in  the  October  western 
valleys  as  on  some  days  to  form  ice  on  the  oars  of  the 
men.  Since  seventy-two  horses  were  at  times  required  to 
convey  the  caravan,  there  were  many  besides  the  mission- 
aries to  undergo  these  hardships,  but  their  motives  differed 
as  much  from  those  of  the  energetic,  talented,  fine  looking 
apostles  as  dross  does  from  gold — time  from  eternity. 

Nowadays,  an  Easterner  may  take  a cushioned  section 
in  a Pullman,  be  waited  upon  at  the  mere  touch  of  an 
electric  button,  and  yet  yawn,  and  be  tired  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  he  gets  off  the  train  at  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  took  the  caravan  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  to  reach 
the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  land  the  two  priests  had  come 
to  evangelize. 

With  what  holy  gaze  did  they  look  from  the  high 
summits  over  fantastic  peaks,  towards  the  portion  of  the 
vineyard  allotted  to  them,  which  reached  to  the  Pacific 
waves.  Full  of  joy  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  kissed  the 
soil,  taking  possession  of  it  in  God’s  name.  This  act  of 
homage  to  the  Creator  is  the  instinct  of  all  Christian  dis- 
coverers and  explorers.  Columbus  performed  it  on  San 


Salvador,  Cartier  at  Stadaconna,  and  surely  the  brave 
Captain  Scott  consecrated  his  discovery  of  the  South  Pole 
by  the  same  godly  tribute. 

The  devoted  missionaries  had  availed  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  exercise  their  sacred  ministry  during 
the  long  journey,  baptizing,  instructing,  regulating  mar- 
riages, and  saying  mass.  Naturally,  they  would  overcome 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  offering  the  divine  sacrifice  as 
soon  as  they  trod  the  land  assigned  for  their  apostolate. 

Indifferent  to  the  mountain  chill  of  a frosty  October 
morning,  the  two  fervent  priests  rose  early  while  the  cara- 
van was  yet  asleep,  and  taking  their  portable  chapel  case 
on  their  backs,  they  erected  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Columbia  at  Big  Bend.  Spreading  their  small  altar  with 
its  miniature  requisites.  Reverend  Father  Demers  offered 
the  great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  which  rose  to  the  great  high 
throne  for  the  first  time  from  the  mainland  of  the  Pacific 
Province. 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Sunday,  October 
14,  1838-  The  day  of  salvation  had  dawned  for  the  terri- 
tory- The  Catholic  Church  was  borne  to  British  Columbia, 
and  the  land  was  marked  with  the  redeeming  Precious 
Blood  of  the  Savior ; like  the  red-stained  door-posts  of 
Egypt,  it  would  henceforth  restrain  the  great  ire  of  an 
offended  God. 

The  holy  missionaries  were  in  their  Promised  Land, 
but  not  at  their  destination.  Forty-two  days  more  of  in- 
creased laborious  travel  in  snow  and  cold,  sleet  and  rain, 
had  to  be  endured  before  the  brigade  arrived  in  Fort  Van- 
couver, the  Western  depot  of  the  Hudson’s  .Bay  Company. 
Later,  this  department  was  removed  to  Victoria,  B.C. 

At  last,  on  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-third  day  after 
setting  forth  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  continent  was 
crossed,  and  the  caravan  arrived  in  sight  of  the  expectant 
populace  at  the  fort. 

At  this  point  the  operator  of  our  kinetoscope  will 
pause,  that  the  Catholics  of  British  Columbia  may  the  bet- 
ter contemplate  the  scene  which  is  about  to  take  place, 
and  having  taken  in  its  significance,  forever  keep  it 
treasured. 

It  is  the  meeting  of  two  personages  who  were  to  exer- 
cise powerful  influence  in  forming  the  province ; Chief 
Factor  Douglas,  who  became  its  first  governor,  and 
Reverend  Father  Demers,  who  was  to  be  its  first  bishop. 

Hamlet  meant  such  men  as  these  when  he  soliloquised; 


“What  a piece  of  work  is  man. 
How  infinite  in  faculties. 

In  form  and  moving  how  express 
and  admirable, 

In  action  how  like  an  angel! 

In  apprehension  how  like  a god!” 


Prominent  among  the  as- 
sembly gathered  on  the  shore 
at  the  landing  of  the  travelers, 
this  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 24,  stands  Sir  Doug- 
las. He  sees  two  figures  in 
cassocks immediately  he 
goes  forward,  and,  as  becomes 
his  rank  and  his  feelings,  he  is 
the  first  to  extend  the  hand 


SIR  JAMES  DOUGLAS 

Governor  Vancouver  Island  from 
1851  to  1864 
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of  welcoming  fellowship  to  the  black  robes,  Father  De- 
mers and  Father  Blanchet.  With  the  English  courtesy 
and  hospitality  for  which  he  is  noted  the  Chief  Factor,  who 
was  then  Acting  Governor,  manifests  his  delight  at  their 
arrival  by  leading  the  priests  to  the  fort;  he  ushers  them 
into  apartments  prepared  for  them,  and  appoints  a servant 
to  wait  upon  thern. 

The  following  Monday  the  attentive  host  invited  the 
two  priests  to  visit  the  stores  and  other  buildings  of  the 
Company ; on  Tuesday  he  accompanied  them  to  the  village 
next  to  the  fort.  Nor  was  this  politeness  to  the  Catholic 
missionaries  evanescent.  Father  Blanchet  having  been 
away  a few  weeks,  on  his  return  Sir  Douglas  went  to  the 
shore,  with  Father  Demers  to  meet  him. 

Where  true  greatness  exists,  difference  of  belief  does 
not  affect  business  or  social  relations ; there  are  those  liv- 
ing who  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  gentlemanly  offices 
of  Sir  Douglas  to  Bishop  Demers,  when  both  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Queen  city.  Through  his  agency,  the  moneys 
from  the  Propaganda  were  remitted. 

The  ardent  priests  had  not  been  idle  during  the  long 
journey  across  the  continent,  but  now  that  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  fold,  they  pursued  their  labors  with  un- 
relaxing fervor.  For  the  gratification,  if  not  the  enlight- 
enment of  those  who  are  so  voluble  on  the  subject  of 
“those  lazy  priests”  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  the  pro- 
gramme of  these  two  missionaries,  as  well  as  their  disposi- 
tion of  time. 

Instruct  men  in  their  duties. 

Teach  women  and  children  their  prayers  and  catechism. 

Baptise. 

Bless  unions. 

Establish  good  order,  and  holiness  of  life. 

Warn  their  flock  against  seduction. 

Destroy  false  impressions  received. 

Enlighten  and  confirm  the  faith  of  the  wavering. 

Bring  back  to  the  practice  of  religion  those  who  had  for- 
saken it. 

Go  after  the  sheep  when  they  were  in  danger. 

The  means : — - 

Learning  several  languages. 

Gathering  the  people. 

Teaching  catechism  and  prayers  from  8 to  11.30  in  the 
forenoon;  from  1 to  6 in  the  afternoon. 

Training  Indians  to  sing  plain  chant;  to  serve  mass. 

Making  service  attractive  and  devotional  by  the  singing  of 
hymns. 

Composing  these  hymns  in  Chinook. 

Teaching  them  by  rote  till  as  many  as  fifty  were  known. 

Making  beads  for  the  rosary;  teaching  how  to  say  it. 

Hearing  confessions  at  night. 

Patience  and  constancy. 

Missionaries,  not  unlike  poets,  are  born,  not  made, 
and  without  doubt,  one  who  has  the  gift  of  song  can  ac- 
complish more  than  another  equally  zealous,  who  has  not. 
Charm  of  manner  and  of  person,  and  aptness  to  learn 
languages,  are  also  potent  accessories  with  natives.  Fathers 
Demers  and  Blanchet  possessed  these  to  a high  degree. 
With  the  beauty  that  is,  they  had  the  beauty  that  does. 

If  there  are  any  who  still  labor  under  the  error  that 
the  Bible  is  forbidden  reading,  they  will  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  among  the  mission  goods  received  from  Quebec 
in  1839,  was  a beautiful  folio  edition  of  the  Holy  Book, 
which  was  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it. 


The  next  we  hear  of  Father  Demer’s  work  in  New 
Caledonia,  after  his  first  mass  on  the  mainland,  is  a mis- 
sion given  in  Okanagan ; then  he  seems  to  move  like  the 
waves  of  wireless  telegraphy ; he  is  at  Langley,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser,  in  Kamloops,  and  Fort  Alexander,  in 
the  interior,  and  again  ’way  up  at  Stuart  Lake — difficult 
of  access  to  this  day.  The  spirit  of  St.  Paul  is  not  dead. 
Father  Demers  spent  nine  uninterrupted  years  at  his  work 
of  love,  carrying  the  gospel  to  Indian  tribes  over  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  New  Caledonia.  In  the  longer  journeys, 
he  travelled  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  brigade. 
His  headquarters  were  at  St.  Paul’s,  Oregon.  In  1847  the 
blov/  came;  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island, 
British  Columbia,  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  the  little 
known  territory  of  Alaska:  his  residence  was  to  be  in  the 
embryo  city  of  Victoria,  at  the  south-east  of  the  island. 

His  distress  was  great.  The  immensity  of  his  sheep- 
fold  did  not  appal  him,  but  a deep  sense  of  his  unfitness 
made  him  protest  against  the  pastoral  responsibility  with 
its  financial  cares.  His  friends  compassionated  him,  but 
they  knew  his  worth.  He  lamented  that  his  episcopal 
duties  would  divide  his  time,  and  so  lessen  and  shorten 
his  accustomed  visitations  to  the  heathen.  In  all  Bishop 
Demers’  diocese  there  was  no  priest — no  church — no 
chapel. 

From  the  time  the  Franciscans  left  Nootka  on  the 
W^est  Coast  in  1795,  the  island  was  not  visited  by  a priest 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  With  the  Hudson’s  Bay  caravan, 
which  in  1843  removed  the  Company’s  stores  from  the 
abandoned  fort  at  Vancouver,  within  the  questioned  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to 
the  new  trading  post  in  Victoria,  came  Rev.  J.  B.  Bolduc, 
a recently  arrived  Canadian  missionary.  The  first  Chris- 
tians of  Victoria  are  indebted  to  Chief  Factor  Douglas 
for  this  visit.  Father  Bolduc  being  stationed  in  Fort 
Cowlits,  when  the  brigade  of  twenty-two  men  stopped 
there  for  supplies,  the  liberal-minded  factor  kindly  extend- 
ed an  invitation  to  the  Reverend  Father  to  accompany 
him  to  Vancouver  Island. 

The  favor  of  travelling  across  the  continent  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  brigade  which  had  been  so  difficult  for 
Father  Demers  and  Blanchet  to  obtain,  was  positively  re- 
fused, when  application  was  made  by  other  missionary 
candidates,  who,  fired  with  zeal  by  encouraging  reports  of 
the  pioneer  priests,  wished  to  take  part  in  their  work. 

Father  J.  B.  Bolduc  was  one  of  them.  Failing  to  get 
a passage  by  land,  he  came  by  sea.  The  former  was  long, 
the  latter  longer.  The  journey  by  canoe,  on  horseback, 
and  on  foot,  occupied  six  and  a half  months ; the  voyage 
from  Boston,  round  Cape  Horn,  up  to  Valparaiso,  then 
shooting  off  to  Tahiti,  and  Honolulu,  and  finally  to  the 
Columbia  bar,  was  lengthened  to  thirteen  months! 

Let  us  hear  about  the  first  mass  in  Victoria.  “At  4 
p.m.,  March  15,  1843,  seeing  that  there  was  no  danger,  I 
went  ashore  with  the  Commandant  of  the  expedition  and 
the  Captain  of  the  ‘Beaver.’  After  a few  days,  when  I 
was  quite  sure  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  natives, 
I ventured  to  their  village  at  the  end  of  a nice  little  bay 
(Cadboro  Bay).  Upon  my  arrival,  all  the  men,  women  and 
children,  to  the  number  of  525,  formed  into  a double  line 
to  shake  hands  with  me. 
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“March  18  being  a Saturday,  I spent  the  day  in  pre- 
paring a rustic  chapel  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Day.  Mr. 
Douglas  gave  me  several  of  his  men  to  lend  me  help. 
Branches  of  fir  trees  enclosed  the  sides,  and  a boat’s  awn- 
ing served  as  a canopy. 

“Early  on  Sunday  morning  more  than  1200  Indians 
surrounded  the  humble  chapel.  Our  host.  Chief  Factor 
Douglas,  left  nothing  undone  to  help  me  make  the  cere- 
mony imposing;  I was  welcome  to  take  on  shore  anything 
and  everything  that  might  be  used  as  an  object  of  decora- 
tion. He  himself  was  present  at  mass  as  well  as  several 
Canadians,  and  two  Catholic  women.” 

Next  follows  an  account  of  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism to  the  infant  children.  “I  went  to  the  principal  vil- 
lage, accompanied  by  a Canadian  called  Gobin,  and  by 
all  the  people  who  had  been  present  at  mass.  The  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  two  lines  on  the  beach.  I gave  each 
a name,  written  on  a small  piece  of  paper,  and  I began 
the  ceremony.  I counted  102  new  Christians.” 

Unfortunately,  Father  Bolduc  could  only  stay  a few 
days,  his  orders  being  to  return  to  his  station  at  a certain 
date.  He  left  Vancouver  Island  in  an  Indian  canoe  carry- 
ing with  him,  as  he  states,  a pleasant  souvenir  of  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  extended  to  him  by  Chief  Factor  Douglas, 
and  also  by  C.  Brotchie,  Commandant  of  the  steamer 
“Beaver.” 

Father  Bolduc  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  died 
in  1889,  honored  with  the  title  of  Domestic  Prelate  in  the 
Court  of  Leo  XIII. 

The  first  act  of  Bishop  Demers  after  his  consecration 
in  St.  Paul’s  on  the  Willamette,  on  the  feast  of  St.  An- 
drew, 1847,  was  to  go  to  Eastern  Canada  and  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  means  of  organizing  his  diocese. 
Travelling  was  slow,  and  the  revolution  in  France  delayed 
him,  so  it  was  not  till  September,  1851,  that  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  see. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  British  Columbia  was  now  es- 
tablished. True,  there  were  only  two  priests,  but  the' 
Bishop  multiplied  himself;  his  influence  over  the  wildest 
tribes  was  such  that  they  regarded  him  with  feelings  of 
awe.  His  experience  had  qualified  him  to  direct  his  young 
assistants  along  prudent  lines  of  conduct  with  the  natives. 
Zeal  had  to  be  tempered  by  discretion  among  a race  of 
which  the  Bishop  says:  “Those  Indians  are  so  brutish,  so 
coarse,  so  sensual  that  we  must  first  make  men  out  of  them 
before  we  think  of  converting  them  into  Christians.” 

Their  natural  pagan  vices  received  greater  develop- 
ment by  contact  with  lawless  whites,  so  that  association 
with  various  nationalities,  instead  of  helping  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  impeded  it.  The  true  shepherd,  like  his 
Divine  exemplar,  says,  “Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me.” 
He  makes  it  his  chief  concern  to  possess  himself  of  the 
child  in  its  tenderest  years,  that  it  may  be  instructed  in  the 
ways  of  salvation,  fed  on  the  sacraments,  and  prepared 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Besides  the  Indian  children  in  the  diocese,  there  were 
a number  of  half-breeds,  especially  around  Victoria.  The 
Bishop  resolved  to  introduce  a teaching  order  to  educate 
them : consequently  in  1857  he  went  to  Eastern  Canada 
with  the  determination  not  to  return  till  he  had  secured  the 
services  of  religious  instructors.  Pie  had  need  of  this 


resolution,  for  disappointment  met  him  at  every  convent 
door;  not  that  the  administrative  body  recoiled  at  the  un- 
promising outlook  of  opening  schools  “at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,”  but  for  lack  of  sufficient  members  to  con- 
duct the  work. 

Disheartened,  footsore,  weary,  the  good  shepherd 
knew  not  where  to  turn.  Are  there  no  nuns  in  this  great 
Catholic  province  who  can  be  spared  for  my  destitute 
flock?”  he  asked,  dejectedly. 

“We  are  afraid  there  are  not,”  answered  the  clergy, 
seated  around  the  supper  table  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Bourget,  “we  need  all  our  nuns,  and  more,  for  work  at 
home.” 

The  moment  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak  had  come. 
Some  one,  (who — ?)  said,  “There  is  a young  order  of  fer- 
vent nuns  in  St.  Jacques,  why  not  ask  them?” 

Willing  to  grasp  at  a straw,  the  roused  Bishop  decided 
on  making  immediate  application.  It  was  a startling  pro- 
position the  Mother-General  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  com- 
municated to  her  advisers  when  she  read  the  Bishop’s 
request. 

A matter  so  momentous  should  be  put  to  the  secret 
ballot  of  the  sixty  members  of  the  community;  fifty-nine 
votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  British  Columbia.  The  poorest 
order  in  Canada  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  poorest  mis- 
sion in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Four  sisters,  chosen  because  of  their  fitness  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life  and  the  trying  task  of 
preparing  the  minds  of  Indian  and  half-breed  children  for 
the  rudiments  of  learning,  left  with  the  prelate  in  April, 
1858.  Their  way  was  down  the  Atlantic,  across  Panama 
on  the  railway,  up  the  Pacific ; a brief  stay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  finally  Victoria,  two  months  after  their  depar- 
ture from  Montreal.  Two  priests.  Reverend  Father  Ron- 
deault  and  Vary,  also  two  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
Brothers  Michaud  and  Thibodeau,  C.S.V-,  came  with  them- 

As  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  Bishop’s  paternal 
solicitude  over  the  Sisters,  they  tell  that  on  their  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  the  verdure  and  shabbiness  of  their  veils 
told  of  the  long  voyage  under  tropical  suns-  “As  soon  as 
you  can,”  advised  the  thoughtful  Bishop,  “buy  new  veils 
of  lighter  material  than  those  you  now  wear.”  “We 
knew,”  added  the  narrators,  “we  need  have  no  anxiety 
for  our  wants  with  a protector  who  looked  into  such 
minutiae,”  and,  adds  the  chronicler,  “we  learn  that  saints 
are  not  indifferent  to  personal  appearance.” 

Having,  by  the  introduction  of  Sisters  in  the  diocese, 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  temple  of  education.  Bishop 
Demers  at  once  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  God. 

With  all  their  poverty  the  Sisters  were  to  help  con- 
siderably in  the  undertaking,  but  how? 

A pretty  legend  tells  of  a king  who,  wishing  to  have 
all  the  glory  of  building  a church,  forbade  everyone  to 
contribute  towards  it — by  the  by,  he  has  few  imitators. 
The  finishing  touch  was  given,  his  name  had  been  inscribed 
in  large  characters  in  the  arch  over  the  door.  Early  next 
morning,  he  strode  in  self-righteousness  to  admire  the  re- 
sult of  his  magnanimity.  His  complacent  virtue  was 
quickly  turned  to  wrath,  when  he  saw  an  unknown  name 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  where  his  had  been. 
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“Who  has  dared  do  this,  and  who  is  the  person  who 
presumes  to  have  built  this  church?” 

His  emissaries  soon  brought  to  him  a disarmingly 
poor,  weak  woman,  who  owned  to  the  name  over  the  arch- 
way. 

“What  have  you  given  towards  the  building  of  this 
church  to  embolden  you  to  believe  you  have  done  more 
than  the  king?” 

“I  had  nothing  to  give,”  replied  the  fear-stricken  wo- 
man, “but  as  I passed  by,  I wished  that,  like  the  rich  king, 
I could  do  something  for  the  glory  of  God.  I saw  the 
mules  which  were  hauling  the  stones  for  the  church,  and 
I said,  ‘Since  you  can  help  and  I cannot,  at  least  let  me 
feed  you  from  my  hand,’  and  I held  out  some  straw  for 
them.” 

Somewhat  after  this  way  did  the  Sisters  try  to  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  Victoria’s  first  church.  They  passed 
over  to  the  building  fund  the  private  offerings  surreptiti- 
ously placed  in  their  hands  by  weeping  relatives  at  their 
parting,  and  the  scanty  school  earnings.  Their  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  Governor  and  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
fort  was  in  the  embarrassing  role  of  solicitors  for  church 
contributions.  One  afternoon  sufficed  to  canvass  the  city 
of  Victoria  as  it  then  existed.  The  unfailing  memory  of 
the  nonagenarian  religious,  who  with  eyes  fixed  on  Hea- 
ven, longingly  expects  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom, 
loves  to  recall  the  very  civil  and  generous  reception  ex- 
tended to  her  and  Mrs.  Captain  Doane,  her  companion,  that 
summer  afternoon. 

Their  list  was  opened  by  His  Excellency  Governor 
Sir  James  Douglas,  with  a subscription  of  one  hundred 
dollars-  Other  illustrious  names  followed. 

Outside  the  fort  were  a few  residents  who  also  gave 
offerings.  A man  was  making  a sidewalk  in  front  of  his 
house;  upon  learning  the  object  of  the  Sister’s  appeal,  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  without  a word,  passed 
three  five-dollar  gold  pieces  to  her.  It  was  Mr.  Carroll, 
from  whose  further  charities  to  the  nuns  ensued  a lawsuit 
which  stretched  over  a quarter  of  a century. 

The  work  of  the  Cathedral,  for  such  it  was,  though  it 
measured  only  30  x 75,  progressed  rapidly — priests  and 
ecclesiastics  became  laborers.  November  1st,  1858,  the 
Catholics  of  Victoria  joyfully  wended  their  way  to  Hum- 
boldt Street  to  attend  the  first  services  in  the  new  edifice. 


Though  small  and 

plain,  the  church  rep- 

resented a big  outlay, 
the  lumber  being 
brought  from  San 

Francisco  at  $75.00  per 
thousand.  The  pews 

of  native  red  pine  were 
made  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

Designed  by  a gifted 
architect,  the  little  ca- 
thedral was  perfect  in 
its  style ; the  windows 
and  every  pane  of 
glass  were  arranged  in 
symbolic  numbers.  The 
eight  windows  on  each 
side  stood  for  the  beatitudes.  The  two  sections  in  eacli 
meant  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament;  four  squares  in 
the  arch  signified  the  evangelists,  which,  combined  with 
eight  other  squares  in  the  main  part  of  the  window,  com- 
memorated the  twelve  apostles. 

Twenty-eight  years  the  little  temple  filled  its  mission 
wdth  pomp  and  glory,  then  it  was  moved  to  the  convent 
grounds  and  became  the  chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann. 

Under  its  Roman  Doric  arches  three  bishops  were 
consecrated — Bishop  D’Herbomez,  O.M.I.  of  New  West- 
minster, Bp.  Charles  Seghers,  and  Bp.  Brondel  of  Vic- 
toria— and  three  priests  were  ordained.  Father  Michaud, 
C.V.,  architect,  Father  McGuckin,  O.M.I.,  and  Father 
Maloney.  Owing  to  rich  vestments  donated  by  European 
friends  or  brought  by  wealthy  missionaries,  the  ritual  of 
Mother  Church  was  carried  out  with  splendor.  The  cere- 
monies were  further  enhanced  by  the  talent  and  harmony 
of  an  excellent  choir. 

Inspired  by  such  high-class  musicians  as  Bishop 
Demers,  Father  Seghers,  and  Father  Lootens,  the  singers 
rendered  the  repertoires  of  the  masters  of  sacred  music. 

To  those  who  have  crossed  the  fiftieth  boundary,  the 
present  seldom  equals  the  past;  old  timers  will  be  forgiven 
if  they  assert  in  good  faith  that  when  they  filed  out  of 
church,  after  mass  and  vespers,  with  the  volumes  of  musi- 
cal sound  from  Mr.  Jacob  Sehl,  Mr.  Ed.  McQuade,  Mr.  A. 
Lombard,  the  Misses  McNiffe,  Petrie,  and  others  to  the 
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FIRST  BISHOP’S  RESIDENCE,  ERECTED  IN  1851 


organ  accompaniment  of  Miss  M.  Kelly  lingering  in  their 
ears,  they  believed — and  will  ever  believe,  that  St.  An- 
drew’s choir  was  unsurpassed.  The  late  Very  Reverend 
father  Brabant  spoke  about  it  again  in  the  last  weeks  of 
his  life.  “Small  as  the  congregation  was,  our  choir  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  on  the  Coast.” 

The  pipe  organ  which  praised  God  most  dutifully  on 
Humboldt  Street  and  afterwards  in  the  new  cathedral  on 
View,  was  afterwards  installed  in  St.  Ann’s;  but  all  the 
skill  and  coaxing  of  the  Convent  organist  failed  to  restore 
the  worn-out  frame  to  action.  After  vainly  trying  to  find 
a restful  place  of  honor  for  it,  the  old  folk  had  the  sorrow 
last  June  of  knowing  a purchaser  had  been  found.  It  was 
like  parting  with  a corpse;  the  community  assembled  in 
the  chapel  to  hear  the  beloved  instrument  for  the  last  time " 
tears  w^ere  in  the  eyes  of  many. 

PART  II.— THE  OBLATE  FATHERS 

The  principle  of  power  and  solidity  of  business  syndi- 
cates applies  to  religious  corporations. 

There  are  illustrious  missionaries  among  the  secular 
clergy,  but  these  are  comparative  isolated  vocations.  The 
heralds  of  the  Gospel  in  new  lands  are  heroes,  but  the  con- 
ditions which  win  this  fame  are  difficult  and  few  there  are 
Avho  can  fulfill  them  to  the  end.  In  communities  banded 
together  for  the  cause  of  the  Church  militant  is  to  be  found 
the  great  body  of  missionaries ; their  serried  ranks  give 
them  strength,  gaps  are  easily  filled. 

Bishop  Demers  understood  this  well.  Having  learned 
to  value  the  Oblates  as  Indian  missionaries  when  he 
shared  with  them  the  work  of  evangelization  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  he  wished  very  much  to  have  them  in 


his  diocese.  Upon  reaching  Victoria,  he  opened  a corres- 
pondence with  their  founder  and  Superior-General,  Mgr. 
de  Mazenod,  to  obtain  members  of  the  order,  nor  did  he 
cease  his  entreaties  till  his  request  was  granted. 

The  missionary  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  are  a 
religious  congregation,  whose  members  make  the  three 
VOW'S  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  Their  object  is 
to  spread  the  gospel  by  converting  the  heathen,  and  labor- 
ing particularly  among  the  ignorant  and  destitute. 

Hailing  from  France,  they  began  to  spread  in  America 
in  1841,  even  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  in  1858  they 
were  called  to  British  Columbia,  the  headquarters  for  their 
missions  was  transferred  from  Olympia  to  Esquimalt,  near 
Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  as  opportunity  allow- 
ed, the  Fathers  gradually  withdrew  from  their  missions  on 
the  Sound,  and  began  to  labor  with  undiminished  zeal  in 
the  diocese  of  British  Columbia. 

Directed  by  Rev.  Father  D’Herbomez,  afterwards 
Bishop,  the  Oblate  Fathers  radiated  from  Esquimalt  to  all 
points  on  the  mainland  and  adjacent  islands.  Tribes 
which  had  kept  a faithful  remembrance  of  Eather  Demers’ 
passage  among  them  by  a mathematical  system  of  their 
owm — that  of  making  a knot  daily  or  weekly  on  a string — 
now,  after  ten  years,  became  centres  of  missions.  That 
on  Okanagan  Lake  was  founded  in  1859  among  half-naked 
savages.  In  1850  Rev.  Eather  Eouquet,  C.M.I.,  establish- 
ed the  first  mission  on  the  Eraser  in  a small  village  named 
Queenborough,  now  developed  into  the  thriving  city  of 
New'  Westminster,  built  by  the  earliest  white  settlers,  who 
had  been  attracted  there  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement 
ten  years  previous.  The  same  efficient  missionary  founded 
St.  Mary’s  mission  thirty  miles  farther  up  the  Eraser. 
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The  first  Catholic  Indian  school  was  started  by  the 
Fathers  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1862.  To  the  present  day  the 
school  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  proves  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  civilizing  the  Indians  for  whose  sole 
benefit  it  was  established. 

Reverend  Fathers  Casimer  Chirouse,  Leon  Fouquet 
and  Pierre  Durieu,  who  are  in  the  van  guard  of  Oblate 
missionaries,  began  their  noble  careers  by  long  apostolic 
campaigns  over  Vancouver  Island;  so  successful  was 
Father  Chirouse  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  he  induced 
two  thousand  adults  publicly  to  renounce  gambling,  con- 
juring, and  murdering,  and  in  proof  thereof  to  destroy  the 
paraphernalia  of  these  practices,  knives,  gambling  discs 
and  similar  accessories  to  sin.  Fleathens  so  amenable  to 
conversion  were  the  exception. 

Fort  Rupert,  on  the  north-eastern  point  of  Vancouver 
Island,  was  determined  upon  as  a missionary  post,  but  the 
degraded,  immoral,  brutal  Kwakiols  were  deaf  to  the 
teachings  of  Father  Pandosy  and  his  companion,  and  as  a 
result  these  poor  Indians  are  to  this  day  lost  alike  to  civil- 
ization and  religion. 

Father  Jayol  was  stationed  among  the  Saanich  Indians, 
with  Brother  Blanchet  as  mechanic.  At  Esquimalt  the 
Oblates  watched  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Irish 
sailors,  who  were  fairly  numerous  on  the  British  vessels 
that  called  at  that  harbor. 

The  year  1861  was  an  important  one  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church  in  the  Province. 

The  Fathers  built  two  chapels  at  Esquimalt,  a house 
in  Saanich,  three  churches  in  other  Indian  villages ; iwo 
chapels  in  New  Westminster,  one  for  the  whites,  the  other 
for  the  natives,  as  well  as  a presbytery  and  a hospital  in 
the  same  locality.  At  Eort  Hope  they  erected  a chapel 
and  a house  for  the  missionary,  while  on  Lake  Okanagan 
they  were  busy  putting  up  the  various  buildings  of  their 
well  organized  mission. 

Upwards  of  twelve  thousand  Indians  were  catechised 
during  the  year ; eighteen  hundred  took  the  pledge  in  a 
single  mission  and  over  sixteen  hundred  kept  it  faithfully. 

Wherever  the  intrepid  Oblates  penetrated,  the  name  of 
Father  Demers  was  known;  his  tour  through  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia  fourteen  years  back  must  have  marked 
a historical  event  among  them,  for  it  was  circulated  far 
and  wide  among  the  Indians.  An  aged  Cowichan  Indian, 
named  Gabriel,  related  that  many  of  the  Indians  of  Van- 
couver Island,  he  among  the  number,  embarked  in  their 
canoes,  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  paddled  far  up 
the  Fraser  to  see  and  hear  “Mist  Demers.’’  At  that  time 
the  Indians’  knowledge  of  English  had  not  reached  the 
climax  of  pronouncing  “Mr.”  in  full,  hence  “Mist.” 

That  rugged  missionary  life,  with  its  consequent  poor 
and  doubtful  fare,  is  not  detrimental  to  health,  is  proved 
by  the  longevity  of  many  of  the  Fathers  herein  men- 
tioned ; Father  Jayol  worked  like  a brave  soldier  of  Christ 
till,  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  passed  from  active  service  on 
the  field  to  a furlough  of  prayer  and  contemplation  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Oblates  in  New  Westminster.  He  spent  the 
day  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  was 
the  reward  of  his  heroic  battles  against  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness for  the  glory  of  the  King.  The  holy  Father  Fouquet 
offers  another  example.  At  the  age  of  eighty-two  he  still 
ministered  to  several  churches  in  the  Fraser  valley.  True 


knight  of  Our  Lady,  he  went  daily  on  a pilgrimage  to  her 
shrine  at  the  grotto  of  Lourdes  in  St.  Mary’s  to  lay  flowers 
at  her  feet,  sometimes  it  was  only  a rose;  when  field  or 
garden  flowers  were  not  available,  in  his  beautiful  chivalric 
devotion,  he  brought  artificial  bouquets  to  his  Queen.  If 
a sad  mother  asked  his  prayers  for  an  infirm  child  he 
would  answer  feelingly,  “Yes,  I will  bring  a flower  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  the  little  one.” 

He  was  held  in  great  veneration  and  justly  esteemed 
a saint.  March,  1912,  some  one  whispered,  “Father  Fou- 
quet is  very  sick.”  Immediately,  a merchant  in  Vancouver 
left  his  business  to  look  after  itself  and  boarded  the  train 
for  St.  Mary’s.  Going  to  the  venerable  jmiest’s  room,  he 
appointed  himself  nurse,  nor  did  he  leave  his  post,  night 
or  day  till  the  blessed  remains  were  laid  to  rest  amid  the 
sobs  of  young  and  old  ;■  the  very  infants  in  their  mothers’ 
arms  repeated  dolefully,  “Father  Fouquet  is  dead,”  “Poor 
Father  Fouquet  is  dead.” 

Father  Durieu,  afterwards  the  second  Bishop  of  New 
Westminster,  followed  his  missionary  calling  till  his  pat- 
riarchal appearance  gave  warning  that  his  ardent  zeal  must 
pay  the  common  debt  of  mankind.  He  consecrated  his 
successor.  Father  Dontenvill,  August,  1897,  and  prayed 
that  his  life  might  be  prolonged  two  years  to  initiate  the 
former  professor  in  itinerant  labors.  His  ]trayer  was  an- 
swered to  the  letter;  he  died  in  June,  1899. 

Notwithstanding  the  incalculable  assistance  given 
Bishop  Demers  by  this  “Guarde  Noble,”  he  soon  found  it 
difficult  to  care  for  his  extensive  territory,  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  separating  the  mainland  from  the  Island,  and 
entrusting  the  vicariate  to  the  Oblates.  His  plan  was 
approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who  appointed  Rev.  Father 
d’Herbomez  Vicar  Apostolic  by  bull  dated  December  14th, 
186h.  The  next  year  the  new  bishop  took  possession  of 
his  vicariate  in  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  by  fixing 
his  residence  in  New  Westminster. 

The  acceptance  of  this  immense  field  of  operations  re- 
sulted in  the  Oblates  concentrating  all  their  efforts  on  the 
mainland.  Gradually  they  relinquished  their  missions  on 
Vancouver  Island  to  attend,  as  much  as  their  limited 
means  and  number  would  permit,  to  the  newly  erected 
vicariate.  Regretfully  the  people  of  Victoria  saw  them 
withdraw  and  give  up,  among  other  good  works,  which 
they  conducted  satisfactorily,  the  direction  of  St.  Louis' 
College  on  Pandora  Street,  founded  in  1863.  Their  brick 
building  45  x 30,  two  stories  high,  whose  corner  stone  was 
blessed  August  25,  1863,  stands  yet.  It  has  been  the  only 
Catholic  school  for  boys  on  the  Island  to  the  present  time. 
The  staff  was  composed  of  Father  Baudre,  president;  Bros. 
Allen  and  McStay,  and  the  scholastic  Brother  McGuckin, 
wdio  w'as  ordained  in  St.  Andrew’s  cathedral  on  Humboldt 
street,  November  1,  1863. 

Repeated  negotiations  have  been  made  by  successive 
bishops  of  Victoria  with  different  teaching  male  congrega- 
tions to  establish  an  institution  on  Collegiate  lines.  Father 
Celsi,  a Franciscan,  came  to  reconnoitre  in  Bishop  Demers’ 
time ; the  clerics  of  St.  Viateur  a second  time  investigated 
the  proposition  under  Bishop  Seghers.  The  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  schools  also  were  on  a tour  of  inspection, 
the  Jesuits,  too,  gave  the  project  their  consideration; 
usually  hope  has  failed  when  expectation  w'as  highest. 
Let  us  trust  that  the  exertions  of  so  many  saintly  men 
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towards  this  laudable  purpose  will  culminate  in  the  suc- 
cess of  those  made  by  the  present  occupant  of  the  See. 

A survey  of  Bishop  Demers’  diocese  just  before  its  par- 
tition presents  the  following  tableau 

Bishop  Demers  struggling  with  one  or  two  priests 
against  the  religious  apathy  of  the  whites  among  his  dio- 
cesans , a few  Oblates  in  charge  of  St.  Louis  College. 
Rev.  Father  Joseph  Mandart,  who  arrived  from  Brittany 
in  1862,  is  attending  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Saanich 
Indians. 

Reverend  Father  Pierre  Rondeault  is  doing  the  same  in 
Cowichan  district.  A few  miles  from  Victoria,  at  Esqui- 
malt,  the  Oblate  vicar,  with  a lay  brother  for  company, 
ministers  to  the  sailors  and  others  near  by.  At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  Island,  near  Fort  Rupert,  the  Oblates  are 
engaged  in  their  useless  efforts  among  the  jealously  con- 
servative heathen  tribes  of  St.  Michael’s  mission ; on  the 
mainland  are  the  promising  missionar}^  stations  of  St. 
Charles,  New  Westminster,  St.  Mary’s,  further  up  the 
Fraser,  and  that  of  the  Immculate  Conception  on  Lake 
Okanagan. 

Before  the  Oblates  remove  to  the  mainland,  the  dim- 
inished diocese  of  Vancouver  Island  extends  hand  and 
heart  in  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those  glorious 
fathers  who  hallowed  it  by  their  labors:  Fathers  Chirouse, 
Pandosy,  Richard,  Durieu,  Fouquet,  Grandidier,  Jayol, 
-Le  Jacq,  Gendre.  Baudre  and  McGuckin,  and  those  who 
aided  them.  Brothers  Blanchet,  Janin,  Surel,  Vernet,  Allen 
and  McStay. 

PART  III.— VICTORIA’S  DEBT  TO  LOUVAIN 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  the 
diocese  of  Victoria  in  its  dire  hour  of  need  won  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  American  College  of  Louvain.  There  ar- 
rived in  Victoria,  November  19,  1863,  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  a young  priest  who,  though  in  delicate  health, 
was  to  be  a host  in  himself,  an  inspiration  to  all  future 
missionaries,  the  counterpart  of  a Francis  Xavier. 

This  was  Reverend  Charles  John  Seghers,  who  opened 
the  procession  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  those  heroic  mis- 
sionaries, trained  in  the  American  College  in  Belgium. 
The  deeds  of  high  strung  courage  and  exalted  goodness 
witnessed  in  the  diocese  were  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
sacerdotal  alumni  of  Louvain. 

This  college,  founded  in  1857,  with  the  cordial  support 
of  the  Belgian  hierarchy,  by  two  American  bishops,  has 
for  its  purpose  to  enable  American-born  ecclesiastics  to 
pursue  thorough  courses  of  theology  in  Europe,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  afford  young  men  of  European  nation- 
alities an  easy  means  of  preparing  for  the  work  of  minis- 
try in  America,  thus  presenting  to  bishops  an  opportunity 
of  adopting  well  prepared  subjects  for  their  several  dio- 
ceses. The  co-operation  of  the  Victoria  diocese  was  re- 
paid a hundredfold ; Louvain  College  has  given  it  two 
archbishops;  Chas.  Jno.  Seghers,  B.  Orth,  and  two  bishops, 
J.  B.  Brondel  and  N.  J.  Lemmens — besides  sixteen  priests, 
each  of  whom  contributed  to  form  an  undimmed  galaxy 
in  the  Catholic  Church. 

These  priests,  cast  in  Spartan  mould  and  tested  in 
the  crucible  of  strict  Christian  discipline,  came  across  seas 
and  continents  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  give  and  not  to 
take,  to  spend  and  be  spent. 


With  a few  exceptions  they  were  men  of  income  who 
spent  their  patrimony  for  the  promotion  of  Catholicity  in 
the  Province ; all  have  bequeathed  to  it  their  talents  and  a 
modern  example  of  the  disinterested  lives  of  the  first  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  They  have  shown  in  Icmg,  dreary  years 
of  compulsory  inertia,  waiting  patiently  for  the  little  mus- 
tard seed  to  sprout  in  heathen  lands,  greater  endurance 
than  did  their  crusader  forefathers  on  the  plains  of  the 
Saracens. 

This  is  no  exaggeration ; the  example  of  a priest  of 
powerful  physique  like  Eather  Brabant  bears  me  out. 
With  the  broad  ocean  before  him,  the  wild  forest  behind 
him,  stoic,  scornful  Indians  surrounding  him,  waiting,  wait- 
ing eight  years — he  would  have  waited  all  his  life — in 
apparent  idleness,  for  the  grace  of  God  to  manifest  itself 
among  the  Indians  committed  to  his  charge — this  is  hero- 
ism great  as  that  of  the  “Lion  of  Elanders.” 

Eather  N.  Lemmens  spending  a year  in  Alberni,  “not 
that  you  can  do  anything  there,”  said  the  bishop  in  assign- 
ing him  to  the  post,  “but  your  daily  mass  will  keep  the 
wolf  away.”  Alone  Christmas  day,  alone  every  day,  and 
he  burning  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  country. 
He  a theologian,  a poet,  a musician.  Eather  Althoff,  a 
fresh  young  priest  just  from  the  seminary,  is  sent  to 
AVrangel,  Alaska,  a stronghold,  small  as  it  is,  of  Presby- 
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terianism.  Indians  and  miners  alike  leave  him  alone  for 
the  Church  services.  He  falls  sick  in  his  cabin,  too  sick 
to  go  to  the  door  or  window  to  call  for  assistance;  on  the 
fifth  day  a colored  man  takes  notice  that  the  priest  has  not 
been  seen  lately,  that  his  hut  is  closed ;'  he  goes  up  and  by 
his  kind  ministrations  he  saves  the  father’s  life;  some 
years  later  the  priest  saves  the  soul  of  the  charitable 
Domingoan. 

Pious  readers,  pray  for  the  priests  who  are  called  to 
help  the  salvation  of  souls  through  controlled  inaction. 

Eather  Charles  Seghers  came  to  Victoria  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  made  b}^  Bishop  Demers  to  the  rector  of  the 
Louvain  College  for  reinforcements,  with  which  to  oppose 
increasing  difficulties  created  by  the  wave  of  white  popula- 
tion drawn  to  the  North-West  Pacific  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Cariboo. 

Bishop  Demers,  with  penetrating  insight,  recognized 
on  meeting  Eather  Seghers  that  he  was  a priest  according 
to  the  heart  of  God,  and  the  congregation  was  struck  on 
the  following  Sunday  by  the  oratory  and  accurate  English 
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of  the  young  foreigner.  Apart  from  parish  duties,  Father 
Seghers  was  chaplain  of  St.  Ann’s  Convent  and  Orphan- 
age. His  instructions  to  the  nuns  were  so  deep,  practical, 
and  eloquent,  that  the  annals  in  one  place  call  him  the 
“Lacordaire  of  America.”  Like  a loving  father  he  sought 
recreation  with  the  little  orphans.  In  school  or  at  play  they 
crowded  about  him  spontaneously.  Precious  is  the  remem- 
brance treasured  about  those  days.  A grey-haired  half- 
breed  woman  tells  reverently  that  many  a time  she  sat  on 
his  knee  and  smoothed  his  hair  with  saliva! 

Another  remembers  that  the  future  Bishop  taught 
her  how  to  make  the  figure  six,  laughing  heartily  at  her 
persistency  in  turning  the  oval  to  the  left.  Mrs.  M-,  in 
Comox,  relates  that  for  her  pleasure  he  took  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  held  his  watch  to  her  ear.  “Longer!”  she  would 
command  with  the  imperiousness  of  an  indulged  child. 
Whether  the  complexion  of  children  was  fair  or  dark,  their 
locks  golden  or  matted,  their  attire  rich  or  ragged,  matter- 
ed not  to  princely  Father  Seghers,  he  loved  the  soul 
beyond. 

One  day  at  the  convent  parlor  door  he  came  face  to 
face  with  a squaw  of  the  old  type  holding  a papoose  in  her 
motherly  arms.  Neither  were  clean — this  puts  it  mildly — 
the  pied-faced  baby  cooed  to  the  holy  features  of  the  pre- 
late; caressing  the  jutting  cheeks,  he  said:  “The  dear  child, 
see  how  it  smiles.”  He  was  a great  man,  he  loved  chil- 
dren. 

If  his  heart  stooped  to  little  ones  his  mind  rose  to 
authority  with  respect  and  admiration.  To  Bishop  Demers 
he  was  a supporting  staff.  Some  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 
Victoria,  the  young  priest  of  twenty-four  detected  worry 
in  the  bishop’s  countenance.  Approaching  him  privately, 
he  said : “Bishop,  you  appear  troubled ; I should  be  pleased 
to  relieve  you,  if  I might.”  “I  am  Involved  in  debt,”  an- 
swered the  bishop,  “and  I have  no  means  of  meeting  my 
liabilities.” 

“Is  that  all?  May  I ask  how  much  you  need  to  free 
you  from  embarrassment?”  The  Bishop  named  the 
amount.  Father  Seghers  said,  “Do  not  let  yourself  be 
worried  over  such  matters  while  I can  help  you.”  Leav- 
ing the  room,  he  soon  returned  with  the  sum  mentioned. 

Father  Seghers  was  essentially  a dispenser  of  the 
word  of  God  and  a director  of  souls;  the  convent  gave  him 
scope  for  this  congenial  ministry.  His  instructions  on 
Christian  perfection  were  strengthened  by  his  ascetic 
practices.  Sharp-sighted  childhood  once  brought  an  ex- 
ample of  his  penances  to  light.  The  kindergarten  orphans 
were  frisking  about  him,  when  a surprised,  shrill  little 
voice  exclaimed,  “Oh,  girls.  Father  Seghers  does  not  wear 
socks.” 

The  confusion  of  the  penitential  priest  made  him 
speechless.  In  a little  he  explained  to  an  elderly  person 
near  by:  “I  thought  I would  try  to  go  sockless  like  Father 
Mandart,  but  I will  never  do  it  again.”  Let  us  hope  for 
his  own  comfort  that  he  never  did,  but  his  mortifications 
v/ould  not  cease  because  of  this  exposure. 

Father  Seghers  always  sought  the  most  arduous  and 
difficult  work,  and  this  zeal  came  near  being  Victoria’s 
loss.  A coadjutor  had  been  given  Bishop  Demers,  the 
Reverend  Francis  Xavier  Morrison,  of  the  diocese  of  Mon- 
treal, an  Englishman  of  high  and  wealthy  ancestry.  He 


was  expected  to  bring 
a band  of  auxiliaries 
to  disperse  over  the 
islands.  The  diocese 
on  the  mainland  would 
not  be  so  well  provid- 
ed. Father  Seghers 
would  throw  his  ener- 
gies where  they  were 
most  needed.  Fortun- 
ately, he  was  prudent, 
he  sought  advice  from 
the  wise  guides  in 
Louvain.  He  was 
saved  to  Victoria; 
there  was  enough  for 
him  to  do.  Father 
Morrison,  who  had 
been  named  titular 
Bishop  of  Coron, 
crossed  over  to  Eur- 
ope to  represent  that 
ill-health — the  only  objection  Rome  accepts  from  protest- 
ing bishops-elect — would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the 
mitre;  consequently  he  did  not  come  West,  nor  did  a 
single  priest  out  .of  the  magnified  number  which  was  to 
accompany  him. 

This  same  year,  1864,  Father  Seghers  proved  himself 
an  able  administrator  during  the  absence  of  Bishop  Demers, 
and  again  in  1866  when  the  bishop  obtained  permission 
from  the  Holy  See  to  absent  himself  from  the  diocese  that 
he  might  collect  for  the  erection  of  a new  cathedral  and  a 
hospital  in  Victoria.  The  Bishop  left  May  17,  he  solicited 
in  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  then  went  to  Baltimore  for  the 
Council,  and  proceeded  to  the  Old  Country. 

The  reasons  which  took  the  first  bishop  of  Victoria 
to  those  tropical  republics  were  taken  up  by  Bishop  Lem- 
mens,  his  fifth  successor.  A second  time  Victoria  was  on 
the  verge  of  losing  its  idolised  Father  Seghers ; had  the 
danger  come  from  a humbler,  more  needy  source  than  the 
diocese  of  Victoria,  it  would  have  been  unconquerable,  but 
as  it  came  from  the  offer  of  a high  position,  that  of  Rector 
of  the  American  College  of  Louvain,  the  only  reason  for 
fear  was  that  deference  for  the  wishes  of  superiors  might 
overcome  his  desire  of  winning  the  crown  in  missionary 
countries.  An  evil  beyond  the  control  of  man  now  threat- 
ened to  rob  Victoria  of  its  capable  administrator,  whom 
poverty  but  not  honors  could  lure  into  her  paths.  He  be- 
came alarmingly  weak  from  frequent  hemorrhages  of  the 
lungs,  but  Victoria,  either  for  its  virtues  or  its  “happy 
faults,”  was  granted  a miracle.  Father  Seghers,  having, 
because  of  ill  health,  gone  as  secretary  to  the  Vatican 
Council,  was  presented  to  Pius  IX.,  who  by  request  gave 
him  a healing  benediction.  As  people  might  have  attribut- 
ed Father  Seghers’  improvement  in  health  to  the  European 
trip  and  not  to  the  Holy  Pontiff’s  blessing,  the  good  priest 
soon  after  arriving  in  Victoria,  had  a return  of  blood- 
vomiting. The  Pope  was  appealed  to  for  the  apostolic 
blessing;  it  came  by  letter,  and  from  that  moment,  Eather 
Seghers  began  to  rally,  all  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease 
disappeared,  and  he  became  as  strong  as  he  had  been  weak. 


THE  VERY  REV.  FATHER  MORRISON 
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When  Bishop  Demers  died  in  1871,  it  was  in  natural 
order  that  his  meritorious  assistant  should  succeed  him. 
At  the  time  of  his  consecration,  June  29,  1873,  Right  Rev. 
Chas.  Jno.  Seghers,  the  youngest  prelate  in  the  whole 
Catholic  hierarchy,  was  entrusted  with  the  largest  diocese 
in  the  world. 

New  Caledonia,  the  Peace  River  country,  and  the  im- 
portant Queen  Charlotte  Island  group,  all  in  the  original 
area  of  Bishop  Demers,  had  passed  to  the  zeal  of  the  Oblate 
Fathers  in  1866,  but  Alaska  was,  through  its  purchase  by 
the  United  States,  unlocked  to  Catholic  priests.  Prior  to 
this  event  the  laws  of  Russia  forbade  the  clergy  in  com- 
munication with  Rome  to  sojourn  in  the  territory. 

We  are  told  that  Father  Jos.  Mandart  was  the  first 
priest  from  the  coast  to  visit  Alaska  after  the  transfer  in 
1867,  but  it  is  probable  that  Bishop  Demers  penetrated 
there. 

The  pioneer  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  tell  that  like  Napoleon, 
v/ho  was  never  so  happy  as  when  on  the  battle  field.  Bishop 
Demers  loved  nothing  so  well  as  long  peregrinations 
among  the  Indian  tribes. 

“Good-by,”  I am  going  on  a mission,”  he  would  say. 

“When  will  you  be  back?” 

“I  cannot  say,  I am  going  North.” 

He  was  not  well,  and  there  were  no  limousines  in 
those  days ; no,  nor  railways,  nor  regular  steamer  lines. 
Transit  meant  to  tramp  the  forest,  and  to  cramp  in  a 
canoe. 

The  anxiety  of  the  nuns  for  their  Bishop  would  reach 
a climax  when  he  failed  to  return  after  three  months,  four 
months. 

‘Had  he  fallen  in  the  woods?”  Was  he  the  prey  of 
wild  beasts?  Perhaps  the  natives  had  massacred  him!” 
He  would  return  like  a glorious  victor.  Dispelling  the 
fears  of  his  friends,  he  would  say,  “If  you  only  knew  how 
happy  I am  teaching  the  Indians ; it  means  life  to  me.” 

Blessings  on  the  tousled  silvery  head  of  the  decrepit 
old  Siwash  who  told  us,  “Mist  Demers  very  good,  he  pray. 
We  go  to  bed,  he  think  we  sleep,  he  get  up  and  kneel  near 
cross  in  the  camp,  he  hold  his  arms  out  and  pray  long  time 
in  the  night.”  Like  Moses,  the  pious  Bishop  prayed  with 
arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a Cross. 

The  world  is  not  annihilated  for  its  nocturnal  carousals 
because  of  such  supplicatory  vigils. 

Had  not  Alaska  immortalised  Bishop  Seghers  his  fit- 
ness for  any  line  of  work  in  God’s  church  would  have 
done  so.  He  was  dauntless  in  enterprise,  fearless  in  dan- 
ger, and  impervious  to  human  respect.  The  error  of  a 
loved  member  of  his  flock  had  to  be  denounced ; as  the 
bishop  was  to  be  absent  on  that  particular  Sunday,  he  left 
the  unpleasant  task  to  the  officiating  priest.  The  public 
denunciation  was  a thunderbolt ; members  of  the  congre- 
gation said  that  indeed,  the  bishop  loved  so  and  so  too  well 
to  pronounce  the  anathema  himself.  Next  Sunday  he  gave 
his  explanation  from  the  pulpit  and  distinctly  repeated 
every  word  of  the  excommunication. 

June,  1877,  Bishop  Seghers  left  on  the  yearly  mail 
steamer  for  his  first  journey  through  the  Alaskan  terri- 
tory. For  lack  of  means  he  was  going  alone — alone  for  a 
year — a Catholic  Bishop  alone,  from  the  Behring  Sea  up 
the  Yukon  and  in  and  out  of  its  tributaries  in  search  of 
heathen  tribes,  packing  on  his  back  his  portable  altar  and 


the  requisites  for  service  and  teaching.  Bah,  that  was 
lightsome  for  this  soldier  of  Christ.  Not  so,  for  the  home 
folk,  who  sent  him  the  means  of  paying  for  a clerical  com- 
panion, Rev.  Father  Mandart.  Before  they  left  Victoria, 
the  priests  took  the  shrewd  Father  aside  and  gave  him  a 
trust. 

“You  know  nothing  can  deter  the  Bishop;  danger,  ill- 
health,  weather,  fatigue  cannot  stop  him ; it  is  for  you  to 
keep  him  within  bounds;  you  must  bring  him  back  alive 
and  well.” 

He  acquitted  himself  of  his  mission,  but  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  his  reputation  with  the  ardent  Bishop.  The  Breton 
boyhood  of  the  Rev.  Father  had  prepared  him  to  face 
Alaska  rigors  with  less  risks  than  had  the  early  life  of  the 
wealthy  orphan  among  adoring  relatives.  When  the  Father 
judged  that  his  bishop  needed  rest,  with  feigned  dogged- 
ness he  would  lie  rolled  in  his  blanket  in  the  morning  or 
refuse  to  travel  for  a whole  day.  Sixteen  months  later 
he  presented  the  Bishop  in  perfect  health  to  the  Victorians. 
The  holiest  of  saints  sometimes  misconstrue  the  actions 
of  others.  “I  would  have  accomplished  much  more,”  said 
the  Bishop,  “had  Father  Mandart  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions; he  was  not  as  courageous  as  I thought.”  The 
Father  winked,  and  his  confreres  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

The  dismaying  rumor  that  Bishop  Seghers  was  to  be 
successor  to  Archbishop  Blanchet  of  Oregon  received  con- 
firmation shortly  after  his  arrival  home  from  Alaska. 

Having  given  nearly  six  years  of  his  indefatigable 
apostleship  to  the  arch-diocese  of  Oregon,  on  solicitation 
he  obtained  his  return  to  Vancouver  Island  and  Alaska 
from  Leo  XIII.  It  was  a rare  instance  of  an  Archbishop 
descending  to  the  rank  of  bishop.  The  Pope,  so  renowned 
for  diplomacy,  relieved  the  situation  by  raising  Victoria 
to  the  rank  of  an  arch-diocese.  Bishop  Seghers  was  no 
sooner  invested  with  the  pallium  for  the  second  time  than 
he  began  to  arrange  for  another  trip  across  Alaska;  before 
leaving,  like  a provident  father,  he  built  a spacious  home 
on  View  Street  for  his  priests,  “That  they  may  have  some 
comfort  when  they  come  here  from  their  Indian  missions” ; 
they  resembled  the  early  Christians,  being  one  of  heart 
and  mind  and  holding  goods  in  common. 

Like  the  ruler  who  said,  “Let  me  stand  that  I may  die 
as  a king,”  Archbishop  Seghers  prayed,  “Let  me  give  my 
life  that  I may  die  as  the  Good  Shepherd.”  In  the  early 
morning  of  November  27,  1886,  the  victim  was  sacrificed 
on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Yukon  by  the  assassin  shot  of 
his  servant,  John  Fuller.  Eight  months  later  the  news 
reached  Victoria.  November,  1887,  the  remains  were  laid 
to  rest  in  Victoria,  the  city  Archbishop  Seghers  loved  so 
well. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Jonckau,  another  of  those  valiant  Belgian 
priests  with  which  Louvain  dowered  Victoria,  was  so  much 
after  the  pattern  of  Archbishop  Seghers  that  he  was 
named  his  successor.  Ill  health  spared  him  the  onerous 
episcopal  office.  “This  has  been  a lucky  year  for  me,”  he 
said,  “I  have  won  two  lawsuits,  one  in  the  City,  the  other 
at  the  Papal  Court.”  Shortly  after  Father  Jonckau’s  land- 
ing in  Victoria,  1867,  smallpox  broke  out,  making  havoc 
among  the  natives.  The  devoted  priest  obtained  permis- 
sion to  be  segregated  with  them,  outside  the  city  limits, 
during  the  epidemic.  He  considered  the  three  months 
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spent  thus  the  most  fruitful  of  his  priestly  career.  “That 
was  the  time  I sent  souls  to  heaven  thick  and  fast,”  he 
said,  “death  is  the  Indian’s  only  chance  of  perseverance.” 

Suffering  was  to  him  a despicable  slave,  which  he 
worked  to  death.  It  did  not  cross  his  duties  in  the  cathe- 
dral, his  teaching  at  the  College,  and  his  incomparable 
courses  in  Christian  Doctrine  at  the  Convent. 

Doctor  S.  Helmcken  said  to  him  one  day,  “Father,  it’s 
either  ’Frisco  or  heaven  for  you.” 

His  passage  to  Heaven,  taken  July  28,  1888,  was  swift 
and  silent,  his  passport  ready,  as  shown  by  his  “Imitation 
of  Christ”  opened  at  the  chapter  on  “The  Thought  of 
Death,”  and  twenty-one  years  of  the  highest  priestly  and 
business  qualities  given  to  the  diocese. 

Father  Jos.  Leroy,  a Limburg  parish  priest,  went  to 
Louvain  to  be  initiated  in  missionary  work  before  coming 
to  Vancouver  Island.  In  recognition  of  the  care  bestowed 
on  him  at  St.  Joseph’s  during  a long  and  painful  disease, 
he  presented  a hundred-dollar  altar,  made  by  Mr.  Morin, 
a Canadian,  to  the  hospital.  According  to  the  universal 
law  that  the  old  must  make  room  for  the  new,  this  altar 
was  given  to  the  Sisters  in  Vancouver,  a few  weeks  ago, 
when  their  building  at  Shaughnessy  Heights  was  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  Archbishop  Casey.  The  altar  re- 
mained as  a souvenir  of  its  occupation  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Ann. 

Other  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  diocese  who  testi- 
fied to  the  excellence  of  Louvain’s  training  were  Rev. 
Fathers  Lemmens,  Nicolaye,  Donckele,  Althoff,  Eussen 
and  Van  Nevel,  who  came  to  the  Island  in  the  seventies. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  also  an  alumnus  from  that  famed  sem- 
inary, completed  the  roll  of  this  prolific  decade  by  being 
consecrated  for  the  bishopric  of  Vancouver  Island  on  De- 
cember 14,  1879. 


Under  Rev.  J.  N.  Lemmens,  the  first  resident  priest 
in  Nanaimo,  a church  and  a convent  school  were  erected; 
both  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  1910.  Often  his  con- 
gregation consisted  only  of  three  nuns  in  the  gallery  and 
two  old  men  in  the  nave,  but  Father  Lemmens  delivered 
regularly  his  sermons  at  mass  and  at  the  evening  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Some  one  asked, 
“Father,  why  preach  for  so  few  people?”  “It  is  my  duty 
to  preach,  as  it  is  theirs  to  come  to  church  ; if  they  fail  in 
their  obligations  it  is  no  reason  why  I should  in  mine.” 
Wellington  and  Comox  partook  of  his  ministry. 

To  Father  J.  Althoff,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was 
assigned  the  territory  of  Alaska;  from  his  head-quarters 
in  Wrangel  he  attended  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
miners  in  Cassiar  and  of  the  people  in  Sitka.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Treadwell  mines  removed  him  to  Juneau. 
Through  dread  of  promotion  and  under-estimate  of  his 
ability  to  do  justice  to  so  big  a field.  Father  Althoff  made 
persistent  representations  to  have  the  territory  placed 
under  the  control  of  a religious  congregation.  He  reject- 
ed the  appointment  of  Vicar  Apostolic  proposed  to  him  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  for  the  speedier  extension  of  the 
Church,  gladly  left  to  the  Jesuits  in  1895,  a position  in 
which  he  enjoyed  unsurpassed  popularity,  and  earned  the 
surname  of  the  Alaska  miners’  friend. 

Father  Heynen,  who,  after  some  years  given  to  Vic- 
toria, had  established  a parish  in  Wellington,  was  sent 
to  Sitka  in  1886.  By  the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the  con- 
tents of  his  private  purse  he  transformed  a stable  into  an 
inviting  church,  but  the  thin  settlement  of  whites  and  na- 
tives, already  divided  between  Greeks  and  Presbyterians, 
was  unresponsive.  Father  Heynen  was  recalled  and  put 
in  charge  of  St.  Peter’s,  Nanaimo.  Father  Verbeke,  the 
first  pastor  of  Ladysmith,  and  Fathers  Sobry  and  Stern 
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sharing  the  honors  with  the  late  Father  Brabant  on  the 
difficult  Indian  missions  of  the  West  Coast,  keep  up  Lou- 
vain’s glorious  missionary  record.  Father  Fisser,  in  Es- 
quimalt,  and  Father  Vuhlings,  Chevalier  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  organizer  of  Oak  Bay  parish,  and  builder  of 
churches,  are  standard  bearers  of  the  same  valiant  corps. 

Who  that  has  seen  Father  Leterme  go  about  doing- 
yeoman’s  service  for  Christ  these  twenty-seven  years,  and 
hope  to  see  him  multiply  them,  will  deny  that  Victoria  dio- 
cese is  insolvent  to  the  American  College  of  Louvain? 

PART  IV.— THE  HANDMAIDS 

When  the  Blessed  Virgin  received  the  angelic  mes- 
senger in  her  humble  cottage  and  bowed  acquiescence  to 
his  announcement  that  she  was  to  co-operate  in  the  world’s 
redemption,  saying,  “Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,” 
she  spoke  for  the  “devoted  female  sex.” 

After  her  example  multitudes  of  virgins  have  respond- 
ed to  the  call  of  bishops  and  priests,  God’s  messengers  to 
share  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Not  unlike  the  martyrs, 
the  perspective  of  sufferings  and  difficulties  only  serve  to 
strengthen  their  resolve. 

So  we  have  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  from  the  diocese  of 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  coming  to  Victoria  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Demers. 

Somewhere  we  have  seen  an  account  of  their  arrival ; 
evidently  they  came  neither  with  gold  nor  for  gold. 

“Victoria  was  smiling  her  maiden  beauty  to  the  skies 
that  June  morning,  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  “Sea-bird” 
entered  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits,  and  revealed  this  “Eden  of 
the  Pacific”  to  the  passengers  who  crowded  the  steamer’s 
deck. 

“To  the  many  among  these  in  quest  of  the  yet  far  away 
Cariboo  gold,  the  place  presented  few  attractions ; they 
cared  little  for  a country  the  topography  of  which  offered 
no  signs  of  quartz  or  placer.  To  the  party  in  religious 
garb,  standing  somewhat  aloof  of  the  adventurers,  it  was, 
however,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey — the  Land  of  Prom- 
ise— Victoria. 

Who  were  the  members  of  this  party,  come  a two 
months’  journey  over  land  and  sea  to  take  mystic  posses- 
sion of  this  fair  region?  Such  names  deserve  to  be  chron- 
icled. 

“They  were:  Bishop  Modest  Demers,  Reverend  Fa- 
thers Rondeault  and  Vary;  Brothers  Michaud  and  Thi- 
bodeau, candidates  for  the  priesthood ; four  Sisters  of  St. 
Ann : Sisters  Mary  of  the  Sacrel  Heart,  Mary  Angele, 
Mary  Lumina,  Mary  Conception,  with  their  lay  assistant. 
Miss  Mary  Mainville. 

“Animated  with  one  and  the  same  sentiment,  when 
the  land  was  sighted,  every  heart  bowed  in  oblation  to 
God,  and  good-will  to  mankind,  while  all  on  board  waved 
greetings  to  the  people  of  Vancouver  Island. 

“Loyal,  as  it  was  earnest,  has  been  the  surrender  of 
these  messengers  of  peace,  to  this  portion  of  their  inherit- 
ance; ten  years — twenty — see  them  exercise  their  noblest 
efforts  in  promoting  its  glory;  thirty  years — Death  has 
thinned  the  ranks;  fifty  years — and  two  alone  of  that  zeal- 
ous band  are  left  to  recognize  in  the  city  of  1908,  the  Hud- 
son Bay  fort  of  1858.” 


This  was  Saturday,  June  5,  at  3 p.m.  They  had  come 
to  work  next  day.  The  fatigue  of  the  long  journey  down 
the  Atlantic,  across  Panama  by  rail,  and  the  voyage  up  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  forgotten,  and  the  Sisters  inaugurated 
their  teaching  with  a catechism  class  of  half-breeds. 

Their  residence  was  a ruinous  log  cabin  18  x 20  feet, 
but  space  was  not  so  necessary  for  intellectual  development 
then  as  now,  so  classes  began  there  and  then. 

“What  kind  of  desks?” 

“Their  laps.” 

“How  were  the  seats  made?” 

“A  rough  plank  on  two  boxes.” 

“I  should  not  have  liked  such  a school,”  says  1913. 

“I  did,”  says  ’55. 

Five  months  later,  November  11,  the  building  had 
been  enlarged  to  twice  its  size  and  the  chapel  was  ready 
to  receive  its  Divine  Host. 

Already  boarders  were  enrolled  and  the  number  of  day 
scholars  was  increasing. 

When  Bishop  Demers  had  gone  from  Victoria  a year 
before  in  quest  of  a Sisterhood  he  had  left  a settlement 
mostly  of  Canadian  half-breeds  and  Indians,  but  on  his 
return  he  found  a population  of  gold  seekers. 

The  Sisters  who  had  come  to  teach  the  rudiments  to  a 
primitive  class,  had  to  adapt  their  programme  to  the  needs 
of  the  newcomers.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  term  the 
following  prospectus  was  issued.  Comparison  with  others 
of  the  time  shows  the  same  curriculum  as  was  embraced 
by  the  schools  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  California: 

OPENING  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

By  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  also  called 
Sisters  of  Charity,  in  Victoria,  V.I., 

Dec.  2,  1858 

The  spirit  of  devotedness  with  which  the  Sisters 
have  undertaken  a long  and  expensive  journey,  and  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Institution  in  this  town,  are  their  best  recommendation 
to  the  con-imunity.  To  impart  to  young  ladies  the  bene- 
fit of  a good  moral  and  domestic  education,  accompanied 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  elemen- 
tary training,  together  with  those  which  constitute  the 
higher  departments  of  a finished  education,  such  is  the 
object  to  which  the  Sisters  are  devoted  by  profession,  and 
which  they  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  carry  through, 
it  is  hoped,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parents  or  guard- 
ians who  may  feiel  disposed  to  trust  their  children  to 
their  care  and  guardianship. 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  practical  and  rational 
Bookkeeping,  Geography,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  History, 
Natural  History,  English,  French,  plain  and  ornamental 
Needle  and  Net  Work  in  all  their  different  shapes,  will 
form  the  course  of  studies  in  this  Institution. 

The  disciplinary  government  will  be  mild,  yet  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  preserve  that  good  order  so  essen- 
tiajl  to  the  well-being  of  the  Institution. 

Parents  may  rest  assured  that  every  necessary  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  comfort  of  pupils,  whilst  the 
utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  nourish  in  their  minds  those 
principles  of  virtue  and  morality  which  alone  can  make 
education  profitable. 

The  Sisters  are  also  prepared  to  attend  to  the  sick 
at  any  time  their  services  are  needed.  , 

Difference  of  Religion  is  no  obstacle  to  admission 
into  the  Institution,  but  whilst  pupil's  are  left,  without  any 
interference,  to  follow  their  own  profession,  good  order 
requires  that  they  should  conform  to  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  establishment. 
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TERMS 

The  Scholiastic  Year  is  divided  into  three  sessions; 

Board  and  Tuition  $60.00  per  session 

Day  Boarders  $20.25  “ 

Day  Scholars  $11.25  “ “ 

Washing  and  Mending  at  the  Institution,  $24.00  per  annum 

Vacation,  if  spent  at  the  same., $25.00  “ “ 

Music  $5.00  per  month 

Drawing  $1.50  “ 


ALL  TO  BE  PAID  IN  ADVANCE 

The  Sisters  are  not  prepared,  for  the  present,  to 
attend  to  these  two  last  branches,  but  they  hope  ere 
long  they  will  have  teachers  fully  qualified  to  teach  the 
same. 

The  Pupils  to  find  their  own  Books,  etc.,  etc. 

Destitute  Orphans  will  be  received  GRATIS  as  Day 
Scholars;  and  parents  actually  not  able  to  pay  are  re- 
quested to  call  at  the  Establishment. 

The  Scholastic  Year  opens  on  the  8th  of  September, 
and  closes  on  or  about  the  25th  of  July. 

(Signed)  BISHOP  DEMERS. 

The  heading  of  this  prospectus  implies  that  the  Sisters 
were  to  do  double  duty  as  nurses  and  teachers.  Often 
after  a day  in  the  class  room,  they  were  called  to  spend  a 
night  in  the  sick  room.  The  marvel  is  that  any  constitu- 
tion could  stand  the  strain,  but  God  fits  the  back  to  the 
burden.  The  Sister  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  sick  and 
lay  out  the  dead  between  teaching  hours,  is  living  yet,  keen 
and  vivacious.  “How  long  did  she  carry  on  this  double 
career  of  charity?”  “Six  years.” 

A significant  item  in  the  prospectus  is  the  second 
last;  money  was  certainly  not  the  open  sesame  to  St. 
Ann’s  on  South  Park  Street.  Because  of  its  charities,  the 
Sisters’  school  prospered.  In  a supplicatory  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  by  Bishop  Demers,  December,  1866, 
it  is  stated : “I  opened  a school  with  four  Sisters,  but  I 
soon  saw  the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  number.  In 
1859  two  more  came ; as  the  work  increased  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  six  Sisters  proved  inadequate  to  the  task, 
and  in  1863  they  welcomed  eight  other  Sisters.  Their 
school  in  Victoria  has  been  all  the  time,  and  is  still,  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition,  there  being  at  the  last  exam- 
ination one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils;  finally  they  will  soon 
receive  a reinforcement  of  six  Sisters  who  took  their  de- 
parture by  the  steamer  “Arizona”  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember. 

“The  good  and  zealous  Sisters,  always  true  to  their 
holy  vocation,  not  content  with  devoting  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  white  and  half-breed  children  in  Victoria 
have  opened  a school  at  St.  Ann’s  Mission,  forty  miles 
from  Victoria,  and  taken  in  the  Indian  girls  as  objects  of 
their  boundless  charity. 

The  Colonial  Government  gives  me  iro  assistance  what- 
ever, not  even  for  the  Indian  Missions,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  girls  are  being  educated  and  trained  in  the  habits  of 
domestic  life  gratis,  a blessing  which  the  boys  are  also 
receiving  from  one  of  the  missionaries.  1 have  a good 
school  for  the  boys  in  Victoria.” 

This  was,  indeed,  a flattering  report  from  the  Bishop 
of  Vancouver  to  be  spread  from  the  Convent  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  173  Third  Street,  New  York,  over  the 
United  States. 


Its  object  is  explained;  “All  these  establishments  are 
going  on  prosperously,  but  other  institutions  of  equal,  if 
not  of  greater  necessity,  are  wanting — an  orphan  asylum 
and  a hospital.  The  Sisters  are  waiting  for  the  moment 
the  buildings  are  put  up,  to  take  charge  of  them.  Till  now 
they  are  compelled  to  take  the  orphan  girls  into  their  own 
house,  and  for  this  reason  can  afford  to  take  but  a limited 
number.  At  the  time  I built  the  present  Convent  I 
thought  it  would  be  large  enough  for  many  years,  but  the 
very  year  following  it  proved  too  small.”  The  good 
Bishop  then  solicits  aid  for  these  projects. 

An  exhaustive  drain  on  the  prelate’s  funds  was  the 
coming  and  going  of  so  many  priests  who  gave  only  a 
short  service  to  the  cause.  One  instance  : a cleric,  some 
months  before  ordination,  came  from  Europe;  three  months 
sufficed  to  prove  him  unfit  for  missionary  work ; he  re- 
turned to  the  Old  World,  travelling  both  ways  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  diocese. 

In  October,  1859,  Sister  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
gladly  ceded  her  office  of  Superior  to  Sister  M.  Providence, 
an  able  nun  of  twenty-two,  just  arrived  from  Eastern  Can- 
ada. That  there  is  something  in  a name  seems  verified  in 
the  case  of  this  young  missioner.  On  the  day  that  she 
exchanged  her  name  in  the  world  for  that  which  she  was 
to  bear  in  religion,  she  approached  the  altar  with  a com- 
panion. The  one  was  like  a rose ; the  other  pocked ; the 
names  Sister  Mary  Rose  and  M.  Providence  had  been  se- 
lected. Through  a mistake  of  the  officiating  priest  the 
names  were  exchanged,  and  Miss  Teresa  McTucker,  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  name  of  Mary  Rose  intended  for  her 
by  her  superiors,  received  that  of  Mary  Providence  destined 
for  her  by  God.  That  she  literally  lived  her  nante  is  at- 
tested by  the  forty-five  years  of  her  administration  in 
British  Columbia. 

A brick  structure  50  x 36,  known  as  View  Street  Con- 
vent, was  built  on  a lot  100  x 60,  now  occupied  by  the 
Bishop’s  residence.  The  total  cost,  $5,750.00,  with  the 
deeds  thereof,  was  a gift  of  the  Bishop.  To  procure  these 
educational  advantages  for  the  girls  of  the  diocese  he  sacri- 
ficed a valuable  farm. 

Subsequent  diocesan  establishments  fostered  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann  were  conducted  at  their  own  cost.  This 
included  transportation  from  the  Mother  House  near  Mon- 
treal to  the  field  of  labor.  How  enormous  this  sum  has 
grown  since  the  four  foundresses  came  in  the  first  train 
which  steamed  across  Panama  fifty-five  years  ago ! It 
need  only  be  represented  that  twenty  Sisters  came  by  the 
“Isthmus”  whose  passages,  except  the  initial  one,  were  de- 
frayed by  the  Order:  thirty-five  Sisters  came  via  Chicago, 
Ogden  and  San  Erancisco;  a dozen  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, and  since  1887  recruits  come  yearly  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  help  God’s  work,  without  salary,  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  by-standers  look  on,  and  seeing  the  large,  solid 
St.  Ann’s  Academy  and  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  with  their 
fine  grounds,  ask,  “How  can  this  be?”  The  weak  women 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  these  undertakings,  ask 
themselves  the  same  question ; it  is  answered  in  the  mir- 
acle of  the  multiplication  of  loaves  and  fishes.  The  Sisters 
gave  the  value  of  two  fishes,  from  somewhere  came  the 
five  loaves,  and  God  did  the  rest. 
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‘“^he  Modern  Electric  Shop” 

Lighting  the  Hall 

The  House  Is  Invariably 
Judged  by  the  Hall 

Although  the  furnishings  may 
have  been  well  chosen,  that 
“homelike  ” effect  is  completely 
lost  unless  particular  care  is 
taken  when  choosing  the  light- 
ing fixtures.  A pair  of  brack- 
ets placed  above  the  hall  fire- 
place would  undoubtedly  give 
the  desired  finishing  touch. 

Creech-Hughes  Electric  Co. 
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839  Hastings  Street  West  Metropolitan  Building 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


The  Popular  Beer 
at  a Popular  Price 

Phoenix  Beer 

Quarts  - $ 1 .50  doz. 

Pints  - .75  doz. 

XX  Stout  and  Ale 
at  the  same  price. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
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The  convent  on  Humboldt  Street  was  built  in  1871  to 
relieve  the  over-crowded  one  on  View  Street.  There  were 
children  to  occupy  these  two,  as  well  as  the  First  Convent 
near  the  Park.  Boarders,  orphans,  patients  successively 
found  their  requirements  in  the  little  old  place;  a nursery 
for  boys  under  six  was  also  kept  up  there  for  some  years. 
Older  boys  were  indebted  to  View  Street  School  for  some 
of  their  learning.  In  Bishop  Lemmens’  time,  for  motives 
of  economy,  St.  Louis  College  was  rented  and  the  boys  at- 
tended the  Sisters’  classes ; this  was  an  approach  to  the 
parochial  plan,  but  the  Sisters  bore  the  burden  of  expense, 
heat,  repairs,  taxes,  etc. 

After  some  years  both  the  boys  and  girls  went  to  the 
College,  where  they  were  taught  by  the  Sisters.  The 
priests,  however,  walked  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Brabants,  the  Jonckau’s,  and  the  Leroy’s,  and  taught  all  day 
like  schoolmasters. 

The  education  of  the  Catholic  boys  claimed  the  first 
attention  of  Bishop  Demers,  and  long  before  the  girls  were 
attended  to,  priests  and  lay  teachers  devoted  themselves  to 
their  instruction. 

St.  Aloysius’  Protectorate,  1899 — 1904,  Mason  Street, 
near  St.  Louis  College,  is  another  institution  in  vvdiich  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann  seconded  the  efforts  of  their  Bishop  for 
the  general  good  of  the  diocese.  Prior  to  this  Bishop  Lem- 
mens had  secured  Catholic  control  of  the  Songhees  Gov- 
ernment Day  School. 

Victorians  knew  the  destination  of  the  nuns’  cab,  that 
“one  boss  shay”  which  they  saw  drive  through  town  nearly 
every  day  for  fifteen  years.  It  carried  a frail  little  Sister 
to  the  Songhees  Reservation  to  teach  Indian  children. 
Male  teachers  with  uplifted  rod  had  quailed  before  these 
Indian  boys  whom  city  environment  had  toughened,  but 
this  soft-voiced  gentle  Sister  never  quivered;  love  won 
where  violence  failed.  The  Sister  was  by  nature  so  timid 
as  to  become  faint  at  the  suspicion  that  an  intoxicated  per- 
son was  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  her,  but  she 
spent  the  day  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city  and  went  in 
and  out  of  the  camps  to  care  for  the  sick  with  no  other 
companion  than  a girl  of  ten  or  twelve. 

The  Kindergarten  originated  in  the  View  Street  Con- 
vent— also  called  “Brick  Convent,”  because  buildings  of 
this  material  were  rare  in  the  city.  Bishop  Christie  ex- 
changed the  lots  on  which  it  stood  for  those  on  the  corner 
of  View  and  Blanchard  Streets;  the  brick  convent  which 
had  stood  thirty-nine  years  was  demolished  and  a new 
modern  building  erected  for  the  little  folks. 

This  is  the  year  of  the  Kindergarten’s  Silver  Jubilee, 
September,  1888 — 1913;  the  little  nun  who  received  the 
first  kindergarteners  has  remained  at  the  congenial  work 
and  now  enrolls  the  names  of  their  children. 

The  idea  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  evolved  in  the  zeal- 
ous mind  of  Bishop  Demers  in  1865,  and  embodied  by  his 
successor,  Bishop  Seghers,  in  1876,  has  risen  to  its  present 
dimensions,  stage  by  stage,  through  the  economy  of  the 
Sisters.  It  counts  its  martyrs  of  charity.  Sisters  M.  Wini- 
fred and  M.  Jane,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  sick. 

Its  present  state  of  prosperity  is  its  most  eloquent 
eulogium.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  did  not  narrow  their 
work  to  the  city  of  Victoria.  Few  in  number,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  go  oft’  two  by  two,  like  the  first  disciples, 
carrying  “neither  scrip  nor  staff,”  that  is,  penniless,  to  open 


schools  in  this  new  land.  New  Westminster  Convent,  for 
white  children,  June,  1865,  followed  close  upon  the  founda- 
tion in  Cowichan,  for  the  Indians,  St.  Mary’s  Mission  on 
the  Fraser  was  opened  in  1868  exclusively  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  native  children. 

Williams  Lake,  considered  as  far  away  as  the  Klon- 
dike, reaped  the  advantages  of  the  religious  and  practical 
lessons  of  the  Sisters  as  early  as  1878.  Because  of  the  few 
children  in  the  region  where  people  ten  miles  apart  were 
next  door  neighbors,  the  Sisters  left  the  place  in  1885. 

In  the  next  ten  years,  contingents  of  Sisters  were  sent 
to  Nanaimo  on  the  Island  in  1877,  to  Kamloops  on  the 
mainland  in  1880,  to  Juneau,  Alaska,  for  school  and  hos- 
pital in  1888.  The  Sisters  also  agreed  to  share  the  respon- 
sibilities of  two  Government  Indian  Industrial  schools, 
Kamloops,  1890,  and  Kuper  Island,  1891.  Acceeding  to  a 
second  request  from  Alaska  in  1896,  they  took  charge  of  a 
school  and  a hospital  in  Douglas. 

The  Sisters  employed  in  these  divers  establishments 
received  two  years’  training  in  the  Mother  House,  which 
after  1864  was  located  at  Lachine,  nine  miles  from  Mon- 
treal, in  Governor  Simpson’s  mansion. 

The  few  young  ladies  from  British  Columbia  who 
wished  to  join  the  Order  of  St.  Ann’s  were  obliged  to  make 
the  long,  expensive  trip  to  Lachine  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
be  prepared.  The  Misses  Cecelia  and  Anna  McQuade 
were  the  first  from  Victoria  to  embrace  the  humble  life  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann.  With  other  talents  each  possessed 
musical  gifts  of  the  highest  order,  one  vocal,  the  other  in- 
strumental. The  brilliant  future  from  which  they  turned 
could  scarcely  equal  the  distinction  they  won  through 
forty-six  years  of  noble  work  for  God. 

To  facilitate  the  means  to  British  Columbia  candidates 
for  conventual  life,  a novitiate  was  opened  in  connection 
with  St.  Ann’s  Academy  on  Humboldt  Street  in  1889.  At 
the  present  writing  there  are  fifteen  probationists,  some  of 
whom  have  come  from  the  far  provinces  by  the  Atlantic 
in  response  to  the  intimation  that  laborers  for  Christ  are 
few  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  demand  becoming  greater  than  the  supply,  the 
Benedictine  nuns  from  Mount  Angel,  Oregon,  were  invited 
by  Bishop  Christie  to  take  up  work  in  the  Indian  missions 
of  the  West  Coast;  there  they  keep  up  the  traditions  which 
have  vitalized  their  order  through  fourteen  centuries. 

Comox,  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  diocese,  wel- 
comed the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  Toronto  last  spring. 

The  diocese  was  provided  with  missionaries  from  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy ; and  with  active  orders  of  nuns  ;■ 
one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  band  of  workers  in 
the  Catholic  Church — a contemplative  community.  This 
want  was  filled  by  the  installation  of  the  Poor  Clares  in 
their  monastery  at  Oak  Bay,  December  8,  1912. 

PART  V.— ST.  ANN’S  MISSION,  COWICHAN 

Sixty  years  ago  Cowichan  was  a more  comprehensive 
name  than  at  the  present  time.  The  post  office  divisions 
today  known  as  Quamichan,  Somenos,  Tzouhalem,  Kok- 
silah,  Comiaken,  then  meant  only  tribal  camps. 

When  Reverend  Father  Rondeault,  in  fine  broad  cloth, 
beaver  stove-pipe  hat,  and  gloved — shades  of  good  father, 
do  you  recognize  yourself? — came  in  the  district  to  be  its 
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Only  the  Best  Furnishings  Prove  Cheap 
In  the  End  They  Satisfy. 


Luxurious  Easy  Chairs  Made  In 
our  own  Workshop. 

^ANY  very  fine  Chairs  are  to  be  seen  on  our 
iVl  Xhird  Floor  at  any  time,  but  we  are  always 
pleased  to  build  one  to  your  special  order.  Our  one 
aim  is  to  serve  our  customers  with  Furnishings  that  fit 
their  special  requirements  exactly.  Of  course,  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  quality. 
The  Chair  Illustrated  here  is  one  of  our  own  make, 
and  is  full  of  good  service  and  real  comfort.  Covered 
in  denim  at  $37.50  or  in  Spanish  leather  at  $60.00. 


An  Interesting  Display 
of  Silverware 


An  endless  variety  of  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Articles  are  being- 
shown  in  this  department,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  pay  a 
visit  of  inspection. 

BUTTER  DISHES  in  oak  and 
silver  at  $3.50  and  $2.00 

CAKE  BASKETS,  in  dainty  de- 
signs, start  at  $5.00  each  and 
range  up  to  $10.00 


Over  200  Styles  of  Modern 
Bedroom  Furniture  to 
Choose  From 

Appropriate  styles  for  the  mansion  or  cottage, 
and  all  homes  that  come  between  these  extremes. 
From  such  a large  and  well  assorted  stock  you 
should  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  choose  a style 
that  will  prove  a pleasure  to  use,  and  at  a price 
that  will  please. 

Why  not  visit  our  Fourth  Floor  and  com- 
pare the  values  with  any  you  have  seen?  Re- 
member, we  offer  a discount  of  10  per  cent,  for 
cash,  or  will  arrange  good  terms  for  you. 


An  Endless  Variety  of  Cut  Glass 

Practically  everything  that  is  made  in  cut  glass  is  in- 
cluded in  our  stock.  This  is  a department  in  which 
we  take  great  pride  and  that  offers  rare  values.  The 
famous  “Libbey”  Brand  represents  the  highest  mark 
of  the  glasscutter’s  art.  Please  call  in  and  see  the 
display. 


NEW  BRILLIANT  PATTERN 


VICTORIA 

B.C. 


Victorias 

Popular 

-Home 
„ Furnishers 


Yo'u 

I nmtCe 

\ Better 
I At  Weiler's 


VICTORIA 

B.C. 
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first  stationary  priest  and  made  his  residence  at  Comiaken, 
and  later  on  at  Tzouhalem,  he  was  all  the  same  in 
Cowichan. 

To  help  the  good  priest  in  his  work,  Bishop  Demers, 
who  considered  mins  indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  our  holy  religion,  obtained  two  Sisters  of  St. 
Ann  from  the  Victoria  House  for  the  work  of  instructing 
the  Indian  girls  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 

In  a preliminary  trip.  Mother  Mary  Providence  went 
to  Cowichan  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a section  of  land. 
There  was  no  regular  steamer,  still  less  a railway,  so  she 
and  her  companion  sat  the  journey  out  in  a canoe  from 
Victoria  to  Cowichan.  They  decided  upon  a spot  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  St.  Ann  and  Tzouhalem ; the  former  so 
named  in  honor  of  their  order,  the  latter  after  a chief. 

As  the  intention  was  to  support  the  Mission  by  farm- 
ing, the  Sisters  bought  two  sections  of  land,  that  is,  two 
hundred  acres,  at  a dollar  an  acre.  Later  on  it  was  neces- 
sary to  buy  as  much  more.  To  see  the  nuns  dealing  out 
Four  Hundred  Dollars  for  this  virgin  tract  of  rocky  hill 
and  wooded  valley,  of  some  arable  and  much  barren  land, 
might  not  a bystander  reasonably  have  thought  that  they 
were  making  a hopeful  though  unprofitable  investment. 

The  only  return  the  nuns  asked  was  that  the  work  they 
contemplated  be  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  would  prosper 
it  without  heeding  their  disqualifications  as  the  agents. 

The  next  step  was  to  clear  the  land  and  build  a con- 
vent— and  such  a convent  as  it  was! 

Reverend  Father  Rondeault  volunteered  to  be  con- 
tractor, woodsman,  and  builder,  assisted  by  a few  white 
men.  He  felled  trees,  uprooted  stumps,  and  put  up  a log- 
building.  When  the  logs  were  solidly  fitted  together  so 
as  to  resist  time,  and  the  structure  was  roofed  in,  not- 
withstanding much  gratuitous  labor,  it  cost  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Under  this  cold  roof,  within  these  four  bare  walls.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Conception  and  Sister  Mary  Sacred  Heart  en- 
tered on  October  10,  1864,  having  made  the  trip  on  the 
steamer  “Fideliter,”  which  was  beginning  regular  runs. 

The  first  work  of  the  Sisters,  one  we  do  not  envy  them, 
was  to  fill  the  grooves  between  the  logs  of  their  house,  50 
feet  by  30  ft.,  with  moss  and  rags,  because  it  was  neither 
clap-boarded  without,  nor  lined  within. 

Sister  M.  Providence  had  furnished  the  two  Sisters 
with  necessary  supplies.  I am  sure  their  idea  of  necessi- 
ties was  decidedly  primitive,  com/pared  to  yours  and  mine. 
Speaking  about  those  construction  times,  with  Sister  M. 
Conception  now  in  her  88th  year,  with  faculties  keen  and 
wide  awake,  the  question  arose  : “Did  not  the  Bishop  fit  the 
house  and  provide  for  you?”  Her  smouldering  missionary 
independence,  strongly  adulterated  with  the  Irish,  took 
flame.  “What,”  she  exclaimed,  “would  you  have  us  parish 
charges  at  the  beginning  of  our  missionary  life?” 

A very  acceptable  present  they  did  receive  from  Mr. 
Shae,  a superannuated  miner  who  stayed  at  the  Bishop  s 
house.  Wishing  to  help  the  new  mission,  he  gave  a fine 
cow  to  start  the  stock  on  the  farm  that  was  to  be. 

Attracted,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  by  novelty, 
the  Indian  girls  flocked  to  the  school  to  the  number  of 
forty- two.  They  came  prepared  to  stay ; each  carried  her 
pack  of  fish  and  bedding  on  her  back ; the  better  off  had 
feather  beds,  the  others  mats.  After  evening  prayers,  each 
one  made  herself  very  comfortable  for  the  night  on  the 


school-room  floor,  with  the  garment  worn  during  the  day 
tucked  under  the  head  for  a pillow. 

They  boarded  themselves ; at  meal  time  each  cooked 
her  own  fish  at  the  large  school-room  hearth  ; bread  was 
unknown  to  them.  The  Sisters  themselves  came  near  for- 
getting the  taste  of  bread,  for  they  had  only  two  sacks  of 
flour  the  first  year ; potatoes,  too,  were  quite  a luxury. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Victoria  Sisterhood, 
which  held  itself  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  new 
Indian  Mission,  that  their  companions  should  fare  no  bet- 
ter than  the  aborigines ; but  the  two  hardy  sisters  who 
knew  in  what  straitened  circumstances  St.  Ann’s  was 
maintaining  an  orphanage  from  the  meagre  fees  of  the 
boarder  pupils,  lived  as  best  they  could  ; concealing  their 
privations  as  the  proud  poor  are  wont  to  do. 

They  had  dedicated  themselves  to  privation  and  labor 
that  good  might  be  done,  and  since  Mother  M.  Providence’s 
trust  in  God  was  so  absolute  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  personal  support  of  an  orphanage  and  of  a 
native  mission  school,  these  two  Sisters  would  follow  in 
her  lead.  The  means  never  quite  failed.  The  work  went 
on,  because  it  was  God’s,  and  those  engaged  in  it  worked 
for  God  alone. 

The  girls  were  contented,  and  when  they  went  home 
for  provisions,  they  were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  school. 
Only  one  girl  ran  away  that  term,  and  this  was  because 
the  Sister  threatened  to  clip  her  hair,  if  she  made  no  effort 
to  thin  out  its  dense  and  heretofore  undisturbed  popula- 
tion. Like  a hurricane,  the  girl  rushed  to  the  camps  with 
the  false  alarm  that  the  Sisters  were  cutting  off  the  hair 
from  all  the  girls.  Two  Indians  ran  to  the  convent  as  fast 
as  they  could,  and  that  is  pretty  fast.  Without  ceremony, 
they  hurriedly  made  their  way  to  the  lavatory,  where  the 
Sister  was  quietly  fine-combing  the  long  tresses  of  their 
squaw  daughters.  The  nun  did  not  quail  before  the  en- 
raged Indians.  What  they  said  did  not  affect  her  in  the 
least,  because  she  did  not  understand  the  language,  but 
she  knew  that  in  their  present  fierce  attitude,  with  fists 
directed  to  her  face,  they  were  not  saying  Christian  things. 
Having  done  nothing  more  dire  the  two  Indians  went 
away.  To  the  credit  of  the  American  Indian  let  it  be  put 
down  that  he  has  always  respected  the  nuns’  garb.  Not 
long  after  Christopher  Columbus’  discovery  nuns  went  to 
christianize  the  savages  of  South  America.  Since  four 
hundred  years  their  convents  have  kept  in  steady  pursuit 
of  Indian  settlements;  at  the  Antilles,  south  in  Patagonia, 
north  in  Alaska,  inland  on  the  McKenzie,  but  never,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  has  a nun  met  death  by  the  tomahawk 
of  an  Indian.  Such  tragedies  are  reserved  for  the  civilized 
guillotine. 

This  good  nun  was  not  easily  intimidated,  as  the  fol- 
lowing incident  shows.  One  day  the  young  wife  of  an 
Indian  who  worked  on  the  farm  came  breathlessly  to  the 
Sisters : “Come  quickly,”  she  begged,  “my  husband  is  in  a 
fight,  and  he  will  surely  kill  some  one,  and  then  the  police- 
man will  take  him,  and  he  shall  be  sent  to  jail.” 

Early  missionaries  have  the  courage  of  their  work. 
AVithout  deliberating,  thinking  only  of  preventing  evil,  the 
nun  hurried  off  to  the  scene  of  the  Indian  brawl,  nearly  a 
mile  away.  Knives  were  doing  their  slashing  right  and 
left  among  the  Indian  crowd,  which  had  begun  to  amuse 
itself  by  feats  of  strength  and  drink,  and  finished  by  quar- 
relling. Fighting  in  earnest  was  the  natural  sequence. 
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P.  O,  Box  1411  - Victoria,  B.  C. 
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Coming  up  quickly,  the  nun  caught  the  uplifted  arm  of  the 
frenzied  man,  and  saying  authoritatively,  “Comie  away,” 
she  made  him  go  ahead  of  her  ro  his  home,  and  directed 
his  wife  to  put  him  to  bed,  and  hide  his  boots.  One  hears 
this  story  aghast,  and  trembling,  for  Indians,  more  than 
any  one  else  are  like  possessed  people  when  drunk.  “Was 
it  not  most  imprudent  of  you  to  go  on  such  an  errand?” 
asked  a listener.  “I  did  not  think  of  that  till  I was  back  in 
the  convent,  but  as  God  was  with  me,  I returned  as  I had 
left,  without  hurt  or  harm.” 

After  all,  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  so  the 
nuns  did  not  incautiously  go  to  the  camps,  but  satisfied 
themselves  with  doing  within  their  limits  what  they  could 
for  these  people  just  emerging  from  the  savage  state. 

For  several  years  the  Indians  believed  that  salt  in  food 
was  deadly ; if  a school  girl  was  sick,  the  cause  was  at- 
tributed to  salt — that  unseen  poison — which  the  Sisters 
put  in  all  the  food  on  purpose  to  sicken  their  children ; it 
might  be  innocuous  to  whites,  but  fatal  to  them.  Instruct- 
ed by  their  parents,  the  girls  suspiciously  watched  the 
food  in  process  of  operation,  and  never  accepted  any  in 
which  there  was  a pinch  of  salt.  As  late  as  1885  the  natives 
still  associated  this  healthy  ingredient  with  slow  but  sure 
death. 

Sister  M.  Conception,  who  had  already  stood  the  hard- 
ships of  two  foundations,  was  called  upon  to  undergo 
those  of  a third.  On  June  19,  1865,  she  left  the  house  in 
Cowichan  to  open  one  in  New  Westminster,  on  the  Fraser, 
the  capital  of  the  mainland  colony.  Accompanied  by  a 
Sister  who  had  come  up  the  day  before  with  a substitute. 
Sister  M.  Conception  set  out  on  her  return  to  Victoria. 
Crossing  Cowichan  Bay  in  a canoe,  they  once  more  board- 
ed the  “Fideliter,”  and  after  enjoyable  steaming  under  a 
serene  sky,  through  the  bewitchingly  weird  Satellito  and 
Sidney  channels,  were  rounding  Clover  Point,  when  the 
powerful  “Alexandra”  shot  full  force  into  the  “Fideliter,” 
penetrating  into  its  side ; so  interlocked  were  the  two 
steamers  that  the  passengers  of  the  one  could  easily  pass 
to  the  deck  of  the  other. 

As  the  telltale  shock  conveyed  its  foreboding  message 
of  disaster  the  two  nuns  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  true  to  the 
instinct  of  their  vocation,  prayed.  The  captain  gave  his 
orders  quick,  sonorous,  cool ; the  crew  lowered  life-boats. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  panic-stricken  passengers 
pushed  forward.  The  two  nuns  remained  hand  in  hand 

on  their  knees  out  of  the  way,  and  prayed.  The  boats 

were  soon  plying  to  and  fro  to  the  beach,  four  hundred 
yards  away,  with  their  human  burdens.  The  water  was 
up  to  the  second  deck ; the  nuns  still  quietly  prayed  on. 
The  captain  continued  to  superintend  the  debarkation  of 
the  lives  entrusted  to  his  care;  the  deck  was  nearly  clear 
of  people,  when  the  kneeling  sisters  saw  that  a baby  in 
long  clothes  had  been  left  behind  by  its  distracted  mother. 
Sister  M.  Conception  picked  up  the  unharmed  little  one, 
and  gathering  it  in  her  kind  arms,  knelt  again,  and  prayed, 
till  the  captain’s  order,  “Sisters,  go  into  the  boat,”  made 

the  two  Sisters  rise;  they  were  the  last  to  leave.  The 

captain  went  with  them. 

By  this  time  the  water  was  on  a level  with  the  top 
deck.  The  “Fideliter,”  as  if  it  had  timed  its  sinking  by  the 
departure  of  the  nuns,  immediately  disappeared.  The 
poor  mother  who  had  dropped  her  baby  now  realized  what 


had  happened,  and  was  frantic ; but  when  the  Sister  ap- 
peared carrying  the  baby,  and  the  mother  received  it  from 
her  arms  snug  and  gurgling,  her  paroxysm  of  grief  was 
changed  to  one  of  joy. 

The  nuns,  as  soon  as  they  touched  solid  ground, 
knelt,  and  thanked  God  for  their  preservation.  Mean- 
while, the  Sisters  in  Victoria  Convent  who,  with  the  eager 
cordiality  which  characterises  religious  communities,  had 
begun  to  expect  the  travellers  long  before  they  could  be 
due,  were  in  great  anxiety  at  their  unaccountable  delay,  for 
the  news  of  the  disaster  had  considerately  been  spared 
them.  Their  painful  suspense  was  relieved,  shortly  after 
midnight,  when  the  shipwrecked  nuns  rang  the  door-bell 
for  admittance. 

It  speaks  for  the  mold  in  which  Sister  Mary  Concep- 
tion w’^as  cast  that  she  unhesitatingly  embarked  for  New 
Westminster  at  6.30  that  same  morning,  neither  unnerved 
nor  fatigued  b}^  her  late  trying  experience. 

Public  admiration  was  expressed  for  the  great  courage 
displayed  by  the  Sisters,  and  wonder  was  that  they  could 
be  so  calm  in  the  face  of  such  imiminent  peril. 

Among  the  rescued  but  thoroughly  soaked  baggage 
\vas  a dictionary,  which  in  compensation  to  poor  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  compiled  it  for  our  betterment  under  adverse 
circumstances,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

In  far-away  days,  and  places  where  schools  were  few 
and  books  scarce,  our  heroine  had  a brother  who  was 
going  to  a metropolis.  “What  shall  I fetch  you  from  the 
big  city,  a silk  dress,  an  Indian  crepe  shawl,  or  what?” 
asked  the  liberal  brother. 

Ye  stars,  look  down  amazed!  The  girl  answered,  “A 
dictionary.”  So  a dictionary  she  got — ^Johnson’s.  Years 
later,  the  precious  book  followed  her  from  the  world  to 
the  cloister,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  four  books  a Sister  of 
St.  Ann  may  hold  as  personal  property,  after  her  vows,  to 
British  Columbia,  it  came  with  her  across  Panama.  Not 
much  damaged  by  its  ducking,  the  book  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  nonagenarian  Sister  who,  true  to  early 
friendships,  is  partial  to  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  last — a 
tribute  any  author  might  envy  the  dyspeptic  lexicographer. 

In  Cowichan  the  Indian  girls’  school  had  already,  with- 
in less  than  six  months’  existence,  seen  its  best  days.  In- 
constant by  nature,  indifferent  to  knowledge,  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  ways  of  civilization,  the  dusky  maids  pre- 
ferred sunning  themselves  in  idleness  and  dirt  on  the  beach 
in  fair  weather,  or  lounging  by  their  smoky  lodge  fires  in 
foul,  to  being  in  the  halls  of  learning,  and  becoming  do- 
mesticated. Just  as  caged  birds  fly  from  gilded  prisons 
and  choice  seeds  fed  by  dainty  hands  to  wild  haunts,  so 
did  these  children  of  nature  turn  to  their  rude  homes.  The 
attendance  dwindled  to  a few  children,  sometimes  none  at 
all.  Seven  years  the  good  priest  continued  his  exhortations 
to  Indian  parents,  and  the  Sisters  made  friendly  advances, 
keeping  their  doors  invitingly  open  to  induce  the  children 
to  come  and  learn.  Their  efforts  unavailing,  and  the  build- 
ing vacant,  they  turned  it  to  the  Orphans,  who  since  1858 
had  shared  Victoria  Convent  with  the  boarder  pupils. 

These  seven  years  of  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land, 
and  multiplying  the  stock,  gave  a degree  of  assurance  that 
the  farm  was  now  prepared  to  help  keep  the  forty  charges 
already  on  the  hands  of  St.  Ann’s.  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Bishop  to  provide  for  these  diocesan  waifs. 
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HISTORICAL  NUMBER  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ORPHANS’  FRIEND 


since  he  had  no  other  resources  than  the  allowance  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  to  run  the  diocese.  The  travel- 
ling expenses  of  the  mlissionaries  almost  consumed  this. 
The  clergy  kept  soul  and  body  together  as  best  it  could,  and 
their  clothing  was  green  and  threadbare ; charitable 
Europeans  donated  the  vestments,  the  linen,  the  vessels 
required  for  Divine  service. 

It  was  equally  preposterous  to  expect  a floating  popula- 
tion to  care  for  these  children;  the  majority  of  whom,  in 
the  stampede  for  gold  and  its  consequent  adventures,  had 
been  discarded  by  those  who  had  given  them  life. 

What  more  natural  than  that  Sisters,  afifluent  in  divine 
charity,  boundless  in  faith,  and  wealthy  in  tenderness, 
should,  though  penniless  in  pocket,  adopt  every  needy 
child  presented  to  them? 

People  of  the  present  day  will  not,  cannot  believe  that 
the  Sisters  of  Victoria  supported  the  orphans  from  the  be- 
ginning with  no  settled  appropriation  from  the  diocese,  and 
no  fixed  contribution  from  somewhere.  W e have  seen  it, 
and  our  testimony  is  true — the  orphans  were  the  wards  of 
Divine  Providence  and  its  agency  was  the  economy  and 
love  of  every  individual  nun. 

The  Convent  in  Cowichan,  after  having  been  an  Indian 
mission  school,  and  an  orphanage,  entered  upon  a third 
stage  with  the  development  of  the  country  after  the  C.P.R. 
and  the  E-  N.  Railway  lines  began  to  operate.  The  school 
was  then  patronized  by  a good  class  of  people  who  could 
not  afford  high  fees  elsewhere.  Wellington  and  Ladysmith 
furnished  their  quota,  excellent  in  quantity  and  quality. 

This  house  of  happy  memories,  seemingly  ambitious 
to  vary  its  good  works,  in  1904,  invited  St.  Aloysius  Boys’ 
Protectorate  to  leave  its  narrow  limits  on  Mason  Street, 
Victoria,  and  establish  itself  there  in  the  big  fields  and  free 
mountains  of  Quamichan.  That  change  had,  among  other 
advantages,  that  of  removing  boys  under  twelve  from  al- 
luring city  attractions,  and  giving  them  wholesome  country 
life  and  pleasures ; on  the  other  hand,  it  put  a stop  to  the 
monthly  contributions  of  a circle  of  devoted  ladies  which 
had  proved  very  helpful. 

After  fifty  years  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  who  had  but 
once  held  out  their  hands  for  alms  in  behalf  of  their  orphan 
charges,  were  at  last  to  receive  a Government  grant  for  the 
pursuance  of  their  charitable  work.  This  unhoped  for,  be- 
cause unthought  of  result  was  brought  about  through  the 
representations  of  Archbishop  Orth.  Like  the  many  other 
financial  achievements  which  remain  to  mark  the  seven 
full  years  of  his  episcopate  in  this  diocese,  it  was  accom- 
plished with  quiet  pertinacity.  December,  1903,  he  began 
the  publication  of  “The  Orphans’  Friend,”  the  first  Catholic 
organ  of  the  diocese,  as  a means  of  raising  money  for  the 
orphans. 

Those  who  conduct  the  Boys’  Protectorate  in  Quami- 
chan, and  the  Girls’  Orphanage  in  Nanaimo,  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge him  the  first  benefactor  of  those  institutions. 

As  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  deserve  praise,  so 
do  the  least  in  the  army  of  the  Church.  Among  these 
should  be  remembered  the  Catechist  Anthony,  in  Cow- 
ichan, and  Miss  Mary  Mainville,  in  Victoria.  The  former 
came  to  the  Indian  missions  of  Vancouver  Island  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a vow  made  to  obtain  the  conversion  of  his 


dying  father.  He  was  successful  in  teaching  the  Indians 
and  very  useful  to  Father  Rondeault. 

Miss  Mary  lived  with  the  Sisters  in  Victoria  twenty- 
five  years.  Her  lay  dress  permitted  her  going  on  many 
delicate  errands  prohibited  to  the  nuns’  garb.  She  was 
of  highly  respectable  family;  she  had  the  maiden  aunt’s 
love  in  her  heart  for  the  orphans,  and  “the  day’s  disasters 
on  her  face.”  She  was  a maiden  from  choice.  Having  vol- 
unteered to  whitewash  the  Convent  fence  on  S.  Park 
street,  she  received  no  less  than  ten  honorable  proposals  of 
marriage  in  three  days ; this  was  too  much,  crossly  she 
threw  down  the  brush,  and  asked  the  Sisters  for  indoor 
work. 

On  October  1,  1908,  Bishop  Alex.  Macdonald  received 
the  Diocese  of  Vancouver  Island  in  trust  from  His  Holiness 
Pius  X.  Like  his  predecessors  he  is  nourishing  with  zeal 
and  watchfulness  the  seed  sown  at  so  great  cost  by  its  first 
apostolic  missionary  and  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Modest 
Demers. 

SOURCES;  “History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Canada.” 

by  Rev.  A.  G.  Morice,  O.M.I.  “Personal  Recollections.” 


SUMMARY 

The  diocese  of  Victoria,  now  in  its  sixty-sixth  year 
(November  30,  1847 — December,  1913),  has  had  two  arch- 
bishops, six  bishops,  and  has  been  the  home  of  one  retired 
bishop. 

1.  Bishop  Modest  Demers,  Nov.  30,  1847 — July  28,  1871. 

2.  Bishop  Ch.  Jn.  Seghers,  June  29,  1873 — July,  1879. 

3.  Bishop  J.  B.  Brondel,  Dec.  14,  1879—1884. 

4.  Archbishop  Ch.  Jn.  Seghers,  April  2,  1885 — Nov.  27,  1886. 

5.  Bishop  J.  N.  Lemmens,  Aug.  5,  1888 — Aug.  10,  1897. 

6.  Bishop  Alex.  Christie,  June  29,  1898 — 1899. 

7.  Archbishop  Orth,  June  10,  1900 — Jan.  6,  1908. 

8.  Bishop  Alex.  Macdonald,  Oct.  1,  1908. 

Bishop  Lootens  retired  from  his  See  in  Idaho,  1878, 
to  Victoria,  the  scene  of  his  first  missionary  labors.  The 
boundaries  of  the  diocese  may  be  considered  in  four  dis- 
tinct periods : 

1.  The  original  boundaries,  including  the  whole  of 
the  present  province  of  British  Columbia,  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Island  group  and  Alaska. 

2.  1863.  The  mainland  colony  of  British  Columbia 
was  detached  to  form  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Rt.  Rev. 
L.  d’Herbomez,  O.M.I. 

3.  1866.  The  Peace  River  • Country  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Group  attached  to  the  mainland  diocese  under 
the  evangelization  of  the  Oblate  Fathers. 

4.  1894.  Alaska,  inclusive  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
became  a Prefecture  Apostolic,  whose  administration  was 
given  to  Rev.  Paschal  Tosi,  S.J. 

The  diocese  was  thus  reduced  to  its  present  confines, 
namely,  Vancouver  and  its  adjacent  islands. 

In  1903  these  limits  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Arch- 
diocese under  the  jurisdiction  of  Very  Rev.  Bertrand  Orth. 
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MacKinnon ’s 

557  JOHNSON  STREET,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


We  have  had  to  explain 
many  times  to  inquiring 
friends  the  secret  of  our 
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In  1908  the  Archbishopric  was  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  remained  a suffragan  See. 


Churches 

Victoria  Cathedral 


Priests 

Bishop  Alex.  Macdonald. 
Fathers  Leterme,  McDonald, 
Silver. 


Esquimalt  

Victoria  West 

Oak  Bay  


Father  Fisser. 
Father  Vullinghs. 


Chapels 

St.  Ann’s  Academy.  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

Poor  Clares’  Monastery. 


Churches 

Saanich  

Sidney  

Sooke  - 

Quamichan  

Duncans  

Cobble  Hill  

Chemainus  ...  

Shawnigan  

Salt  Spring-  Island  ... 

Nanaimo  

Wellington  

Ladysmith  

Extension  

Penlakut  

Comox  

Cumberland  

Nootka  

Hesquiat  

Alberni  


Priests 

Father  Ronden,  S.M.M. 
Father  Cortenraad,  S.M.M. 
Father  Leterme. 

Father  Scheelen,  S.M.M. 
Father  Boshouwers,  S.M.M 
Marist  Father. 

Marist  Father. 

Marist  Father. 

Marist  Father. 

Father  Heynen. 

Father  Heynen. 

.Father  McDonell,  O.S.B. 
Father  Murphy,  S.M.M. 
Father  Lemmens,  S.M.M. 
Father  Mertens. 

Father  Mertens. 

.Father  Sobry. 

.Benedictine  Father. 

.Father  from  Victoria. 


Religious  Orders 

Sisters  of  St.  Ann  1858 

Benedictine  Fathers  1899 

Benedictine  Nuns .1899 

Marist  Fathers 1905 

Poor  Clares  1911 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  1913 

Schools 

St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Victoria 
St.  Ann’s  Kinderg-arten,  Victoria 
St.  Louis  College,  Victoria 
St.  Ann’s  Boys’  School,  Quamichan 
St.  Ann’s  Boys’  Orphanage,  Quamichan 
St.  Ann’s  Convent,  Nanaimo 
St.  Ann’s  Girls’  Orphanage,  Nanaimo 
Indian  Industrial  School,  Kuper  Island. 

Christie  Industrial  School,  Clayoquot. 

Indian  Reservation  School,  Escj[uimalt. 

Hospitals 

St.  Joseph’s,  Victoria 1876.  Comox 1913. 


THE  CATHOLIC  MISSION 
of  COMOX,  B.  C. 

By  L.  J.  STARACE 


IN  1792  George  Vancouver,  under  commission  from  the 
English  King,  sailed  along  the  Western  coast  of  North 
America  and  first  circumnavigated  the  island  which  took 
its  name  from  him.  Llowever,  it  was  not  until  1849  that 
Vancouver  Island  was  declared  a British  Colony,  whilst  in 
1866  it  was  united  politically  to  that  part  of  the  mainland 
which  was  known  under  the  name  of  British  Columbia. 
This  province,  because  of  its  very  remoteness  from  civiliza- 
tion, did  not  enjoy  any  large  influx  of  white  settlers  until 
the  transcontinental  railroad  had  linked  it  to  the  prosper- 
ous Eastern  part  of  the  continent  and  through  it  to  Eur- 
ope. But  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  advance  made  in  the 
last  few  years  gives  promise  of  a future  even  more  splen- 
did than  is  the  case  with  the  other  provinces. 

We  are,  in  this  short  historical  sketch,  concerned 
mainly  with  one  ecclesiastical  division  of  this  great  and 
fair  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  that  is  to  say 
with  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  mission  of  Comox,  B.C., 
and  its  progress  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  necessary, 
nevertheless,  for  the  better  understanding  of  local  condi- 
tions, to  mention  that  the  diocese  of  Victoria,  in  whose 
territory  is  the  town  of  Comox,  was  created  in  1847  under 
the  name  of  the  Diocese  of  Vancouver,  its  first  bishop 
being  M^odeste  Demers,  who  remained  in  charge  until  his 
death  in  1871.  The  white  settlers  of  the  Catholic  persua- 
sion being  at  the  time  exceedingly  few,  the  clergy  were 
generally  occupied  in  the  conversion  and  education  of  the 
Indians,  a work  which,  as  far  as  the  Comox  district  is 
concerned,  was  undertaken  in  1862  by  Father  Fouquet, 
O.M.I.  That  his  labors  were  not  vain  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  converts  made  by  this  zealous  priest  were 
still  alive  in  1912. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Island  diocese  began  to 
change  materially  during  the  first  episcopate  of  Arch- 
bishop Seghers,  when,  owing  to  the  increasing  number  of 
Catholic  settlers,  it  lost  the  character  of  a purely  mis- 
sionary diocese  engaged  principally  in  the  conversion  of 
the  many  Indian  tribes  included  within  its  boundaries. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  was  late  in  the  seventies  before 
the  Comox  Mission  received  the  blessing  of  an  episcopal 
visitation,  and  this  happened  when  Bishop  Seghers  stopped 
there  for  a few  days  in  the  company  of  Father  Brabant,  a 
veteran  of  the  Indian  Missions.  On  that  occasion  they 
celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  at  the  Fitzgerald 
home  in  Courtenay  (a  couple  of  miles  from  Comox). 
After  that,  mass  was  said  occasionally  by  Father  J.  N. 
Lemmens,  either  in  Comox  or  in  the  home  of  some  of  the 
scattered  Catholic  families  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
generally  at  Mr.  Clarke’s,  or  at  Mr.  Miller’s  house  in 
Little  River,  six  or  seven  miles  east  of  Comox.  However, 
it  was  not  until  1878  that  a permanent  character  was  given 
to  the  spiritual  work  done  so  far,  through  the  permission 
granted  by  Mr.  Rodella,  an  Italian  resident  of  the  place,  to 
erect  a chapel  on  ground  belonging  to  him.  The  site 
where  this  first  chapel  was  built  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road  which,  starting  from  the  Comox  wharf,  proceeds  to- 
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Everybody  wants  to  see  the 
Real  Ocean! 


How  OFTEN  are  people  who  come  to  Victoria,  or  indeed  any  of  the  British  Columbia  Coast  cities, 
disappointed  to  find  that  although  they  are  at  Ocean  ports,  they  are  not  on  the  real  Ocean? 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  probably  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  people  who  come  to  the 
British  Columbia  Coast,  go  home  disappointed  because  they  have  not  seen  the  waters  of  the  open 
Pacific?  There  has  been  no  place  for  them  to  go  where  they  could  see  and  enjoy  the  open  Ocean  and  have 
all  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  a REAL  OCEAN  BEACH! 

THINK  OF  IT!  CANADA’S  ONLY  PACIFIC  PROVINCE  HAS  HAD  UNTIL  THIS  YEAR 
NO  REAL  OCEAN  RESORT  OR  SUMMERING  PLACE! 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  admirable  resorts  on  the  inland  salt  waters  of  this  Provinae,  but 
except  in  the  taste  of  the  water  and  the  tides,  they  are  not  different  from  interior  lake  resorts.  They 
are  all  right  in  their  way,  but  they  are  N OT  real  ocean  resorts ! 

During  the  Summer  of  1913  there  was  provided  in  a beginning  way,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity 
not  only  for  British  Columbia  people,  but  for  people  of  the  interior,  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  open 
Ocean.  ' ; " j 

ON  THE  SOUTHWEST  COAST  OF  THIS  WONDROUS  VANCOUVER  ISLAND,  20  MILES 
SOUTH  OF  THE  49TH  PARALLEL— 60  MILES  FROM  VICTORIA— NEAR  THE  OLD  INDIAN 
VILLAGE  OF  CLO-OOSE,  THE  WEST  COAST  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LTD.,  HAS  GIVEN 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CANADA  WHAT  THEY  HAVE  LONG  NEEDED! 

Here  are  miles  of  beautiful,  clean,  hard,  sandy  beaches,  where  the  surf  breaks  in  long  white  lines 
that  invite  the  lover  of  surf  bathing!  Here  are  rocky  beaches  abounding  in  marine  life  which  are  as  in- 
teresting in  their  way  as  the  sand  beaches ! Here  are  beautiful  forests,  lakes  and  rivers ! Here  is  a balmy 
climate,  the  softest  probably  in  all  Canada,  with  neither  extremes  of  heat  nor  cold,  and  with  enough  rain, 
even  in  the  dry  summer  months,  to  keep  vegetation  green.  Here  it  is  happy  to  do  nothing  or  to  do 
much,  according  to  your  taste ! The  lover  of  nature  can  lie  on  these  beautiful  beaches  by  the  hour,  quite 
content  to  watch  the  great  green  rollers  of  the  stupendous  Pacific  thundering  on  the  Beaches,  or  against 
the  rocky  points ! On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  is  so  even  and  equable  that  active  out-door  exertions  in 
hunting,  fishing  or  tramping  do  not  entail  the  discomforts  of  excessive  heat! 

Last  Summer  hundreds  of  delighted  people  spent  days,  weeks  and  months  at  this  entrancing  spot. 
Next  Summer  it  is  likely  that  500  or  1,000  people  will  be  found  there,  some  in  bungalows,  some  in  cot- 
tages, some  in  tents ! 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  WEST  COAST  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  to  build  up  here,  at  the 
one  available  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada,  a Summer  Resort  that  will  become  one  of  the  supreme 
attractions  in  the  list  of  Vancouver  Island’s  allurements  to  the  tourist!  While  extensive  improvements 
are  planned,  it  is  nevertheless  intended  to  preserve  in  large  degree  the  picturesque  wildness  of  this  loca- 
tion. The  Company  wishes  to  preserve  it  always  as  a place  where  the  man  from  the  interior  or  the 
city  can  go  for  complete  rest  and  recreation  and  an  absolute  change  from  the  accustomed  surroundings 
and  routine  of  his  life. 

Every  one  who  can  afford  it  should  have  a lot  in  CANADA’S  GREATEST  SUMMER  RE- 
SORT, where  he  can  pitch  his  tent  or  build  a cottage  in  which  to  spend  his  summer  vacation. 
The  prices  of  Lots  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  They  are  not  offered  to  the  public  as  a get- 
rich-quick  speculation,  but  for  present  and  future  use.  with  every  prospect  of  increasing  values. 
Prices  range  from  $100  to  $250  for  most  of  the  Lots  (approximate  quarter-acres)  with  a few 
at  $300  to  $400  and  $500. 

These  Lots  are  sold  on  the  monthly  payment  plan,  WITHOUT  INTEREST  AND  WITHOUT 
(\  TAXES,  the  average  monthly  payment  being  $1$  Hundreds  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver  people 
^ have  already  secured  their  locations.  Why  not  YOU?  Put  in  your  application  now,  let  the  Com- 
pany select  a lot  for  you,  and  then  you  can  inspect  it  at  your  leisure  next  Spring  or  Summer. 
On  application  we  will  furnish  you  the  na  mes  and  addresses  of  scores  and  scores  of  delighted 
and  satisfied  patrons  who  visited  the  property  last  Summer.  If  you  see  it  you  will  like  it! 

Drop  us  a Postal  Card  or  Letter  asking  for  further  information,  or  use  the 


West  Coast 
Development  Go. 

Limited 

307-8  Union  Bank,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
send  me  information  about  Canada’s 
Greatest  Summer  Resort. 

Name 

Address  hi  ftdl^ 


accompanying  Coupon. 


W e^Coa^DevelopmentCo. 


LIMITED 


307-308  Union  Bank  Building, Victoria,  B.C. 
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wards  Courtenay  and  Cuml^erland,  and  at  a distance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  sea  front.  It  was  in 
this  chapel,  named  after  St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  the 
hishop  of  the  diocese.  Father  Lemmens,  and  from  1880 
until  1886,  Father  Althoff,  celebrated  mass  and  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholic  families  of  Comox 
and  vicinity.  Father  Althoff  was  not  resident  pastor, 
visiting  Comox  only  occasionally,  as  he  had  many  more 
missions  to  attend  to.  In  those  early  days  the  laborers 
in  this  part  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard  were  few,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  to  intensify  their  activities  in  order  to 
keep  the  flame  of  the  true  Faith  burning  in  the  heart  of 
every  child  of  the  Church.  Father  Althoff  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  first  signs  of  progress  in  the  Comox  mis- 
sion. In  fact,  a large  tract  of  land  having  been  donated  to 
the  Church  in  Comox  by  Mr.  P.  Murphy,  Mr.  Rodella  sold 
the  land  where  the  first  chapel  was  located  and  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  contributed  $300  towards  the  erection 
of  a new  church  on  the  land  just  donated.  Needless  to  say. 
all  the  other  Catholics  contributed  generously  according 
to  their  means,  so  that  in  a short  tinne  a new  church, 
larger  and  more  attractive  than  the  first,  lifted  its  graceful 
steeple  towards  the  sky.  This  is  the  same  church  which  is 
in  use  at  the  present  day  and  as  witnesses  of  its  erection 
there  remain  two  families  in  Comox,  viz.,  Miller  and  An- 
derton.  Both  these  families  are  of  good  Lancashire  stock 
and  came  over  from  England  in  1877  and  1881  respectively. 
To  their  steadfast  Catholicity  the  Church  in  Comox  owes 
a great  deal,  and  their  younger  members  follow  unflinch- 
ingly on  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers,  as  for  instance  Mr. 
L.  P.  Anderton,  a prominent  real  estate  man,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  parish,  a Knight  of 
Columbus,  and  foremost  in  the  practice  of  his  religion. 

With  the  building  of  the  new  church  in  1886  Father 
Althoff’s  activities  in  Comox  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  turned  in  the  direction  of  securing  a 
resident  priest.  The  murder  of  the  saintly  Archbishop 
Seghers  having  happened  just  at  this  time,  this  consum- 
mation was  delayed  for  a few  months,  but  finally  in  1888 
Father  Alexander  Durand  arrived  in  Comox  as  its  first 
resident  pastor.  To  Father  Durand’s  pastorate,  which 
lasted  for  eleven  years,  must  be  credited  the  clearing  of 
part  of  the  land  which  had  been  donated  to  the  Church  by 
Mr.  kdurphy,  the  erecting  of  a presbytery  or  priest-house, 
and  of  several  farm  buildings.  The  erection  of  this  pres- 
bytery was  the  first  work  to  which  Father  Durand  applied 
himself,  but  the  house  which  he  built  was  lacking  in  the 
most  elementary  comforts,  and  it  remained  for  a faithful 
Catholic  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bambrick,  as  it  will  be  re- 
lated further  on,  to  bend  their  generous  activities  towards 
rendering  the  presbytery  really  habitable  for  the  priest. 
Father  Durand  left  on  April  26,  1899,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Father  Verbeke,  who  remained  only  until  October, 
1900,  and  after  him  came  Father  Antonins  Seve,  who  did 
not  remain  more  than  a year.  Father  J.  H.  Colin  was  next 
in  order,  as  he  had  charge  of  the  parish  from  1901  until 
April  12th,  1903,  and  finally  the  Rev.  B.  Montrucchio,  who 
remained  at  his  post  until  October,  1904. 

This  rapid  succession  of  pastors  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  conditions  under  which  these  priests  had  to  live 
must  have  been  very  trying,  such,  in  fact,  as  to  render  the 
presence  of  a resident  pastor  in  Comox  very  difficult  ;■ 


consequently,  a vacancy  ensued  which  lasted  for  nearly 
two  years.  It  is  true  that  Archbishop  Orth,  zealous  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock,  invited  the  Marist 
Fathers  to  take  charge  of  the  Comox  mission,  but  these 
failed  to  respond,  as  the  prospects  for  a self-supporting 
community  did  not  seem  to  them  favorable  enough.  One 
of  the  Marist  Fathers,  however.  Father  Marmouget, 
S.M.M.,  paid  a short  visit  to  Comox  in  1905,  the  only 
l)riest  to  minister  there  during  the  entire  year.  It  was  not 
until  December,  1906,  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Leterme,  l)y 
accepting-  the  Comox  post,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
faithful  of  performing  their  religious  duties  regularly.  It 
must  therefore  be  kept  in  mind  that  through  all  these 
years,  in  spite  of  the  good-will  of  the  people,  the  priest  had 
a hard  time  of  it  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  simply 
because  the  faithful  were  extremely  few  and  were  strug- 
gling themselves  with  the  hardships  inherent  to  pioneer 
days.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  has  just 
been  said,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  during  the  two 
years  of  Father  Leterme’s  pastorate  there  were  only  two 
baptisms.  Nevertheless  Father  Leterme  zealously  at- 
tended to  his  duties.  To  him  is  due  the  canonical  erection 
of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  on  April  29,  1907.  He  left  on 
February,  1908,  and  was  succeeded  on  March  2nd  by  the 
Rev.  Hubert  Mertens,  who  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  parish. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  proceed  more  slowl}q  as 
it  has  been  during  Father  Mertens’  stay  in  the  parish  that 
such  changes  have  happened  there,  as  to  transform  the  one- 
time struggling  missionary  outpost  into  a prosperous  and 
growing  Catholic  community.  Father  Mertens  came  to 
the  Victoria  diocese  directly  from  Germany,  his  native 
land,  but  taking  quickly  to  the  ways  of  the  New  World,  he 
showed  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties  German 
thoroughness  combined  with  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm.  It 
was  also  his  good  fortune  to  find  himself  in  Comox  when 
the  incoming  tide,  slowly  advancing  from  the  East  through 
the  prairie  provinces,  was  beginning  to  pour  in  its  quota 
of  immigrants  and  of  capital,  both  intent  in  developing  the 
immense  resources  contained  in  the  coast  province  of 
British  Columbia.  On  the  other  hand  Father  Mertens 
was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  these  opportunities, 
and  strove  in  every  way  to  intensify  the  spiritual  life 
among  the  members  of  his  flock,  and  to  welcome  the  new- 
comers with  kindness,  assisting  and  advising  them.  Many 
things  have  been  accomplished  already  which  will  remain 
as  a monument  to  his  zeal  and  to  the  faith  and  generosity 
of  his  people.  A Ladies’  Altar  Society  was  organized  with 
the  view  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  church  so  that 
the  religious  services  could  be  conducted  with  befitting  dig- 
nity. Past  presidents  of  the  society  have  been  Mrs.  H. 
Anderton  and  Mrs.  Giddings,  while  the  present  incumbent 
is  Mrs.  Cyril  Prerey.  Secretaries  and  treasurers  of  the 
society  have  been  in  turn  Mrs.  Whelan,  Mrs.  Bambrick 
and  Mrs.  T.  Hudson.  The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  canonically  erected  on  December  8,  1912,  and  con- 
tains now  about  70  members.  The  first  president,  after 
the  league  was  founded,  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller, 
and  amongst  the  promoters  are  to  be  found  Mrs. 
P'.  Downe}q  Miss  E.  Downey,  Mrs.  A.  Kopezinski, 
l\lrs.  Hudson,  Mrs.  P.  Whelan,  Mrs.  E.  Whelan, 
with  Mrs.  Bambrick  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  An 
advisory  board  was  also  formed  in  the  parish,  following 
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A Nice  Present 

for  Birthday  or  Anniversary  is  a Pretty  Gold 
Bracelet,  which  every  lady  will  appreciate.  We 
have  some  very  pretty  designs  in  Plain,  Hand- 
Eng-raved  and  Stone  Set  of  the  better  c]uality  for 
your  inspection. 

VVe  extend  to  you  and  your  friends  a cordial  in- 
vitation to  inspect  our  stock,  and  you  will  be 
under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

LITTLE  & TAYLOR 

JEWELERS  

611  FORT  STREET,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


DIAMONDS 


We  specialize  in  Diamonds  of  the  first  water.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  procure  finer  gems  than 
the  “Redfern”  grade  of  perfect,  steel-blue  white. 
Each  stone  is  carefully  chosen  for  perfection  of 
cutting  and  color  and  freedom  from  flaws.  If  you 
want  the  best  you  can  get,  call  on  us. 

REDFERN  & SON 

TIME  DIAMOND  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1862 

121  1-13  Douglas  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Oriental  Importing  Company 

“Better  Silks  at  Better  Prices” 

We  are  direct  importers  of  all  grades  of  Silks  and 
Silk  Garments.  We  buy  direct  from  the  largest 
factories. 

We  receive  price  concessions  that  no  other  retail 
establishment  in  Canada  gets,  consequently  our  prices 
are  the  lowest  in  the  whole  Dominion. 

With  the  Xmas  season  close  at  hand,  it  behooves  you 
to  inspect  our  hundreds  of  sensible  gift  suggestions. 


PHONE  2862  

i6oi  Government  St. , Victoria,  B.C. 


CENTRAL  POSITION  MODERN  BUILDING 

THE  RITZ  HOTEL 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephones  in  Each  Room 
RATES:  Single  Rooms  at  75c,  $1  and  $1.50 
Double  Rooms  at  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $2 
100  Bedrooms,  Each  the  Acme  of  Comfort  and  Restfulness 
Free  Bus  Meets  Trains  and  Steamers 
C.  J.  LOVEJOY,  Manager 

POPULAR  PRICES  EUROPEAN  PLAN 


MENTONNIERE 

(CHIN  SUPPORTER) 

Is  a marvelious  French  invention.  It  is  the  only  device  that  \ri'll  positively 
prevent  and  overcome  the  double  chin,  tlie  lines  about  the  mouth,  and  the 
vilted  throat. 

It  prevents  abnormal  tissue  formation,  rests  and  supports  the  tired  neck  and 
relaxed  musoles,  hoilding  them  ;in  place  while  they  contract  and  regain  their 
natural  strength  and  finnness,  thereby  insuring  a perfect  contour. 

LADIES;  Have  you  seen  the  latest,  wonderful  Sleeping  Masks?  Will  keep 
the  flesh  of  the  face  fresh,  firm,  and  youthful;  prevents  and  removes  flabbi- 
ness, lines  and  wrinkles. 

It  will  be  a pleasure  to  show  you  one  and  explain. 

MADAME  STANNER,  Dermatologist 

HAIR  DRESSING  PARLORS,  HAIR 
GOODS  JIND  ^MANICURING 

729  Fort  St.,  Dicloria,  B.C.  Phone  2 1 35 


Telephone  446  Established  1895 

/.  WAITES  & CO. 

A.  E.  PRICE  F.  L.  COUSINS 

Expert  Locksmiths 
Key  Filing'  and  Lock  Repairing 
Safe  Combinations  Changed  and  Repaired 
Umbrellas  Repaired  and  Recovered 

644  FORT  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


ButtericI^  Patterns 

F or  the  convenience  of  the  ladies  living  in  and  near  Victoria,  we  wish 
to  announce  that  we  carry  a complete  stock  of  the  well-known,  reliable 
“Butterick  Patterns  which  are  at  all  times  in  advance  of  the  demands 
of  “Dame  Fashion.” 

You  will  also  find  us  prepared  to  fill  your  wants  in  all 
reliable  Dry  Goods,  such  as  Horrockses’  Flannelettes, 
Long  Cloths,  Madapollams,  Lawns,  Cambrics,  Mus- 
lins, etc. 

Penman’s  Hosiery,  Watson’s,  Turnbull’s  and  Zenith 
Underwear  for  women  and  children;  Crompton’s  Cor- 
sets, Fownes’  Kid  Gloves,  Allen’s  White  Wear,  etc. 

Our  system  of  buying  and  selling  for  cash  enables  us  to  save  you  money 

a A.  RICHARDSON  & CO. 

The  Store  of  Seiler  Values” 

636  YATES  ST.  VICTORIA,  B.  C 


To  the  Public 

We  carry  a full  stock  of  High-class  Wines, 
Spirits,  Liqueurs,  Ales,  Stout,  Beer,  Mineral 
Waters,  etc.,  and  request  a share  of  y^our 
patronage.  All  orders,  whether  in  town  or 
out,  delivered  promptly. 

THE  B.  C.  WINE  CO.,  LTD. 

FAMILY  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  MERCHANTS 

1 21 6 Douglas  Street,  Victoria,  B.  C.  Phone  3052 
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instructions  issued  by  Bishop  MacDonald  in  his  letter 
dated  November  16,  1910.  This  advisory  hoard  is  com- 
posed of  laymen  and  its  purpose  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  transaction  of  the  administra- 
rive  affairs  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Bamhrick  has  been  secre- 
tary of  this  hoard  ever  since  its  inception. 

ddie  work  done  in  the  graveyard  is  deserving-  of  spe- 
cial notice.  The  same  had  Imen  allowed  through  neglect  to 
become  in  many  places  covered  with  wild  grasses  and 
shrubs,  so  that  its  general  aspect  was  far  from  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  In  1910  it  was  cleared  and  fenced,  all  the  men 
of  the  parish  joining  in  this  noble  work  ; later  on,  in  order 
to  avoid  accumulation  of  water  after  heavy  rains,  a ditch 
was  dug'  all  around  the  graveyard,  the  expenses  thereof 
being  borne  by  the  church  funds.  But  the  crowning  work 
of  Father  Merten’s  pastorate  has  been  without  doubt  the 
opening  of  a hospital  and  of  an  academy  in  his  parish. 
What  would  have  seemed  to  all  impossible  of  realization 
was  finally  accomplished  through  his  unrelenting  efforts, 
backed,  as  they  were,  by  the  goodwill  of  a loyal  and  de- 
voted people.  Circumstances  also  favored  him.  Having 
gained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  Grace  Archbishop 
McNeil  of  Vancouver,  he  turned  this  friendship  to  good 
account  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  fact  Archbishop  Mc- 
Neil having  been  transferred  from  the  archdiocese  of 
Vancouver  to  the  more  important  one  of  Toronto,  Father 
Mertens  reminded  him  of  the  difficulties  in  which  a west- 
ern missionary  was  likely  to  find  himself,  and  asked  him  to 
use  his  good  offices  so  that  he  might  obtain  a few  Sisters 
for  his  parish.  The  Archbishop  was  not  slow  in  showing 
his  good  will  towards  an  old  friend,  and  soon  after,  that  is, 
at  the  beginning  of  1913,  the  first  band  of  Sisters,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Joseph  of  Toronto,  arrived  in  Comox,  heartily 
welcomed  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  The  men 
working  in  the  lumber  camps,  the  farmers,  the  merchants, 
one  and  all  had  expressed  a desire  to  see  the  Sisters  in 
Comox,  and  the  Sisters  had  finally  come  in  response  to 
this  general  appeal.  At  the  moment  of  writing  this,  they 
have  already  opened  the  hospital  in  the  erstwhile  presby- 
tery. fixing  their  residence  in  a five-room  house  back  of  it. 
Of  course  this  installation  is  only  temporary,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a well-eciuipped  hospi- 
tal may  be  built  in  the  parish,  together  with  an  up-to-date 
school  building,  so  that  the  Sisters  may  fulfil  their  duties 
under  favorable  surroundings. 

All  that  has  been  said  until  now  concerns,  strictly 
speaking,  the  community  of  Comox,  but  the  priest  there 
has  also  charge  of  the  mission  of  Cumberland,  which  is  a 
prosperous  mining  town  some  10  or  12  miles  west  of 
Comox.  When  Father  Mertens  became  pastor  he  found 
in  Cumberland  an  old  chapel,  almost  unfit  for  Divine  Sei'- 
vice.  He  started  immediately  a collection  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  same,  soliciting  subscriptions  personally  every 
month  from  the  miners  and  other  generous  persons  in 
Cumberland,  and  after  three  years  of  patient  efforts  he  had 
enough  money  on  hand  to  build  a new  chapel,  neat  and 
beautiful,  with  its  three  altars,  a credit  to  the  Church  and 


to  the  town.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  together  with 
these  material  improvements,  much  was  done  to  intensify 
the  fervor  of  the  faithful,  on  about  the  same  lines  as  in 
Comox,  with  an  Altar  Society  and  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  cannot  be  closed  without 
a short  reference  to  those  families  to  whom  much  of  the 
present  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
this  part  of  Vancouver  Island  is  certainly  due.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  justly  praise  the  sterling  faith  of 
such  pioneer  Catholic  families  as  Anderton  and  Miller. 
It  is  now  absolutely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  due  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  that  the  Comox  mission  has  been  in 
existence  after  the  dark  days  of  1886,  and  this  through 
their  gift  to  the  Church  of  a forty-acre  tract  located  al- 
most in  the  heart  of  Comox.  It  is  on  this  land  that  all 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  the  present  day  and  those 
which  will  be  created  in  future  will  be  housed  with  dignity 
and  usefulness.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Giddings  will  also  be 
remembered  in  times  to  come  for  their  unfailing  kindness 
towards  each  and  every  pastor  who  has  come  to  reside  in 
Com'ox  and  who,  without  their  hospitality,  would  have  cer- 
tainly experienced  all  the  hardships  conseciuent  on  pov- 
erty and  loneliness.  Linked  forever  with  the  struggling 
beginnings  of  this  mission  will  also  be  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bambrick,  whose  most  remarkable  traits  have 
been  and  are  unselfish  generosity  combined  with  modesty 
and  simplicity.  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  in  detail 
all  the  things  which  they  have  done  for  this  mission  ; to 
them  is  due  the  fitting  up  of  the  presbytery,  rendering  it 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  home-like  in  the  diocese. 
To  Mr.  Bambrick  is  due  the  painting  of  the  church,  and 
when  it  was  decided  to  build  a horseshed  for  sheltering 
the  outfits  of  those  parishioners  who  have  to  come  from 
distant  points,  he  it  was  who  built  it,  after  the  persons  in- 
terested in  the' same  had  donated  the  necessary  lumber. 
He  advanced  also  the  money  necessary  for  the  survey  of 
the  church  property,  and  we  have  already  referred  to  his 
valuable  services  as  secretary  of  the  advisory  board. 

The  names  of  many  more  parishioners,  past  and  pre- 
sent, should  appear  in  this  list  if  space  would  permit,  but 
if  not  here,  they  will  certainly  be  written  down  with  the 
others  in  the  Book  of  Life,  for  everlasting  memory. 


ST.  ANN'S  CHURCH,  TZOUHALEM 
Also  the  Old  and  New  Presbyteries 
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Cowichariy  Saanich  and  Kuper 
Island  Missions 

BY  THE 

Tlev.  M.  M.  RONDEN,  S.M.M. 


COWICHAN  MISSION 

IT  would  be  an  interesting  process,  indeed,  for  the  devotee 
of  natural  history  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  gigantic 
fir,  British  Columbia’s  pride,  or  the  course  of  the  mighty 
Fraser  from  its  source;  yet,  more  gratifying,  more  consol- 
ing it  is  for  the  Catholic  historian  to  watch  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  “tiny  mustard  seed”  thrown  into  our 
soil  three  quarters  of  a century  ago.  Then  there  was  no 
temple  in  which  God’s  priest  could  teach  the  poor  Indian 
still  “sitting-  in  the  darkness”  how  to  worship  his  Maker ; 
now,  many  beautiful  churches  accommodate  not  only  the 
descendants  of  the  original  owners  of  the  land,  but  the 
Whites  as  well,  by  far  more  numerous,  to  be  sure,  than 
their  dark  complexioned  brothers.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
briefly  narrate  the  glories  of  some  of  these  landmarks  in 
Vancouver  Island  church  history. 

“A  fove  principum”  is  a celebrated  Latin  quotation 
which,  for  the  nonce,  we  may  freely  translate  into:  “Cow- 
ichan  first”;  for  Cowichan  has  the  high  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  permanent  mission  in  the  diocese. 

Many  of  our  Catholics  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
the  old  stone  structure  which  overlooks  Cowichan  Bay. 
A matter  of  perhaps  lesser  certainty  is  whether  its  history 
is  known  equally  well.  It  recalls  to  our  minds  days  long 
gone  by,  when  Whites  were  but  a handful  in  the  midst  of 
a large  population  of  dusky  natives.  It  causes  our  thoughts 
to  hark  back  to  those  famous  early  fifties,  when  hardy  ad- 
venturers came  from  shores  afar  to  carve  out  for  them- 
selves destinies  in  a land  which,  through  their  undaunted 
efforts,  has  developed  into  the  present  day  prosperous 
Co\vichan  district.  Few  indeed  were  the  AVhites  that 
passed  by  Komiaken  Hill  previous  to  the  erection  of  the 
church  which,  for  many  a winter,  has  given  it  name  and 
fame.  The  Cowichans  then  were  in  their  palmy  days  of 
Siwashdom.  Numerous  and  valiant  alike,  they  were  towers 
of  strength  to  whom  the  minor  communities  of  the  neigh- 
borhood looked  for  aid  and  protection  against  the  warlike 
marauders,  who,  in  fleet  canoes,  came  from  their  northern 
abodes,  leaving  in  their  wake  a desolation  which  beggars 
description.  The  four  thousand  Cowichans  of  those  far-off 
days  were  heathens  of  the  worst  type.  If  we  except  the 
few  that  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity on  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  River,  they  were  given 
to  all  the  practices  of  the  grossest  superstition. 

Paganism  reigned  supreme.  Light  at  last  shone  in 
the  darkness. 

In  April,  1850,  the  Rev.  Father  Lempfrit,  O.M.I.,  ap- 
pjeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cowichan  River.  Then  and  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  occasional  visits,  both  he  and  the 
Rev.  Fathers  Pandosy  and  Chirouse,  Sr.,  announced  the 
good  tidings  to  the  Indians  of  the  Delta,  baptizing  many 
of  them.  It  was  the  late  Father  Rondeault’s  lot  to  organ- 
i,ze  the  pioneer  Indian  mission  of  the  diocese.  Born  at  St. 


Norbert,  Province  of  Quebec,  in  July,  1824,  the  late  Father 
I’eter  Rondeault  was  promoted  to  the  priesthood  at  Mon- 
treal in  August,  1857,  and  was  a member  of  the  Terrebonne 
College  teaching  staff  at  the  time  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Demers  came  eastward  in  search  of  missionaries.  The 
young  professor  enthusiastically  responded  to  the  call,  and 
shortly,  in  company  with  two  more  priests  and  four  Sisters 
of  St.  Ann,  escorted  his  new  superior  to  the  distant  harvest 
field,  d'he  journey  was  made  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  a long 
and  tedious  voyage  then.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Victoria 
in  June,  1858,  the  travellers  immediately  set  to  work. 
Father  Rondeault  was  first  assigned  to  missionary  work 
in  the  episcopal  city,  already  a very  lively  place,  as  cir- 
cumstances had  shaped  our  capital  into  a genuine  caravan- 
sary of  fortune-seekers  on  their  way  to  the  Mecca  of  their 
golden  dreams.  Victoria  did  apparently  not  agree  with 
Father  Rondeault;  in  our  hero’s  opinion  Victoria  was  too 
civilized  a parish ; what  he  wanted  was  Indians,  un- 
polished, uncultivated  Indians,  the  wilder  the  better.  He 
did  not  fret  very  long ; one  day,  being  more  impulsive  than 
usual,  he  walks  up  to  Mgr.  Demers  and,  without  any  beat- 
ing about  the  bush,  but  outright,  tells  his  Bishop  that 
unless  he  gives  him  his  dear  Indians  he,  Peter  Rondeault, 
will  pack  up  and  go  back  to  Canada  (Eastern  Canada 
was  then  so  called).  The  good  prelate  knew  Peter  Ron- 
deault too  well  to  take  offence  at  what  he  knew  was 
nothing  else  but  a manifestation  of  that  burning  zeal  the 
priest  had  copied  from  his  patron  saint,  the  first  Peter, 
who  himself  Avas  so  on  fire  to  labor  for  his  Master. 

PVther  Rondeault,  accordingly,  was  soon  detailed  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  Cowichan  tribe.  He  set  out  for 
the  land  of  his  desires  with  a sack  of  flour,  a gun,  and  his 
breviary  for  baggage.  These  he  carried  as  far  as  Saanich, 
and  from  there  paddled  in  a canoe  to  his  new  home.  We 
sa}'  ‘ his  new  home,”  although,  to  be  exact,  we  should  say 
that  Father  Rondeault,  having  no  house  of  his  own,  had  to 
depend  for  one  on  his,  as  yet,  untutored  charges.  It  was 
Gabriel  Tsulchamet, 
an  old  Indian  still 
living,  who  had  the 
honor  of  giving  shel- 
ter to  the  newly  ar- 
rived ambassador  of 
Christ.  In  terms 
that  betray  a little 
pride,  Gabriel  will 
speak  of  the  hospi- 
tality he  once  ex- 
tended, but  he  is 
less  emphatic  when 
asked  to  narrate 
some  details  of  the 
fifteen  murders  he 
burdened  his  con- 
science with  before 
he  was  thirty  years 
old,  while  yet  a pa- 
gan. Greatly  privi- 
eged  is  he  who,  af- 
ter long  parleying, 
secures  a glimpse  at 
Gabriel’s  battlecoat, 
a ragged  skin  vest 

adorned  with  shells,  gabriel  tsulchamet  and  wife 
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and  fringed  with  locks  of  hair  of  women  Father  Ron- 
deault’s  host  assassinated.  It  has  been  our  good  luck  to 
see  that  “precious  rag,”  the  showing  of  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  a regular  ceremony,  for  Gabriel  Tsulchaniet  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  giving  an  airing  to  his  wardrobe  every  day 
the  sun  shines.  Only  the  chosen  few  bring  this  about.  It 
was  on  that  day  of  days  Gabriel  told  us  that  once  upon  a 
time,  being  too  lazy  to  set  his  own  hands  to  work,  he 
killed  a fellow  Indian  who  had  refused  to  bring  to  his  house 
some  firewood  the  latter  had  split  for  himself.  This  in- 
stance alone  proves  abundantly  that  Gabriel’s  murders 
were  far  from  being-  cases  of  legitimate  self-defence. 

If  early  records  were  not  at  hand,  imagination  alone 
would  suffice  to  give  a’  faint  idea  of  the  terrible  odds 
Father  Rondeault  had  to  cope  with  from  the  outset.  No 
house,  no  church,  no  furniture,  and  often  no  food ; alone 
with  thousands  of  Indians  still  plunged  in  heathenism  and 
barbarism.  Think  of  the  Herculean  task  taken  in  hand  by 
this  priest  who  had  freely  forsaken  all  that  was  near  and 
dear  to  him  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Manual  labor,  hard 
manual  labor,  assuredly  was  part  of  his  daily  programme. 
Lack  of  comfort,  however,  was  the  least  of  his  worries. 
He  had  come  thither  to  save  and  regenerate  souls,  and 
with  the  crude  material  he  had  to  work  upon,  one  can 
easily  fancy  that  consolation  did  not  flow  plentifully  at 
first.  Many,  as  has  been  stated  already,  received  Holy 
Baptism  at  the  hands  of  Father  Lempfrit  and  his  devoted 
companions,  but  as  these  apostolic  men  could  not  stay 
with  their  neophytes,  the  latter  soon  relapsed  into  their 
old  heathen  ways.  However,  in  spite  of,  or  rather  on  the 
very  account  of,  these  many  obstacles.  Father  Rondeault 
achieved  success.  At  the  cost  of  great  pains  he  gradually 
saw  himself  enabled  to  move  out  of  his  temporary  native 
lodging  and  build  a home  for  himself  and  to  his  Divine 
Master.  This  construction,  set  up  not  very  far  from  the 
present  stone  church,  was  a log  house,  part  of  it  being 
church,  part  dwelling.  There  Father  Rondeault  would 
gather  his  belligerent  flock  and  deliver  unto  them  the  mes- 
.‘^age  of  the  God  of  Peace.  He  had,  by  now,  sufficiently 
mastered  Chinook,  and  fluently  conversed  with  his  “par- 
ishioners.” As  the  Indians,  at  all  times,  preferred  being 
addressed  in  their  own  tongue,  he  secured  the  kind  ser- 
vices of  an  Iroquois,  one  of  the  many  who  had  followed 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  his  Hudson  Bay  men.  This  Iro- 
quois would  translate  the  Father’s  Chinook  into  Cowichan 
to  the  assembled  braves.  He  did  not  hold  his  office  very 
long,  and  was  soon  replaced  by  a real  Cowichan. 

The  latter,  in  no  time,  got  himself  into  trouble,  and 
with  the  expedition  proper  to  these  days  of  turmoil,  was 
done  to  death  by  his  own  kin  in  1860.  Our  already  well- 
known  Gabriel  Tsulchamet  then  undertook  conveying  the 
priest’s  words  to  the  Indians’  minds.  He  did  it  well,  it  is 
even  said  that  often  he  would  add  a speech  of  his  own 
making  to  the  Father’s  discourse.  Gabriel,  now  a decent 
Christian  after  his  manifold  misdeeds,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  volunteer  when  Father  Rondeault  expressed  his  desire 
to  build  a stone  church. 

The  Cowichan  stone  church,  the  first  stone  church  on 
Vancouver  Island,  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  Butter 
Church,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Father  Rondeault  used  to 
pay  his  workmen  with  the  proceeds  of  the  butter  he  sold. 


THE  HISTORICAL  COWICHAN  STONE  CHURCH 


Komiaken  Hill  supplied  all  the  stone  required;  Indians 
lent  their  sinewy  arms,  their  time,  their  goodwill  to  an 
undertaking  they  were  up  to  now  unfamiliar  with;  a few 
Whites  did  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work;  Father 
Rondeault  was  the  moving  spirit  of  it  all.  Consolation  in- 
describable must  have  filled  the  valiant  apostle’s  heart  on 
that  memorable  November  day,  1870,  when  Bishop  Demers 
invoked  upon  the  stone  building  the  blessing  of  Mother 
Church.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  this  historical  church  had  to  be  abandoned,  its  great- 
est disadvantage  being  that  it  was  not  as  central  as  condi- 
tions called  for.  Of  late  years,  the  Dominion  Government 
generously  subscribed  subsidies  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monument. 

We  incidentally  remarked  that  Father  Rondeault  paid 
his  people  with  the  proceeds  of  the  butter  he  sold.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  if  Father  Rondeault  was  a mis- 
sionary first  of  all,  he  was  a farmer  and  a carpenter  as  well. 
Little  by  little  he  had  improved  his  condition.  Not  only 
did  he  live  in  a house  he  now  could  call  his  own,  no  matter 
how  humble  and  unpretentious  it  was,  he  also  had  become 
the  proprietor  of  a farm  which  he  worked  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  most  of  the  time  all  by  himself.  How  often 
have  we  not  heard  old  timers  relate  how  Father  Ron- 
deault could  be  seen  of  a Sunday  morning  emerging  from 
the  stables,  carrying  two  buckets  full  of  milk,  beckon  to 
some  passing  by  Indian  on  his  way  to  church  to  go  and 
ring  the  bell,  make  for  his  home,  don  the  cassock,  and 
after  a while  appear  at  the  altar,  where  he  impressed  all 
present  with  his  deep  piety  during  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  mysteries.  It  stands  to  reason  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  many  occupations  Father  Rondeault  was  not  always 
over  particular  about  his  outward  appearance.  Local  his- 
tory has  it  that  one  day,  as  he  was  busily  working  in  his 
garden,  he  was  approached  by  a stranger  who  wished  to 
be  introduced  to  the  priest  in  charge.  “You  are  speaking 
to  him,”  came  the  Father’s  ready  reply.  The  visitor,  who 
already  had  scanned  his  interlocutor,  refused  to  credit  the 
statement.  Fie  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  address- 
ing, not  the  Master,  but  the  servant,  and  it  was  not  until 
reassured  by  a third  party  that  he  paid  his  respects  to  the 
farmer-priest  whom,  ever  since  that  day,  he  considered  his 
greatest  friend  on  earth.  Father  Rondeault  was  a carpen- 
ter, too,  he  even  worked  at  the  trade  in  Hesquiat,  whence 
Bishop  Seghers  sent  him  in  1875  to  help  the  never  to  be 
forgotten  Apostle  of  the  West  Coast  in  erecting  his  mis- 
sion church.  But  we  must  not  forestall  events. 

We  have  left  Father  Rondeault  filled  with  joy  at  the 
occasion  of  the  blessing  of  the  stone  church.  It  is  beyond 
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the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  event  was  a triumph  for  the 
good  cause,  but  at  the  cost  of  what  privations  and  perils 
had  not  the  triumph  been  bought ! The  Cowichans  but 
slowly  yielded  to  the  Gospel  of  Peace. 

It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  dilate  upon  the  murders 
perpetrated  previous  to  Father  Rondeault’s  arrival  or  even 
in  the  early  days  of  his  apostolate.  The  Indians  themselves 
pronounce  the  murders  to  have  been  “countless,”  and 
this  we  readily  believe.  We  have  but  to  call  to  mind 
the  battle  of  Maple  Bay,  in  which  the  Cowichans 
killed  all  but  two  of  the  Fort  Rupert  Indians,  who  in 
thirty  war  canoes  had  come  to  take  their  hereditary  foes 
bv  surprise,  but  were  baffled  in  their  expectations.  For 
days,  Indians  say.  Maple  Bay  was  red  with  blood.  News- 
papers of  the  early  sixties  chronicle  almost  regularly  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  crime  among  the  Cowichan  men. 

Time  and  again,  whilst  the  painstaking  missionary 
was  variously  engaged,  the  gunboat  “Forward”  was  des- 
patched from  Victoria,  now  to  put  an  end  to  some  bloody 
affray  between  Indians  of  opposing  tribes,  now  to  capture 
and  chastise  some  wild  native  guilty  of  slaughtering 
Whites.  It  is  sad  indeed  to  record  that  among  the  Whites 
that  had  commenced  pouring  into  the  country  there  were 
not  a few  who  by  their  overbearing  manners  and  dissolute 
conduct  often  provoked  Father  Rondeault’s  parishioners 
to  retaliate  on  them  in  a sanguinary  way.  However,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  in  these  particularly  trying  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  wisely  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  clergy.  Through  Bishop  Demers  and  Father 
Rondeault’s  paternal  interference,  Cowichan  was  several 
times  saved  from  being  wiped  out  by  bombardment.  Up- 
on the  missionaries’  advice  many  a murderer  spontaneou- 
ly  delivered  himself  to  the  secular  arm,  and  resignedly 
paid  the  penalty,  which  generally  was  death. 

The  following  incident  will  serve  to  throw  further 
light  on  the  sad  state  of  affairs  in  Cowichan  ; it  will  prove 
a splendid  illustration  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
men  of  God.  Having  tired  of  quarreling  and  fighting 
among  themselves,  some  Cowichans  had  turned  on  the 
settlers,  destroying  one  or  two  homesteads  and  killing 
two  farmers.  Filled  with  indignation  and  spurred  on  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  the  Whites  took  to  arms  and  shed 
Indian  blood.  Cowichan  once  more  was  at  the  very  pitch 
of  excitement  and  hatred  against  the  Palefaces.  “They 
have  to  be  wiped  out,”  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
savages.  Not  only  men,  but  women,  too,  dreamed  and 
spoke  of  nothing  else  but  exterminating  the  intruding 
Whites.  “Shame  on  you,”  exclaimed  one  day  an  elderly 
squaw,  addressing  her  sons,  “Shame  on  you,  I thought 
you  were  men,  and,  behold!  you  are  old,  feeble  women. 
When  your  brave  father  was  still  living,  he  would  plunder 
and  murder  and  we  all  had  a share  in  the  good  things  he 
brought  home.  Go  and  do  the  like.  He  killed  so  many 
Whites,  and  who  did  ever  find  him  out?  But  you  are  not 
his  sons,  you  are  his  daughters.”  Fired  by  the  words  of 
their  mother  the  three  young  men  rush  out  of  the  native 
hut,  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  rage  of  their  neighbors,  and  soon 
half  a dozen  more  Whites  have  fallen  victims  to  Cowichan 
fury.  The  ominous  news  reached  Victoria  and  the  “For- 
ward” was  immediately  sent  to  investigate,  the  Indians  in 
the  meanwhile  preparing  for  war.  The  Cowichans  had 
gathered  on  the  shore  as  they  saw  the  vessel  steam  up  the 


bay,  and  got  eventually  so  close  to  her  as  to  kill  a sailor. 
The  “Forward”  did  not  mean  the  shedding  of  blood  if  she 
could  possibly  help  it;  she  returned  to  Victoria  for  instruc- 
tions and  effective  ammunition.  The  Government,  after 
consideration,  resolved  on  asking  for  Mgr.  Demers’  media- 
tion. On  he  went  to  Cowichan,  and  together  with  his 
faithful  Peter  Rondeault,  convoked  all  the  Cowichans  on 
Komiaken  Hill.  Taking  his  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
he  himself  had  planted,  and  with  Father  Rondeault  l)y  his 
side,  Bishop  Demers  addressed  his  flock  in  words  that 
deserve  to  live  in  history:  “Long,  long  ago,  when  still  liv- 
ing far  away  in  my  own  native  home,  my  heart  grieved 
over  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  the  word  of  God.  Yes,  indeed, 
my  heart  was  full  sore,  and  the  Great  Chief  of  Heaven 
planted  in  my  breast  a strong  desire  to  bring  to  you  the 
Great  Prayer  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  great  chief  has  taken 
pity  on  me;  he  has  heard  my  prayers;  he  has  made  me 
happy;  he  has  helped  me  to  find  my  way  to  your  lodges. 
It  is  now  twenty-five  snows  that  I am  with  you ; my  priests 
and  myself  have  announced  you  the  good  words ; our 
tongue  has  grown  wearied  with  speaking  to  you.  When 
Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth  He  did  likewise:  he  announced 
to  men  the  good  word.  Those  who  wished  to  become 
good  let  His  words  penetrate  into  their  hearts;  those  who 
preferred  remaining  bad  received  His  word  into  their  ears 
but  did  not  permit  it  to  descend  into  their  hearts.  The 
same  is  true  of  you.  You  have  all  heard  the  great  prayer, 

, but  some  of  you  have  heard  that  prayer  in  vain;  the  great 
word  of  Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  their  ears  and  they  have 
not  allowed  it  to  reach  their  hearts.  And  you,  young  men, 
you  too  have  heard  the  Great  Prayer  of  Jesus  Christ;  you 
too  have  had  the  water  of  the  Great  Chief  poured  on  your 
heads.  I poured  it  myself.  But,  alas,  as  you  grew  older, 
you  have  turned  away  your  eyes  from  the  good  Indians ; 
you  have  directed  your  eyes  towards  the  wicked  ones, 
and  you  have  become  as  wicked  as  they.  You  have  put  to 
shame  the  Great  Word  of  the  Great  Chief  of  Heaven.  And 
now  your  hearts  are  bad ; you  are  in  trouble ; your  hearts 
cry  and  my  heart  cries  still  more.  It  is  your  own  fault, 
not  mine.  I have  worked  to  make  you  good,  you  have 
worked  to  make  yourselves  bad.”  This  fatherly  discourse 
made  a deep  impression  upon  all  the  Indians  present;  the 
three  young  murderers  were  struck  with  shame  and  repen- 
tance. Dragg'ing-  themselves  to  the  feet  of  their  father  in 
the  faith  they  confessed  their  guilt  and  said : “Great  chief 
priest,  we  have  been  foolish.  If  we  always  had  listened  to 
you,  we  would  not  now  be  in  trouble  and  misery.  We 
have  been  brave  and  courageous  to  do  a wicked  deed,  we 
are  going  to  be  brave  and  surrender  to  the  government. 
Behold,  we  do  not  want  to  be  chained.  Here  we  are;  we 
pledge  our  word  that  we  will  make  no  efforts  to  escape.” 
The  intervention  of  the  anointed  ambassador  of  Christ  had 
proved  more  effective  than  an  army  set  in  array.  The 
Cowichans  again  had  learned  a terrible  lesson,  and  once 
more  resolved  on  peaceful  habits,  but  it  was  in  God’s  de- 
signs that  Father  Rondeault  should  reap  but  slowly  the 
fruit  of  his  unceasing  labors. 

The  stone  church,  as  we  have  already  said,  did  not 
prove  as  convenient  as  was  first  expected.  After  the  lapse 
of  ten  years  it  was  vacated.  Father  Rondeault  erected  a 
frame  building  in  a more  central  place  outside  the  reserva- 
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THE  LATE  REV.  FATHER  P.  RONDEAULT 


tton.  ‘"^his  new  church  was  blessed  in  the  opening  days  of 
January,  1880.  The  year  1883  brought  along  with  it  a cele- 
bratioiT  of  a different  kind,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Father  Rondeault’s  arrival  in  the  country.  The  mission- 
ary’s numerous  friends  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  let 
this  occasion  pass  unnoticed.  Scores  of  whites,  irrespec- 
tive of  race  and  creed,  gathered  about  the  pioneer  of  the 
district,  and  gave  no  equivocal  marks  of  their  esteem  and 
appreciation.  The  Hon.  W.  Smythe,  then  Premier,  sur- 
rounded by  many  gentlemen  prominent  in  the  public  eye, 
several  of  Father  Rondeault’s  brothers  in  the  priesthood, 
all  repaired  to  Cowichan  to  celebrate  in  a fitting  manner 
the  good  old  man’s  silver  jubilee.  The  Indians  were  not  a 
little  proud  to  see  the  “tyee  men”  among  the  Whites  openly 
testify  to  their  veneration  for  their  priest ; their  own  con- 
gratulations were  couched  in  a more  humble  form,  no 
doubt,  but  dear  none  the  less  to  the  loving  heart  of  their 
Father.  Witnessing-  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the 
AVhites,  the  Indians  could  not  but  realize  all  the  better 
what  Father  Rondeault  had  done  for  them.  They  now 
better  valued  his  kindness,  his  charity;  they  now  better 
understood  why  at  times  he  was  so  stern  with  them.  Was 
it  not  for  their  own  good  ? They  now  comprehended  why 
the  energetic  missionary  would  occasionally  submit  them 
to  severe  penance ; public  penance  at  the  church  door  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  Father  Rondeault’s  practices. 

These  same  Indians  gave,  two  years  later,  another 
sure  token  of  their  change  for  the  better.  It  was  on  a 
bright  Mayday,  1885,  that  the  Martyr  Bishop  of  Alaska 
favored  this  part  of  the  flock  with  a visit.  The  Cowichans, 
in  high  glee,  went  out  to  sea  to  meet  their  Chief  Pastor. 
What  a sight  must  have  been  those  seven  war  canoes  gaily 
decorated  with  flags  and  banners,  all  these  Indians  in  their 
Sunday  best  and  showy  colors ! We  can  imagine  good 
Father  Rondeault  moving  among  the  crowds  and  making 
final  arrangements  for  the  grand  reception. 


The  new  sanctuary  built  and  blessed  in  1880  had  again 
grown  too  small,  an  indisputable  proof  that  the  flock  had 
increased.  An  addition  long  contemplated  was  put  up, 
and  on  Palm  Sunday,  April,  1900,  the  newly  enlarged 
church  was  to  1)e  formally  dedicated,  when  it  was  acci- 
dentally burnt  down.  Three  days  later,  on  April  11th,  the 
Cowichan  Mission  suffered  a greater  and  sadder  blow. 
On  that  day  death  bore  off  the  great  ])ioneer  missionary,  in 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Victoria.  The  intrepid  soldier  of 
Christ  laid  down  his  weary  head;  in  all  truth  could  he  make 
his  own  the  parting  words  of  the  Great  A])ostle  to  His 
disciple  Timothy:  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I have 
finished  my  course;  I have  kept  the  faith.  As  to  the  rest, 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  justice,  which  the  Lord 
the  just  judge,  will  render  to  me  in  that  day.”  The  inter- 
ment took  place  in  Cowichan  amidst  a vast  concourse  of 
people.  Indians  were  in  evidence  everywhere ; they  had 
gathered  from  far  and  near  to  have  a last  parting  look  at  the 
friendly  features  of  their  father  in  the  faith,  that  father 
who  ever  kindly,  yet  firmly,  had  led  them  from  darkness 
into  light.  Whites  in  great  numbers  now  mournfully 
stood  by  his  bier,  expressing  in  no  ambiguous  manner  the 
veneration  in  which  they  held  the  Apostle  of  the  Cowichan 
Valley. 

Our  .story,  which  might  easily  run  to  greater  length, 
for  many  an  interesting  particular  has  been  omitted,  would 
be  absolutely  incomplete  were  not  due  reference  made  to 
Father  Rondeault’s  co-operators  and  successors.  First  in 
prominence  stands  the  late  Father  Donckele,  who,  in  1878, 
was  appointed  his  assistant.  From  Cowichan,  the  Rev. 
P'ather  Donckele  would  regularly  visit  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts ; we  shall  in  the  course  of  this  paper  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  get  better  accjuainted  with  the  Apostolic  char- 
acter of  this  true  Man  of  God.  In  1890,  Father  Donckele 
was  replaced  by  the  Rev.  Father  Van  Nevel,  who  for  many 
years  did  good  work  in  the  Victoria  diocese.  The  Rev. 
Father  Sobry,  now  on  the  West  Coast,  was  also  for  some 
time  assistant  in  Cowichan.  It  was  Father  Van  Nevel’s 
successor,  the  Rev.  Father  Van  Goethem,  who  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  erecting  the  present  St.  Ann’s  church,  the 
substantial  and  handsome  building  that  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  frame  church  destroyed  by  fire  in  1900.  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  large  numbers  of  Indians  may  be  seen 
wending  their  steps  churchward.  Anyone  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  both  the  annual  Corpus  Christ! 
procession  and  the  annual  memorial  service  at  the  grave 
of  the  pioneer  pastor  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  work  of 
the  late  Father  Rondeault  has  been  a lasting  one,  and  that 
the  five  hundred  Indians,  according  to  general  statistics 
the  present  population,  have  not  been  taught  the  way  of 
salvation  in  vain. 

'Some  months  ago,  the  Royal  Commission  visited  Cow- 
ichan in  order  to  investigate  the  so  much  discussed  Indian 
land  question.  All  the  tribesmen  within  reach  had  an- 
swered the  call.  The  Cowichans  under  the  guidance  of 
their  spiritual  chief,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer  and 
hymns.  Some  natives  from  northern  quarters  were  called 
forward  ; asked  by  the  Commissioner  who  was  to  adminis- 
ter the  oath,  “Are  You  a Christian?”  they  answered  one 
after  another:  “No,  sir,  I am  a Methodist.”  Not  so  the 
Cowichans.  “Are  you  a Christian?”  queried  the  Commis- 
sioner. “Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  and  suiting  the  deed  to 
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the  word,  every  Cowichan  chief  signed  himself  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
So  did  their  grandfathers,  when  they  sat  at  Father  Ron- 
deault’s  feet  on  Komiaken  Hill. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  truth,  we  must  say  that  to- 
wards the  closing  years  of  Father  Rondeault’s  eventful 
career,  tares  had  been  sown  among  the  wheat.  As  the 
Cowichans  had  become  by  now  peaceful  people,  the  time 
was  deemed  opportune  to  sow  dissension.  Trouble  ensued, 
and  for  many  years  the  successors  of  Father  Rondeault 
had  to  struggle  against  inimical  influence.  Be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  Cowichans,  they  always  remained  true  to 
their  allegiance-  Let  us  quote  a voice  from  without-  The 
jubilee  celebrations  of  1883  gave  rise  to  the  annual  Pioneer 
reunion  at  Duncan.  Some  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
such  a gathering,  Mr.  J.  N.  Evans  spoke  as  follows : “In 
regard  to  the  pioneers  of  this  district,  the  names  which 
come  to  the  forefront  are;  Father  Rondeault,  the  Drink- 
water  Brothers,  W.  H.  Lomas,  the  Mariner  Brothers,  Hon. 
W.  Smithe,  and  many  others.  To  that  noble  old  Christian, 
Father  Rondeault,  we  owe  the  deepest  gratitude.  For  as 
the  effect  of  his  life  and  his  teaching  amongst  the  Indians, 

I consider  we,  today,  are  living  so  peaceably  amongst 
them.  He  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  in  his 
calling;  a disciple  of  the  lowdy  Nazarene,  he  met  all  with 
a smile  and  a word  of  cheer  and  encouragement.”  In  a 
letter  the  already  mentioned  M.P.P.  says ; “I  am  very,  very 
sorry  that  others  are  trying  to  destroy  Father  Rondeault’s 
work  or  make  little  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  district. 
In  my  estimation  the  Rev.  Father  has  done  more  for  the 
district  than  any  other  minister  of  any  denomination  who 
has  ever  held  charge  in  this  district.  As  a boy  I was 
brought  up  to  abhor  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But, 
knowing  Father  Rondeault,  watching  his  life,  I have 
changed  my  opinion.  I have  never  met  a purer,  nobler 
Christian  than  the  late  Father  Rondeault.  If  a ballot  were 
taken  among  all  the  old  pioneers  as  to  who  had  done  the 
most  for  the  district,  it  would  lie  between  Father  Ron- 
deault and  Joseph  Drinkwater.  In  conclusion  I would  use 
Tennyson’s  words  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  very 
applicable  to  our  old  friend  Father  Rondeault; 

“Whatever  records  leap  to  light 
His  never  will  be  shamed.” 

Such  testimony  needs  no  comment. 

Father  Van  Goethemds  work  in  Cowichan  was  taken  up 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Company  of  Mary,  in  this  part  of  Can- 
ada better  known  as  Marist  Fathers.  The  Blessed  Louis  de 
Montfort,  who  in  1715  founded  this  community  in  France, 
had  at  one  time  dreamt  of  consecrating  his  life  and  energies 
to  the  Indians  of  Canada,  but  in  an  audience  with  Clement 
XI.  was  sent  back  to  his  native  country  with  the  special 
mission  of  counteracting  the  work  of  the  Jansenists,  who 
then  were  spreading  their  poisonous  doctrine.  God  direct- 
ed Blessed  Louis’  sons  to  Canada.  Following  upon  ar- 
rangements between  His  Lordship  Mgr.  Orth,  then  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  and  the  Superior  General  of  the  Company  of 
Mary,  Fathers  of  said  community  took,  in  1903,  charge  of 
the  Cowichan  District.  The  first  Superior  in  Cowichan 
was  the  late  Father  Marmouget,  who  after  some  years  pas- 
torate, was  sent  to  the  mission  of  Nyassaland,  Africa, 
where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Durand,  who  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the  Rev.  Father 


Lemmens,  now  Principal  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School 
at  Kuper  Island.  The  Rev.  Father  Scheelen  is  the  present 
superior  of  the  Cowichan  mission. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  without  a word  of 
praise  and  gratitude  for  the  good  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  who 
have  always  proved  a most  valuable  acquisition  in  Cow- 
ichan. They  arrived  in  1863,  when  Father  Rondeault’s 
work  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  have  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the  mission.  But  the 
story  of  their  labors  is  told  on  another  page  of  this  number. 

DUNCAN. 

In  August,  1862,  there  anchored  in  Cowichan  Bay  the 
British  corvette  “Hecate,”  carrying  on  board  120  pros- 
pective settlers,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  White  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  The  city  of  Duncan,  the  capital  of  the 
district  we  might  say,  lies  right  in  the  heart  of  the  fertile 
valley  formed  by  the  Cowichan,  Koksilah,  and  Chemainus 
rivers.  For  many  years,  the  Catholic  population  of  Dun- 
can was  “pusillus  grex,”  a handful.  As  long  as  the  late 
Father  Rondeault  was  the  only  priest  in  the  vicinity,  these 
few  faithful  would  attend  divine  service  in  the  Cowichan 
Church,  but  later  on  were  attended  to  from  the  headquar- 
ters by  the  pioneer  priest’s  assistants.  The  Rev.  Father 
Van  Goethem  who,  on  stated  Sundays,  would  say  Mass  for 
the  Catholic  settlers  in  the  Indian  day  school  on  the 
Somenos  Reserve,  continued  doing  so  when  entrusted  with 
the  whole  flock  after  Father  Rondeault’s  demise.  One 
might  have  expected  the  Somenos  Indians  to  swell  Father 
Van  Goethem’s  white  congregation  on  the  Sunday  he  hap- 
pened to  officiate  at  Duncan.  Not  so;  Indians  aie  Indians, 
they  must  have  their  way  and  pray  where  they  feel  at 
home.  Time  and  again,  when  driving  to  Duncan  to  say 
Mass  for  his  sprinkling  of  Duncan  Whites,  Father  Van 
Goethem  would  meet  his  Duncan  Indians  on  their  way  to 
Cowichan,  where  they  did  attend  the  Father’s  second 
Mass.  A church,  under  the  title  of  St.  Edward,  was  built 
and  blessed  at  Duncan  in  1902,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Stern 
appointed  resident  pastor.  The  Rev.  Father  Stern  who,  at 
the  same  time,  looked  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  Cobble 
Hill,  Chemainus,  Mount  Sicker  and  Crofton,  remained  in 
charge  till  the  following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Company  of  Mary.  The  congregation 
grew  slowly;  even  six  years  ago  St.  Edward’s  Church 
seemed  too  large.  A change  for  the  better  came  as  of  a 
sudden ; last  year  the  church  proved  too  small  and  had  to 
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be  enlarged,  and  at  the  moment  we  are  writing  can  hardly 
accommodate  the  faithful.  St.  Edward’s,  Duncan,  bids 
fair  to  become  the  catholic  stronghold  of  the  Cowichan 
district.  May  Duncan  continue  prospering  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  the  greater  consolation  of  its  popular 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Father  Boshonwers. 

COBBLE  HILL. 

Catholics  of  this  locality  are  indebted  for  their  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  church  to  the  zeal  and  efforts  of  the  late 
Father  Donckele,  Father  Rondeault’s  first  assistant.  This 

church  was  built 
in  1887,  but  was 
not  blessed  until 
June  2nd,  1889,  by 
the  late  Bishop 
Lemmens.  I m - 
portant  improve- 
ments on  the 
church  and  sur- 
rounding property 
were  made  some 
years  ago  during 
the  incumbency 
of  Rev.  Father 
Scheelen.  The  Catholic  congregation  of  Cobble  Flill 
is  none  of  the  largest,  but  there  are  signs  of  increase. 
Mass  is  celebrated  here  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month. 
At  a little  distance  from  Cobble  Flill  and  along  the  C.P. 
Kailway  lies  the  well-known  Shawnigan  Lake.  Number- 
less tourists  yearly  resort  to  this  beautiful  spot ; of  recent 
years  Mass  has  been  celebrated  here  once  a month  during 
the  summer  season  for  the  convenience  of  Catholic  vaca- 
tionists. 

CROFTON  AND  MOUNT  SICKER. 

These  two  places  were  at  one  time  regularly  attended 
to  from  either  Duncan  or  Cowichan.  Mount  Sicker  was, 
some  ten  years  ago.  a lively,  thrifty  mining  camp.  As, 
among  the  men  employed,  there  was  a goodly  number  of 
Catholics,  Father  Stern  and  later  on  the  Cowichan  Fathers 
would,  once  a month,  scale  the  mountain  slopes  and  cele- 
brate the  Divine  Mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners. 
Prospects  were  then  so  bright  that  His  Lordship  Mgr. 
Orth  seriously  thought  of  building  a chapel  on  this  high 
elevation;  prudence,  however,  bade  him  wait.  Events 
soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  delay ; for  lack  of  finances  the 
work  in  the  copper  mines  was  discontinued,  and  the  miners 
scattered,  leaving  behind  them  a deserted  place.  Together 
with  the  Mount  Sicker  settlement  fell  Crofton,  on  Osborne 
Bay.  In  February,  1903,  Mass  was  said  for  the  first  time 
in  Crofton  in  the  upper  floor  of  a hall  which  alternately 
accommodated  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and 
Episcopalians.  The  Mission  did  not  last  long  enough  to 
give  the  attending  priest  an  opportunity  to  build  a church. 
The  cessation  of  mining  activities  on  Mount  Sicker  brought 
about  the  closing  of  the  smelter  at  Crofton. 

CHEMAINUS. 

Twelve  miles  north  of  Duncan  lies  Chemainus,  a place 
that  owes  its  existence  to  its  timber  mills,  an  industry  that 
employs  nearly  all  the  people.  The  Chemainus  Catholics 
were  originally  attended  to  from  Kuper  Island  by  the  Rev. 


Feather  Van  Nevel,  till  in  1903  the  Cowichan  Fathers  took 
charge.  Up  to  December,  1909,  Holy  Mass  was  celebrated 
once  a month  in  the  hall  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
It  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Scheelen  that  the  Catholics  of  Chemainus  came  in  pos- 
session of  a little  church,  built  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Joseph  in  the  snmmer  of  said  year. 

o 

There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  missionary’s  endeavors 
in  the  large  and  beautiful  Cowichan  district.  The  mis- 
sions already  established  on  a sure  basis  will  cer- 
tainly continue  to  grow ; those  that  are  as  yet  weak  will 
become  strong,  and  those  that  are,  in  appearance,  dead, 
will  revive.  We  must  not  forget  that  when  the  late  Father 
Rondeault  first  set  foot  on  Cowichan  soil  the  inhabitants 
were  all  heathen  Indians ; there  were  no  Whites.  Now 
these  Indians  are  Catholics,  and  many  Whites  adhere  to 
the  true  faith.  There  was  then  no  resident  priest,  there 
was  no  church,  no  altar  on  which  the  Sacrifice  of  the  New 
Law  was  daily  offered ; now  there  are  devoted  priests  and 
religious  who  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  worthy  fore- 
runner; now  there  are  four  churches,  besides  the  old  his- 
toric structure  on  Komiaken  Hill.  Then  the  true  God 
was  practically  ignored,  now  we  meet  with  Indians  and 
Whites  who  publicly  confess  this  God  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  who  established  on  Peter  the  only  true  Church, 
ag'ainst  which  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail. 

o 

THE  SAANICH  MISSION 

In  July,  1912,  died  on  the  East  Saanich  Reservation  a 
decrepit  old  Indian,  Joe  Kolesulth  by  name.  Old  Joe,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  had  been  intimately  connected 
Avith  the  early  history  of  the  Saanich  Mission ; he  died  a 
true  penitent  after  having  been,  at  one  time,  a stumbling 
block  in  the  missionary’s  path.  It  is  a pretty  difficult  task 
to  sit  down  and  write  an  account  strictly  correct  of  early 
Saanich  missionary  work.  Our  pioneer  apostles  had  no 
time  to  keep  a diary,  still  less  to  compile  a history  of 
their  woes  and  worries  more  plentiful,  to  be  sure,  than 
their  joys  and  consolations.  No  more  can  we  rely  on  our 
old  Indians  for  information  chronologically  accurate.  The 
a’cerage  Indian  has  a very  poor  idea  of  time.  It  happens 
repeatedly  that  a native  on  meeting  a person  will  exclaim 
and  say:  “laka  tlate  lale  halo  naika  nanich  maika”  (“I 
did  not  see  you  for  a very  long  time”),  and  yet  this  “very 
long  time”  usually  covers  hardly  a fortnight-  With  such 
standard,  of 
course,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to 
expect  our  peo- 
ple to  narrate 
correctly  what 
happened  fifty 
years  ago,  for  the 
beaconlight  o f 
true  faith  then 
began  shining  in 
the  darkness  of 
Saanich  heathen- 
dom. Our  first 
bishop,  who  in  the 
latter  thirties 
preached  the  good 
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tidings  along  the  Fraser  river  must  undoubtedly  have  had 
some  Saanich  people  among  his  audience,  perhaps  among 
his  newly  baptized.  Neither  is  it  improbable  that  Saanich 
Indians  attended  the  first  Mass  ever  celebrated  on  South 
Eastern  Vancouver  Island,  St.  Joseph’s  Day,  1843. 

The  first  Black  Robe  we  find  recorded  visiting  the 
Saanich  Indians  was  the  Rev.  Father  Lempfrit,  O.M.I., 
who,  in  May,  1850,  stayed  for  a whole  week  on  one  of  the 
Reservations  and  there  baptized  upwards  of  300  people. 
Annals  then  became  practically  silent  for  a while  till  in 
1859,  when,  we  are  told,  late  Father  Chirouse,  O.M.I.,  set 
foot  on  the  East  Saanich  reservation.  The  reservation  was 
then,  as  it  still  is  now,  the  largest  of  the  Saanich  Indian 
settlements.  The  population  in  those  dajs  must  have 
amounted  to  at  least  some  400  people  all  told,  huddled  to- 
gether in  these  uninviting,  objectionable  camphouses,  un- 
fortunately not  out  of  sight  yet.  The  priest  of  God,  eager 
to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  His  Master,  deemed  it  right  that 
the  souls  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  clad  with  the  res- 
plendent garment  of  divine  grace  to  match  with  the  climatic 
advantages  and  the  magnificent  scenery  the  author  of  na- 
ture had  endowed  their  village  with.  He  decided  upon 
establishing  a mission  post.  This  plan  was  matured  into 
reality  in  the  following  year  by  the  late  Father  Jayol, 
O.M.I.  Aided  by  Brother  Blanchet  and  some  Indians  of 
good  will  Father  Jayol  erected  a log  house  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  church  and  dwelling  place.  Luxur- 
ies, of  course,  were  out  of  the  question;  the  good  Father 
and  his  faithful  companion  oftentimes  lacked  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

From  what  information  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
it  appears  that  Father  Jayol  and  Brother  Blanchet  stayed 
for  about  three  years  on  the  East  Saanich  Reserve,  visiting 
-in  the  meanwhile  not  only  the  Indians  scattered  over  the 
Peninsula  but  also  the  many  colored  people  located  on 
San  Juan  Island. 

Why,  after  a lapse  of  three  years,  did  Father  Jayol 
withdraw?  What  had  happened?  The  then  chief  of  the 
Tsewtch  Reservation  was  growing  old  and  feeble  and  Joe 
Kolesulth,  a stalwart,  intelligent  young  man  aspired  to 
the  office.  Unfortunately  Father  Jayol  had  grave  reasons 
to  oppose  Joe’s  candidacy,  for  the  pretender  was  a boister- 
ous, wild  young  fellow ; the  saintly  priest’s  very  presence 
was  a standing  reproof  of  Joe’s  wicked  ways.  Whilst 
some  Indians  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  Father’s  wise  les- 
sons and  advices,  Joe  and  his  supporters  would  deride 
the  missionary  and  hinder  him  in  a thousand  ways.  Things 
came  to  a climax  when  they  ascertained  that  the  mission- 
ary vetoed  their  leader’s  election ; they  then  rose  up,  and 
actually  threatened  the  life  of  Father  Jayol,  who  finally 
resolved  on  shaking  Saanich  dust  off  his  feet,  and  directing 
his  steps  unto  more  congenial  listeners.  Evangelization, 
however,  was  not  abandoned  for  all  that;  the  late  Bishop 
d’Herbomez,  then  Father  d’Herbomez  and  Oblate  Super- 
ior at  Esquimalt,  once  more  planted  the  sign  of  salvation 
on  the  different  reserves;  he  built  on  the  Tsatulp  (South- 
west Saanich)  Reserve  a little  church  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  was  converted  into  a camphouse  by  the  local  na- 
tives. The  late  Fathers  Fouquet  and  Pandosy  would  also, 
at  stated  times,  visit  the  Saanich  Indian  settlements.  They 


never  made  much  headway  on  the  East  Saanich  Reserve; 
down  to  this  very  day  this  ungrateful  spot  has  always 
been  a heartsore  to  the  missionary.  The  Indians  there  do 
not  seem  to  care  for  the  ]iriest  and  his  ministrations ; only 
last  year  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  the  much  grieved 
spectator  of  a funeral  sacrifice,  and  that  on  a Sunday  af- 
ternoon after  he  had  held  service  for  the  “few  faithful.’’ 
Strange  admixture  of  heathendom  and  Christianity.  It 
seems  as  if  the  curse  of  God  hovers  over  this  place,  which 
once,  in  sheer  arrogance,  rejected  a noble,  self-sacrificing 
priest. 

And  what  became  of  Joe  Kolesulth?  After  Father 
Jayol’s  departure,  Joe,  without  delay,  tore  down  the  log 
house,  helped  herein  by  the  companions  of  his  profligacy. 
But  “God  is  not  mocked.”  Prematurely  crippled  up  with 
age  and  misery,  Joe  clearly  realized  the  mistake  of  his  past 
life,  lamenting  his  evil  doings,  and  touchingly  begging  for 
pardon.  Almost  entirely  abandoned  by  his  own  relatives, 
Joe  had  to  rely  on  his  practically  only  friend,  the  successor 
of  the  Gospel  Herald  he  once  loaded  with  contempt.  Old 
Joe  died  whilst  most  of  the  Indians  were  away  fishing.  He 
died  reconciled  with  his  God,  his  confessions  were  so  sin- 
cere and  edifying,  but  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  his 
tragical  end  was  not  intended  by  Almighty  God  to  impress 
more  deeply  the  solemn  warning  the  Psalmist  issues  to 
mankind  at  large : “Touch  ye  not  my  anointed.” 

The  evangelization  of  the  Saanich  Indians  commenced 
by  the  valiant  Fathers  of  the  O.M.I.  old  brigade  and 
others,  was  continued  by  the  late  Father  Mandart.  Joseph 
Mary  Mandart  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Vannes,  Brit- 
tany, in  the  year  1819,  and  was  a student  m Pans  when 
Divine  Providence  willed  it  that  he  should  meet  Bishop 
Demers,  then  in  Europe,  in  quest  of  laborers  for  his  exten- 
sive vineyard.  The  prelate’s  appeal  must  have  echoed  with- 
in the  young  Levite’s  soul,  for  the  spring  of  1862  saw 
Father  Mandart  land  in  Victoria. 

Rev.  Father  Mandart  labored  in  Victoria  and  on  San 
Juan  Island  (where  he  built  a church)  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  Saanich.  His  sojourn  in  this  latter  place 
was  not  a continuous  one ; a cursory  glance  at  the  Saanich 
registers  proves  to  a dem- 
onstration that  the  pastor 
was  often  called  away  on 
various  missions-  To 
understand  this  all  the 
better  we  should,  first  of 
all,  not  forget  that  the 
French  population  was 
larger  than  it  is  at  present, 
so  it  happened  that  Father 
Mandart,  himself  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  was 
frequently  in  Victoria, 
where  his  services  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by 
his  fellow  country  people. 

Then,  again,  we  know 
that  Father  Mandart,  in 
1877,  accompanied  the 
saintly  Bishop  Seghers 
to  Alaska. 


THE  LATE  FATHER  MANDART 
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The  late  Father  Mandart  almost  has  the  reputation  of 
having  been  an  eccentric  sort  of  man.  The  beginning  he 
made  in  Saanich  would  lend  itself  to  this  belief  were  one 
to  lose  sight  of  this  devoted  priest’s  great  humility  and  his 
contempt  for  an  “easy  chair  life.”  When  he  came  to 
Saanich,  there  was  neither  church  nor  presbytery;  the  only 
church  property  was  a piece  of  land  not  very  far  from 
the  present  West  Saanich  Rectory.  The  Rev.  Father  Man- 
dart  took  to  this  piece  of  land  and  there  found  a presby- 
tery almost  ready  made,  a fallen  tree,  the  upturned,  wide- 
spreading  roots  of  which  formed  the  back,  whilst  “shakes” 
the  missionary  himself  had  split  were  soon  turned  into 
suitable  side  walls.  This  well-nigh  entirely  nature-made 
hut  was  Father  Mandart’s  first  glebehouse  and  church. 
Here  he  lived  for  a whole  year;  here,  too,  he  celebrated 
Holy  Mass  every  week  day  morning,  for  on  Sundays  he 
would  offer  the  Divine  Sacrifice  on  the  Tsartlip  Reserva- 
tion, in  a sort  of  Indian  camphouse  which,  for  the  occasion, 
went  by  the  name  of  church.  When  not  engaged  visiting 
his  flock.  Father  Mandart  would  be  seen,  in  his  red  shirt 
sleeves,  clearing  with  his  own  hands  “The  priests’  place,” 
which  he  eventually  greatly  improved  and  planted  in  part 
with  apple  trees.  By  and  by  Father  Mandart  exchanged 
this  temporary  and  most  uncomfortable  residence  for  a 
little  log  house,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a Salt  Spring 
Island  Kanaka,  he  built  a little  way  behind  the  cemetery. 
His  third  step  towards  more  clerical  quarters  was  the 
structure  still  extant  between  the  church  and  the  present 
rectory.  This  building,  now  the  Indian  day  school, 
initially  was  an  oratory  blessed  in  March,  1876,  by  late 
Bishop  Seghers,  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  at  the  rear  of  this  little 
chapel  that  Father  Mandart  lived. 

Father  Mandart’s  career  in  Saanich  not  only  was  an 
unpretentious  one;  it  was  a genuine  life  of  penance.  He 
usually  slept  on  the  floor,  at  least,  he  never  slept  in  a bed; 
he  wore  stockings  only  once  a year,  on  Good  Friday,  when 
he  had  to  participate  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  at  the 
cathedral ; when  out  in  the  country,  he  would  sling  his 
shoes  over  his  shoulders  and  walk  bare-footed.  There 
was  no  Victoria  and  Sidney  Railway  at  the  time,  and 
Father  Mandart  was  too  mortified  a man  even  to  avail 
himself  of  the  many  offers  kind  neighbors  made  to  him ; 
he  would  not  be  driven  to  town.  Only  in  late  years,  a,s 
age  began  to  tell  on  him..  Father  Mandart  would  consent 
to  “a  lift.” 

Father  Mandart  was  earnest,  sedate,  zealous,  scrupu- 
lous almost  in  the  fulfilling  of  his  priestly  duties,  and  on 
account  of  his  sterling  qualities  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
congregation.  The  Indians,  too,  liked  their  missionary; 
gradually  emerging  from  their  state  of  heathen  ignorance, 
they  began  to  appreciate  the  efforts  Father  Mandart  made 
to  procure  their  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual.  Yet, 
drunkenness  and  all  the  evils  this  vice  drags  in  its  train 
would  occasionally  ravage  the  flock  and  grieve  the  shep- 
herd’s heart.  There  is  only  one  instance  on  record  to 
show  that  the  priest’s  life  was  ever  imperilled.  It  hap- 
pened, indeed,  one  day,  that  Father  Mandart,  on  his  way 
home  from  some  duty  call,  had  his  attention  arrested  by 
voices  apparently  issuing  from  the  high  ferns  by  the  road- 
side; he  stopped,  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  these  words  : 
“Tloosh  halo,  leplate  iaka”  (‘We  better  not.  It  is  the 


priest”).  What  was  the  intent  of  these  men?  Apparently 
to  kill  the  harmless  passer-by  and  rob  him  of  clothes  and 
money.  Seeing  that  the  supposed  to  be  “wealthy  white 
man,”  the  intended  victim,  was  their  own  priest,  the  In- 
dians dropped  their  weapons.  Although  Father  Mandart 
had  recognized  the  voices,  and  later  narrated  the  fact,  he 
never  disclosed  any  names;  he  carried  the  secret  with  him 
to  his  grave.  Such  was  the  only  instance  of  a narrow 
escape  Father  Mandart  ever  had  from  his  Indians.  How- 
ever, they  would  at  times  play  practical  jokes  on  him.  He 
was  in  the  habit  on  Sundays  of  setting  coffee  before  ser- 
vice so  as  to  have  a ready  breakfast  immediately  after  his 
thanksgiving.  Luck  would  have  it  that  the  Indians  soon 
found  this  out,  and  without  any  malice,  but  simply  out  of 
mischief,  would  enjoy  a good  cup  of  coffee.  Of  course, 
they  would  not  wait  for  Father’s  opinion  in  the  matter, 
but  took  French  leave.  Father  Mandart,  on  realizing 
what  had  happened,  would  shake  his  head  and  say  with 
a smile ; “Ah,  these  big  children,  they  fooled  me  again.” 
Sometimes,  however,  the  Indians  would  appropriate 
articles  more  valuable  than  a cup  of  coffee.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  I was  told  by  an  old  Indian  that  one 
day  two  wicked  young  natives  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
steal  one  of  the  Father’s  vestments,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
with  the  shreds  enriched  their  dancing  costume.  God’s  pun- 
ishment came  swiftly.  The  day  following  the  crime  these 
young  men  went  out  hunting;  one  only  returned  home;' 
the  other,  mistaken  for  a deer,  was  killed  by  his  fellow. 
The  latter,  a couple  of  days  later,  started  for  Victoria,  but 
never  reached  there ; he  was  done  to  death  by  a white  man 
whose  property  he  was  caught  in  the  act  of  destroying. 
“And,”  concluded  my  old  Indian,  ‘so  they  both  died  a ter- 
rible death  in  a week’s  time  because  they  had  robbed  our 
priest ; but  God  avenged  our  priest.” 

About  the  year  1886,  Father  Mandart  was  recalled  to 
Victoria  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  French  community. 
It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  building,  now 
at  the  corner  of  Mason  Street,  across  from  the  College, 
once  was  St.  Louis  Church.  After  Father  Mandart  had 
withdrawn  from  Saanich,  the  mission  was  attended  to  by 
priests  of  the  Cathedral  staff.  Our  late  missionary.  Bishop 
Lemmens,  held  Saanich  in  great  affection;  very  often  he 
would  either  ride  or  drive  out  to  say  Mass,  and  visit  the 
people;  nay,  more,  he  would  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  turn 
his  hands  to  manual  labor;  he  did  not  deem  it  below  the 
dignity  of  his  office  to  paint  with  his  own  hands  the  pre- 
sent school  house,  then  the  church.  The  late  Father  Man- 
dart died  a peaceful  and  saintly  death  in  St.  Joseph’s  hos- 
pital on  October  16th,  1893. 

At  the  time  of  his  demise  the  late  missionary  was  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese,  having  been  appointed  to  this 
important  office  previous  to  Bishop  Lemmens’  departure 
for  Europe.  Upon  his  own  and  legitimate  wish  the  body 
was  laid  at  rest  in  Saanich.  The  funeral  service,  which 
took  place  amidst  a vast  concourse  of  people  on  October 
19th,  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Louis 
Lootens,  Bishop  of  Castabala  and  retired  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Idaho.  The  late  Bishop  Lootens  was  not  a stranger  on 
Vancouver  Island.  Born  in  Bruges,  Belgium,  in  1827  the 
Rev.  Louis  Lootens  was  promoted  to  the  priesthood  by  our 
own  Bishop  Demers  in  Paris,  1851,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  arrived  in  Victoria.  For  some  years  he  did  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  then  more  extensive  diocese  of  Vancou- 
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ver  Island,  travelling  up  and 
along  the  Fraser  River  and 
the  East  Coast  of  our  own 
island.  In  the  early  sixties 
he  went  to  California,  where 
he  remained  till  in  1868,  when 
he  was  appointed  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Idaho;  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resign  in 
1876.  True  to  his  old  love 
for  British  Columbia,  Bishop 
Lootens  came  back  to  Van- 
couver Island,  spending  his 
time  between  Victoria  and 
Cowichan,  where  he  would 
often  stay  with  his  lifelong 
friend.  Father  Rondeault. 

The  retired  Bishop’s  sojourn 
on  Vancouver  Island  was  not 
altogether  a life  of  “leisure 
with  dignity” ; he  knew  how 
to  render  himself  useful,  be- 
sides he  wrote  a book  on  Gre- 
gorian music,  in  which  he 
was  very  proficient,  and  in 
the  “Tablet”  several  learned 
articles  in  which,  with  argu- 
ments drawn  from  philology, 
he  vindicated  the  authorship 
of  “The  Imitation  of  Christ” 
for  Thomas  a Kempis.  Bishop 
Lootens  died  in  Victoria  on 
January  12th,  1898.  His  remains  were  transferred  to 
Saanich,  and  it  is  in  the  same  graveyard  that  alike  repose. 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Awaiting  the  judgment  day, 

Bishop  Lootens,  Fathers  Mandart  and  Leroy,  amidst  the 
flock  of  years  and  days  gone  by.  Some  months  prior  to 
Father  Mandart’s  death  the  Rev.  Father  Vullinghs  was 
named  the  second  resident  priest  of  Saanich. 

The  Rev.  Father  A.  J.  Vullinghs  is  a native  of  Hol- 
land; he  came  to  Saanich  towards  the  end  of  July,  1893, 
and  found  the  mission,  as  he  states  himself,  rather  aban- 
doned and  dilapidated.  As  there  had  been  no  residing 
priest  for  many  years,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  who  would  come  ofl:  and  on  in 
the  meanwhile,  things  were  in  a precarious  condition. 
However,  Father  Vullinghs  had  not  exactly  to  start  afresh 
for  the  Indians,  although  not  shining  examples  of  piety, 
had  not  altogether  fallen  away  from  Christianity.  From 
the  very  first,  the  pastor  had  the  consolation  of  reaping 
fruit  others  had  sown  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  be- 
dewed with  their  tears.  Several  exemplary  white  families 
already  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  warmly  welcomed 
the  young  priest  upon  whose  shoulders  had  fallen  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  too  heavy  for  the  veteran  soldier. 
Father  Vullinghs  directly  realized  that  it  meant  time  and 
efforts  to  shape  things  into  new  order,  he  set  to  work  with 
a will.  Possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  as  Christ  bids  his 
priests  do.  Father  Vullinghs  worked,  watched  and  prayed, 
and,  therefore,  achieved  success.  During  his  incumbency, 
the  more  noteworthy  of  the  changes  due  to  his  instru- 
mentality are  the  erection  of  a new  church  at  West  Saan- 


ich, and  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity a commodious  resi- 
dence, and  at  East  Saanich 
the  construction  of  a church 
and  school  building.  A beau- 
tiful garden,  conspicuous  for 
the  variety  of  its  shrubl^ery, 
proves  to  a demonstration 
that  the  skilled  Father  Vul- 
linghs not  only  understood 
the  art  of  economising  time, 
but  also  well  knew  how  to 
unite  the  agreeable  with  the 
useful. 

The  Reverend  Father  Vul- 
linghs severed  his  connection 
with  the  Saanich  Mission  in 
January,  1909,  after  a pastor- 
ate of  sixteen  years.  During 
the  Rev.  Father’s  sojourn  in 
Europe,  the  Saanich  Mission 
was  attended  to  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Scheelen,  S.M.M.  For 
twenty-two  months,  the  Rev. 
Father  Scheelen  administer- 
ed with  unflagging  zeal  his 
large  district,  for,  whilst  sta- 
tioned in  Cowichan,  the  mis- 
sionary looked  after  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  Chemainus, 
Cobble  Hill,  Crofton,  Sooke, 
Saanich,  Sidney,  and  the  Gulf 
Islands.  Upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  September,  1910, 
the  Rev.  Father  Vullinghs  was  assigned  to  replace  tem- 
porarily the  Very  Rev.  Father  Nicolaye  in  Ladysmith,  but 
it  was  not  until  December  of  the  same  year  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  Company  of  Mary  definitely  took  charge  of 
the  Saanich  missionary  district. 

At  Easter,  1912,  the  Rev.  Father  Scheelen  was  ap- 
pointed Superior  of  the  Cowichan  Mission,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Father  Ronden,  hitherto  assistant  for 
Sidney  and  the  Islands.  The  Rev.  Father  Vullinghs  is 
now  rector  of  the  newly  founded  parish  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  Oak  Bay. 

The  Indians  are  a fast  vanishing  race.  Their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Saanich  District  are  greatly  on  the  de- 
crease. Today  they  barely  number  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
distributed  over  four  villages.  The  Whites,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  attracted  by 
the  advantages  of  our 
climate  and  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  the  scen- 
ery. Saanich  Peninsula, 
which  for  many  years 
had  lain  in  dignified  ob- 
scurity, is  now  fast  leap- 
ing into  prominence;  the 
influx  of  population  being 
largely  promoted  by  the 
many  and  up-to-date  trav- 
elling conveniences,  the 
lack  of  which  made  for- 
merly of  this  wonderland 
a genuine  puzzleland. 

SIDNEY. 

Some  seven  miles  from  the  South  Saanich  Catholic 
Rectory  lies  Sidney.  The  growth  of  this  little  town,  or- 
ganized only  in  1893.  has  been  handicapped  from  its  incep- 
tion, because  of  the  insufficient  transportation  facilities. 
Up  till  recently,  Sidney  was  much  in  the  position,  quite  un- 
deservedly, of  a naughty  child  relegated  into  a corner  and 
looked  at  by  hardly  anybody.  One  needs  not  to  be  a pro- 
phet to  augur  that  this  epoch  of  isolation  is  past.  A new 
era  has  opened,  Sidney  is  fast  developing,  and  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  town  will  be  as  busy  and  robust 
as  its  surrounding  scenery  is  inviting  and  magnificent. 
Catholicity  has  already  joined  the  onward  march  of  pro- 
gress. Sidney  was  originally  attended  from  Saanich  by 
Rev.  Father  Vullinghs,  then  in  charge,  but  later  on  was 
looked  after  by  priests  coming  from  Victoria,  who  would 
celebrate  Holy  Mass  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Sigalerba.  In 
1908,  during  the  administration  of  the  late  Very  Rev. 
.Father  Brabant,  and  whilst  the  Rev.  Father  Van  Nevel 
was  the  attending  priest,  a little  church  was  built.  A new 
substantial  church  was  erected  in  1911  under  the  title  of 
St.  Elizabeth.  The  Catholic  congregation  of  Sidney,  al- 
though not  very  large  as  yet,  deserves  the  greatest  of 
praise  for  their  attachment  to  their  church,  and  for  the 
zeal  with  which  they  work  for  its  adornment.  Under  the 
kind  and  energetic  leading  of  the  present  attendant,  the 
Rev.  Father  Cortenraad,  Catholicity  in  Sidney  cannot  but 
prosper. 

THE  GULF  ISLANDS 

The  Catholics  living  on  the  Gulf  Islands  which  lie  im- 
mediately north  of  Victoria  are  attended  to  from  Saanich. 

Salt  Spring  Island  is  the  largest  and  decidedly  the 
most  attractive  of  the  group  just  north  of  the  Saanich 
Peninsula.  It  occupies  a central  position  in  every  respect. 
Originally  named  Admiral  Island,  after  the  late  Admiral 
Baynes,  it  is  now  known  both  popularly  and  officially  as 
Salt  Spring  Island,  owing  to  the  saline  springs,  of  which 
there  are  some  fifteen  at  the  north  end  of  the  island.  Salt 
Spring  Island  is  well  known  for  its  sterling  natural  features, 
its  grand  scenery,  its  agricultural  possibilities,  its  dense, 
stately  forests.  The  population  is  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred,  a hundred  of  whom  are  Catholics.  The  first 


white  settlers  arrived  in  August,  1859,  and  found  the 
island  uninhabited,  except  for  the  occasional  visits  of 
wandering  Indians.  The  Indians  seemed  to  have  had  no 
permanent  settlement  on  this  island,  at  least  they  had 
none  when  the  first  whites  here  took  up  their  abode.  The 
Cowichan  and  Saanich  Indians  only  had  temporary  en- 
campments during  the  fishing  season,  or  in  the  clam  dig- 
ging time;  Ganges  Harbour  particularly  must  have  been 
a great  clam  digging  resort,  the  clam  shell  soil  there  is 
three,  four,  and  even  in  places  as  much  as  seven  feet  in 
depth,  with  trees  two  hundred  years  old  or  more,  growing 
in  it.  Like  all  their  congeners  in  those  far-off  days,  the 
Indians,  by  adventure  visiting  on  Salt  Spring  Island,  were 
troublesome  neighbors ; murder  and  robbery  were  of  a not 
seldom  occurrence,  and  the  gunboat  “Forward”  was  often 
sent  to  the  rescue  of  oppressed  whites.  The  Sansum 
Narrows,  especially,  were  dangerous;  the  Bella  Bella  and 
other  northern  Indians  on  their  way  home  from  Victoria 
easily  fell  victims  to  the  murderous  Cowichans  if  not  es- 
corted by  some  gunboat. 

At  one  time,  when  not  protected,  the  Fort  Rupert 
Indians  were  treacherously  attacked  by  the  Cowichans, 
who  after  having  put  them  to  death,  cut  off  their  heads  and 
stuck  them  on  tall  poles  on  Tent  Island,  a small  Island 
between  Salt  Spring  and  Kuper  Island. 

Shortly  after  the  whites,  came  a goodly  contingent  of 
colored  people  also  called  Kanakas.  They  had  emigrated 
from  Hawaii,  their  island  home,  to  the  United  States; 
many  of  them  had  settled  on  San  Juan  Island,  but  moved 
to  Victoria  and  the  neighboring  islands  when  war  broke  out 
between  the  North  and  South. 

Most  whites  in  these  pioneer  days  inter-married  with 
Indians  and  Kanakas,  the  direct  result  of  which  is  a large 
colony  of  half-breeds. 

The  late  Father  Donckele  was  the  first  regularly  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  the  Gulf  Islands.  His  name  has 
been  for  many  a decade  a household  word  with  the  people 
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of  the  East  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  Fa- 
ther Donckele  was  a man 
after  God’s  own  heart. 

Father  Donckele  be- 
gan to  exercise  the  sa- 
cred ministry  on  the 
Gulf  Islands  in  1878,  af- 
ter he  had  been  named 
assistant  to  the  late  Ap- 
ostolic Fr.  Rondeault. 
Fired  with  the  desire  to 
conquer  souls  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Fr. 
Donckele  courageously 
undertook  the  task  of 
drawing  nearer  to  God 
those  that  were  farthest 
remote  from  churches. 
In  a short  space  of  time. 
Fr.  Donckele  won  the 
good  will  of  all;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  made  himself  one 
with  his  flock.  The  means  of  transport  were,  as  yet,  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  The  man  of  God  reached  his 
scattered  flock  in  a row  boat,  and  each  of  his  trips  would, 
on  the  average,  take  a fortnight.  These  were  long,  weari- 
some trips ; the  missionary  had  to  depend  on  the  tide ; he 
always  knew  when  he  left  Cowichan,  but  could  never  say 
beforehand,  with  certainty,  at  what  time  of  the  day  or 
night  he  would  reach  his  destination ; he  never  knew 
where  he  was  to  have  his  next  meal  or  what  sort  of  meal 
this  would  be.  These  trips  were  often  perilous,  for  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  are  not  always  pacific.  But  Father 
Donckele  fared  well  for  all  that.  He  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try with  much  impaired  health,  so  much  so  that  the  late 
Father  Jonckau,  on  seeing  the  new  missionary,  could  not 
help  remarking  to  a brother  priest:  “Well,  this  one  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  diocese.  I suppose  we  shall  have 
to  start  thinking  about  a coffin.”  The  balmy  climate  of  the 
island,  the  sea  breeze  and  continual  exercise  wonderfully 
improved  Father  Donckele’s  health.  The  tenth  of  May, 
1885,  was  a red  letter  day  for  Salt  Spring  Island  and  its 
painstaking  missionary.  On  that  day,  the  Right  Rev.  J. 
Brondel,  then  bishop  of  Victoria,  solemnly  blessed  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  erected  by  Father  Donckele  at  Fulford 
Harbor.  Obedience,  in  1890,  called  the  pastor  to  a new 
field.  Father  Donckele  then  ceased  attending  to  Salt 
Spring  Island,  but  his  name,  down  to  this  very  day,  is 
in  everybody’s  mouth  because  it  was,  and  still  is,  in  every- 
body’s heart.  Father  Donckele  was  beloved,  idolized,  we 
might  say,  by  his  own  flock,  and  highly  esteemed  by  those 
that  are  not  of  the  fold.  Father  Donckele  was  a pre- 
eminent catechiser ; he  possessed  the  very  enviable  talent 
of  conveying  the  great  teachings  of  our  holy  religion  to 
the  lowly  ones  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Father  Van  Goethem  took  Father  Don- 
ckele’s place  in  the  Islands  District.  He,  too,  would  row 
his  boat  from  Cowichan  to  Salt  Spring  Island,  and  many 
other  ports  of  call.  Later  on  this  mission  was  attended 
from  Victoria.  One,  Father  Kremers,  came  near  being 
drowned  when  rowing  from  Fulford  Harbor  to  Vesuvius 
Bay.  Caught  in  a tide  rip  in  the  Sansum  Narrows,  the 
poor  missionary  saw  his  frail  boat,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
hurled  towards  a rocky  shore.  He  barely  escaped  with 
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his  life;'  his  portable  altar  being  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
the  vestments  stained  with  brine.  Father  Kremers  ar- 
rived at  Vesuvius  Bay,  exhausted  with  exposure  and  hardly 
recognizable  for  his  torn  and  ragged  apparel.  Lie  there 
met  with  a good  Samaritan  in  the  person  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Bitancourt,  an  old  resident,  who  at  all  times  warmly  wel- 
comes the  priest  and  throws  wide  open  to  him  the  doors 
of  his  hospitable  home. 

On  another  occasion,  this  same  priest  was  thrown  out 
of  a carriage,  sustained  a fractured  leg,  and  had  to  remain 
on  the  Island  until  he  was  able  to  be  moved  to  Victoria. 
During  an  interval  of  tv/o  years.  Salt  Spring  Island  had  a 
resident  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Dorval,  but  after  the  lat- 
ter’s departure,  the  mission  (Fulford  Harbor  excepted) 
once  more  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cowichan 
Fathers.  The  late  Father  Marmouget,  S.M.M.,  was  a dar- 
ing, almost  reckless  mariner;  a wild  sea  seemed  to  have 
joys  for  him ; the  settlers  of  the  islands  well  knew  that 
when  “church  week”  came,  the  swelling  surf  was  as  dead 
calm  to  the  dauntless  priest.  When  obedience  called 
Father  Marmouget  away  to  other  parts,  the  cathedral 
clergy  assumed  the  care  of  the  whole  Islands  group. 

As  we  have  said  already,,  the  Islands  now  are  part 
of  the  Saanich  Mission,  and  are  regularly  visited  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Cortenraad. 

Days  of  rapid  and  esay  transit  have  dawned,  no 
doubt;  stately  C.  P.  R.  boats  now  ply  the  waters  of  the 
Strait  of  Georgia ; but  one  would  be  greatly  mistaken 
were  one  to  imagine  that  the  present  day  mission  trips 
are  enjoyable  outings.  Incidents,  experiences  still  will 
occur,  not  as  hazardous,  of  course,  as  in  days  of  yore,  yet 
serious  enough  to  convince  the  priest,  if  he  were  to  doubt 
it.  that  the  Victoria  diocese  is  a missionary  diocese.  Ow- 
ing to  that  spirit  of  independence,  even  in  matters  relig- 
ious, which  seems  to  pervade  the  country,  it  is  difficult  at 
times  to  keep  within  the  fold  certain  sheep  hankering  after 
new  but  dangerous  pastures.  More  difficult  it  is  to  bring 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  people  who  are  so  much  en- 
grossed with  pursuit  of  material  things,  as  to  lose  all  relish 
for  the  Bread  of  Life.  These  considerations,  too  often, 
nowadays,  hinder  the  missionary  from  enjoying  to  the  full 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  God  puts  in  his  path. 

There  are  a few 
Catholics,  a mere 
sprinkling.  Whites, 

Indians  and  half- 
breeds  scattered 
over  the  neighbor- 
ing Mayne,  Pender 
and  Galiano  Islands. 

As  there  is  no  Catho- 
lic house  of  worship 
on  these  islands  the 
Rev.  Father  Corten- 
raad who,  once  a 
month,  visits  these 
places,  now  says 
Ploly  Mass  in  some 
white  man’s  home, 
then  again  celebrates 
the  Divine  Myster- 
ies in  some  Indian’s  st.  paul’s  church,  fulford  harbor 
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We  havei  in  stock  Madam  Grunnier’s 
famous  Beauty  Cream,  which  re- 
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Costumers  — Desk  Pads 
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J^am?  of  the  Readers  of  this  Publication 
will  be  building 

NEW  HOUSES 

When  you  do,  we  invite  you  to  visit  our  Builders’ 
Hardware  Sample  Room.  You  will  find  displayed 
there  the  finest  lime  manufactured  today.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a partial  list  only  out  of  the  very  large 
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B.  C.  Permanent  Loan — The  highest  office  building 
in  Victoria. 

The  Campbell  Building — The  second  highest  office 
building  in  Victoria. 

The  New  High  School — Finest  school  building  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  Congregational  Church. 

The  Scott  Building — Hillside  and  Douglas  Streets. 
The  Wright  Building — Bay  and  Douglas  Streets. 
The  Fairfield  Building — Douglas  Streets. 

The  Stobart-Pease  Building — Yates  Street. 

The  Bellevue — Yates  Street. 

The  Victoria  Theatre  — British  Columbia’s  finest 
theatre. 

The  Central  Building — Broad  and  View  Streets. 
The  Prince  George  Hotel. 

Drake  Hardware  Co.  Ltd 

1418  Douglas  Street  Victoria,  B.C. 
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hovel.  Comfort  and 
refinement  are  hard- 
ly in  evidence  in 
these  Indian  lodges, 
but  a missionary 
will  not  mind  this 
very  much ; the  old 
Indian  hospitality,  in 
spite  of  its  draw- 
backs, has  a charm 
of  its  own.  An  in- 
teresting personality 
among  the  few 
Mayne  Island  In- 
dians is  Tom  Sul- 
sametstsen,  also 
called  S k o o k n m 
Tom,  and  strong  he 
is  indeed,  strong  in 
body  and,  thanks  be 
to  God,  stronger 
still  in  faith.  Once 
upon  a time  Tom  had  seven  wives,  but  that  is  ancient  his- 
tory. He  has  kept  only  one  for  better  or  worse,  till  death 
do  them  part.  Tom  knows  of  no  human  respect,  he  always 
wears  a huge  chaplet  about  his  neck  and  so  does  his  wife ; 
the  beads  are  recited  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
many  a white  family  could  take  a lesson  from  this  savage 
household,  on  seeing  them  devoutly  say  prayers  before  and 
after  meals.  The  Tom  family  does  not  dress  after  che 
latest  fashion,  far  from  it ; the  staple  food  I lived  on  when 
once  spending  a week  in  Tom’s  “mansion”  was  dried  fish, 
wild  duck  and  bread  baked  under  the  ashes ; my  bed,  a 
pile  of  blankets  none  too  clean,  but  what  of  that ! When 
one  sees  the  genuine,  deep  piety  with  which  these  poor 
people  approach  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Eu- 
charist, one  easily  excuses  the  lack  of  outward  ceremony. 
God  must  look  down  with  complacency  upon  these  poor 
people,  why  should  not  his  priest?  Mayne  and  Pender 
Islands  have  marvellously  developed  of  late,  new  indus- 
tries are  being  organized  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  near  future  the  Catholic  congregation 
will  have  sufficiently  increased  to  enable  the  Rev.  Father 
Cortenraad  to  build  in  their  midst  a material  temple  that 
will  the  better  remind  the  island  settlers  that  their  souls 
are,  or  at  least,  ought  to  be,  spiritual  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

o 

KUPER  ISLAND 

This  pretty  islet,  but  a few  miles  in  length  and  still 
less  in  breadth,  borrows  its  name  from  the  naval  officer 
Augustus  Kuper,  commander  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Thetis. 
Its  natural  beauty  is  beyond  adequate  description.  From 
Telegraph  Bay,  on  the  south-west  side,  where  the  Indus- 
trial school  is  situated,  one  beholds  the  stately  densely 
wooded  Vancouver  Island  mountain  range.  If  you  care  for 
a twenty  minutes’  walk  through  a fragrant  forest,  you 
may  gaze  for  hours  at  the  magnificent  panorama  proffered 
by  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  mainland.  Stroll 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west  of  this  unique 
island,  and  }^our  eyes  will  open  on  ever  changing,  ever 
charming  vistas.  Add  to  this  the  bracing,  invigorating  sea 


breeze,  the  genial  climate,  the  hospitality  of  the  kindest  of 
hosts,  and  you  have  but  a faint  idea  of  this  real  “Treasure 
Island.”  It  has  been  said,  and  not  amiss,  that  under  the 
Divine  Architect’s  supervision,  Kuper  Island  is  nature’s 
own  spoiled  child.  Apart  from  its  scenic  and  climatic 
dower,  it  boasts  of  an  Industrial  School  for  Indian  Chil- 
dren, belonging,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  Cowichan 
Agency.  This  school  was  built  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, 1890,  and  as  all  the  children  attending  it  are  Catho- 
lics, Mr.  Macrae,  Inspector,  knowing  of  the  vast  experi- 
ence of  Father  Rondeault’s  assistant,  obtained  for  Father 
Donckele,  upon  Bishop  Lemmens’  recommendation,  the 
important  appointment  of  principal.  To  be  true,  the  Gov- 
ernment did  l:)ut  voice  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  In- 
dians. “We  want  priests,”  they  had  said,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, realizing  that  the  Indian  mind  was  right  for  once, 
secured  priests  and  sisters  to  replace  the  lay  teachers  al- 
ready in  charge.  No  better  choice  could  have  been  made, 
none  better  than  late  Father  Donckele  could  occupy  such  a 
responsible  position.  His  apostolic  zeal,  his  undaunted 
bravery  were  an  open  book  to  everyone,  his  knowledge  of 
Indians  was  accurate  and  deep,  his  love  for  them  heaven- 
born;  with  all  that,  his  administrative  qualities  were  emin- 
ent; in  one  word.  Father  Donckele  was  born  for  the  task; 
he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  took  the  work 
f rmly  in  hand  ; this  institution,  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes, 
he  strengthened  and  thoroughly  organized.  Father  Don- 
ckele remained  at  the  helm  close  upon  seventeen  years. 
VVe  should  be  greatly  mistaken,  however,  were  we  to  imag- 
ine that  things  ever  went  on  “swimmingly.”  Like  all 
enterprises  undertaken  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Kuper 
Island  institution  was  destined  to  thrive  but  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross.  The  late  Father  Donckele  had  to  cope  with 
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difficulties  innumerable ; rivals  would  assail  from  without, 
hurling  the  treacherous  weapon  of  falsehood  at  the  nas- 
cent school ; ill-advised,  world-wise  friends  from  within 
would  heap  the  most  flippant  criticisms  on  the  hardy  niis- 
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sionary  and  his  work.  Father  Donckele’s  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  God,  his  unflinching  energy  won  out  at  last.  Like 
the  storm-tossed  vessel  that  daringly  pursues  her  course, 
Father  Donckele’s  ship  victoriously  traversed  the  period  of 
trial. 

The  school  has  been  a success.  It  has  been  a great 
boon  to  the  Indians,  young  and  old,  although  the  elders  do 
not  always  appreciate  at  its  true  worth  all  that  is  done 
for  the  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
offsprings.  Indians,  no  matter  how  old,  are  great  chil- 
dren ; due  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  their  slowly 
evolving  mentality;  we  cannot  and  should  not  judge  them 
from  our  own  point  of  view.  It  has  been  said  that  Indian 
children,  boys  and  girls,  easily  revert  to  original  conditions, 
and  that  the  work  of  those  in  charge  is  labor  lost,  talents 
and  energies  wasted.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  easy  to  tell  an 
ex-school  boy,  an  ex-school  girl  from  their  brothers  and 
sisters  that  did  not  enjoy  similar  advantages.  We  readily 
concede  that  the  average  white  child  better  benefits  by 
college  and  convent  training,  but  the  adaptibility  is  differ- 
ent. Granted  that  owing  to  their  inborn  lack  of  steadiness 
and  ambition,  Indian  children  do  not  derive  all  the  profit 
one  would  expect  from  the  various  arts  and  industries 
they  are  taught ; granted,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  their 
scholarly  attainments  do  not  reach  a high  mark,  an  un- 
deniable fact  is  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Holy  Religion 
they  acquire  is  better  with  them  than  with  those  deprived  of 
school  training,  and  this  for  reasons  one  conversant  with 
Indian  ways  will  understand  without  difficulty.  Those 
in  charge  of  the  institution  deserve  the  greatest  sympathy 
together  with  the  sincerest  of  praise,  for  their  lives  are 
lives  of  self-sacrifice;'  they  are  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  missionaries  ; they  are  the  hope  of  the  outlying  Indian 
settlements  ;■  they  have  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  true  piety 
and  religion,  evanescent,  alas ! among  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Indians  too  much  in  contact  with  the  undesirables 
among  the  whites.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  one 
cannot  but  bestow  the  highest  of  enconiums  on  the  late 
Father  Donckele,  who  for  seventeen  years  conducted  this 
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very  useful  institution  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  For  many  years,  he  was  the  only  priest  on 
Kuper  Island.  In  the  course  of  time  an  assistant  was 
given  him  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Father  Van  Nevel, 
v/ho  through  his  amiability  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
boys  during  the  six  years  of  his  stay.  Under  Father  Don- 
ckele’s regime,  the  boys  were  instructed  in  the  various 
trades  by  laymen,  now  replaced  by  brothers  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Mary.  From  the  very  inception  of  the  school. 
Father  Donckele  secured  the  devoted  services  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Ann ; they  have  proved  at  all  times  most  valuable 
assistants  in  the  great  task  of  instructing  and  educating 
the  Indian  child ; unsparingly  they  lavish  their  motherly 
care  on  children  who  often,  before  reaching  the  school 
portals,  have  not  yet  experienced  what  it  means  to  have 
a mother.  Under  the  diligent  supervision  of  the  Sisters, 
the  Indian  maidens  rapidly  become  experts  in  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  housework  an  accomplished  girl  should  be 
proficient  in.  In  1905,  the  Kuper  Island  girls  carried  off 
the  first  prize  for  needlework  at  the  Dominion  Fair  held  in 
New  AA estminster.  Is  this  not  ample  proof  that  the  good 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann  are  able  teachers  and  well  know  how  to 
bring  out  the  talents  of  the  child  entrusted  to  their  care? 


■V 
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In  January,  1907,  the  Rev.  Father  Donckele  resigned 
his  office  as  Principal  of  the  Industrial  School;  his  health 
had  been  failing  for  some  time ; the  care  worn  missionary 
needed  a rest,  or  at  least  a less  difficult  post.  The  Fathers 
of  the  Company  of  Mary  then  took  charge  of  the  Kuper 
Island  Indian  work.  The  Rev.  Father  P.  Claessen,  S.M.M., 
held  office  till  April,  1912,  when  he  was  replaced  by  the 
Rev.  Father  A.  Urlings,  S.M.M.,  who  just  recently  was 
replaced  by  the  Rev.  Father  W.  Lemmens,  S.M.M.,  the 
present  Principal,  with  the  Rev.  Father  A.  Murphy, 
S.M.M.,  as  assistant. 

The  Rev.  Father  Donckele  was  hardly  appointed  to 
Victoria  West  when  his  condition  became  so  alarming 
that  he  had  to  be  removed  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  where 
he  died  on  May  30th.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Kuper 
Island  on  June  5th.  The  deceased  missionary  had  willed 
to  be  buried  on  the  little  hill  alongside  of  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Chapel;  on  this  beautiful  island,  the  theatre  of  Father 
Donckele’s  piety,  zeal,  and  energy,  his  earthly  remains 
are  waiting  a glorious  resurrection. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  school  is  situated  the 
little  village  of  Punelechets ; the  number  of  natives  resid- 
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ing  there  is  very  small  and  steadily  decreasing.  A capa- 
cious church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  was 
built  here  in  1881  by  the  Rev.  Father  Donckele,  who,  with 
headquarters  in  Cowichan,  counted  Kuper  Island  among 
his  m.any  scattered  stations. 

The  village  of  Yoochelass  is  entirely  extinct,  its 
grounds  are  now  occupied  by  the  Industrial  school.  The 
village  of  Lamalsha  is  also  a dead  city  or  nearly  so;  it  was 
bombarded  and  practically  destroyed  in  1863  by  the  gun- 
boat “Forward”  following  upon  repeated  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  warlike  islanders.  It  was  at  Lamalsha  that 
the  famous  Cowichan  chief  Tzouhalem  was  overpowered, 
and  finally  done  to  death  by  his  tribesmen.  The  life  of 
this  notorious  brigand  alone  would  fill  pages.  Bordering 
on  the  Lamalsha  grounds  is  White  man’s  property,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  on  the  island.  It  was  here  that  in 
years  gone  by  a preacher  of  the  church  established  made 
an  attempt  at  erecting  an  Industrial  School  for  Indian 
children,  He  established  nothing  but  a home  for  himself. 


The  IVest  Coast  Missions 

Rev.  Father  E.  Sohry 


II  was  in  August  of  1897  that  the  Kyuquot  Mission  be- 
came vacant  through  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Meuleman  from  the  field.  Kyuquot  was  then  the  largest 
tribe  on  the  coast,  numbering  430.  Bishop  Lemmens  was 
at  that  time  in  South  America  on  a collecting  tour,  and  I 
was  the  only  priest  available  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

After  using  the  old  buildings  for  two  years,  I erected 
my  new  headquarters,  composed  of  church,  rectory  and 
school.  The  church  is  a neat  looking  structure  50  x 24  feet, 
topped  by  a steeple,  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  popu- 
lation ; the  rectory  is  a three-roomed  building,  giving 
ample  space  to  its  only  occupant ; the  schoolroom  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Indian  children  is  annexed  to  the 
priest’s  house,  all  of  which  occupy  a prominent  position 
and  command  a magnificent  view,  although  unpretentious 
in  design  and  construction  they  are  unic[ue  in  their  kind 
and  do  not  find  their  peer  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  inside  is  literally  covered  with  a choice  set  of 
well  finished  richly  colored  pictures  e.xplaining  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine.  They  gaze  down  from  the  wall  gra- 
tuitously, conveying  volumes  of  instruction  to  any  visitor, 
and  their  presence  is  most  wholesome  as  a mental  disci- 
pline and  a silent  witness  to  the  good  and  bad.  Pitched 
on  the  top  of  a hill  in  close  proximity  of  the  village  the 
mission  commands  an  exceptional  position  for  surveying 
the  surroundings  in  respect  of  its  variety  of  scenery  and 
the  captivating  grandeur  of  its  natural  aspect,  while  one  is 
treated  to  a copious  draught  of  bracing  and  invigorating 
air.  The  new  premises,  angular  in  form,  are  perfectly 
fitted  out  to  face  and  defy  the  most  terrific  gales ; the  work 
has  been  an  economical  and  profitable  venture  and  is  a de- 
cided improvement  on  the  former  arrangement.  That  it 
has  answered  a practical  purpose  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Sacrifice  has  daily  been  offered  up,  confes- 
sions heard,  communion  given,  canticles  rendered  in  differ- 
ent languages  have  resounded  within  its  precincts,  burial 
service  read  and  the  Word  of  God  regularly  communicated 
to  the  congregation  in  the  native  tongue.  Thus  the  Mis- 
sion buildings  have  changed  their  aspect  three  times- 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  priest’s  life  out  here,  I must  now 
go  into  some  details-  Now  for  the  first  time  I became 
my  own  and  only  servant,  and  w.hatever  is  not  done  by  me 
is  never  done.  Of  course  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
the  very  fact  of  being  away  from  civilization  deprives  one 
of  the  many  comforts  and  advantages  so  abundantly  pro- 
vided in  civilized  communities.  After  my  morning  priestly 
devotions  I partake  of  a frugal  breakfast,  after  which  I am 
ready  to  teach  school ; this  is  a tedious  and  irksome  task. 
A word  of  explanation  will  make  you  understand  why. 
The  attendance  at  school  is  very  irregular;  the  Indians  are 
nomadic,  and  carry  their  children  with  them  as  they  wan- 
der here  and  there;  again,  Indian  children  are  spoiled. 
They  are  wilful,  because  their  whims  and  passions  are 
fully  indulged.  Thus,  even  though  a parent  may  order  his 
child  to  school,  if  such  an  order  does  not  fall  in  with  the 
fancy  of  the  child  it  will  remain  unheeded. 
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INDIAN  BOYS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  BAKERY,  KUPER  ISLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


They  are  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic,  prayers  and  elements  of  religion ; the 
principal  good,  however,  which  the  school  effects  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords  me  to  instruct  the  young  generation 
in  their  religion  and  get  them  to  go  to  confession.  The 
Sacraments  prove  to  be  an  effective  lever  and  a powerful 
check  on  their  waywardness  and  vicious  inclinations.  Al- 
low me  to  revive  a little  incident  in  connection  with  the 
first  sprinkling  of  children.  I had  to  go  to  confession. 
When  duly  prepared  I told  them  to  repair  to  the  school- 
room after  their  confession : so  they  did.  They  were 

anxiously  awaiting  results.  I distributed  to  each  little 
penitent  an  illustrated  magazine,  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks ; “God  is  now  well  pleased  with  you.  So 
am  I,  because  you  have  cleansed  your  soul ; this  is  your 
reward  for  it;  if  you  continue  to  do  so  an  infinitely  greater 
reward  awaits  you.”  Their  souls  seemed  to  be  flooded 
with  an  undescribable  happiness  ;•  they  were  exchanging 
complimentary  remarks  over  their  good  fortitne  when  one 
of  them  exclaimed:  “Father,  may  we  go  to  confession 
again  next  Sunday?”  “You  be  good  now,  and  by  and  by 
you  will  go  again ;”  was  the  reply. 

At  noon,  I cook  my  own  plain  meal  with  canned  stuffs. 
Later,  the  Indians,  knowing  that  the  school  is  over,  come 
to  call  upon  the  priest.  They  come  in  regular  procession 
to  seek  advice  in  their  troubles,  grievances,  and  temporal 
affairs.  This  is  the  trumpet  call  for  the  best  there  is  in 
the  priest;  if  at  any  time  the  priest  must  strive  to  be  what 
he  is  called  by  the  people  this  is  the  golden  opportunity 
that  paternal  qualities  are  called  for  to  do  duty  towards 
straightening  out  matrimonial  kinks,  unravelling  complex 
and  vexatious  disciplinary  cases,  settling  petty  domestic 
troubles.  I have  resorted  to  every  winning  device  to  heal 
wounds,  correct  mistakes,  dispel  gloom  and  shed  sunshine. 
Such  ministries  of  charity,  while  they  exhaust  strength, 
refresh  the  mind. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  Indians  than  ail- 
ments of  every  description,  from  a bruised  skin  to  a con- 
sumptive struggling  for  his  last  breath.  In  the  absence 
of  a medical  man  all  physical  complaints  are  to  be  tested 
and  remedied  by  my  skill ; no  wonder,  then,  if  now  I am  to 
pose  as  a doctor  appointed  by  sheer  necessity.  By  making 
an  application  the  Indian  Department  allows  a limited 
set  of  drugs  to  the  missionary  who  uses  them  for  the 


benefit  and  relief  of  the  sick.  I will  not  venture  to  say 
how  far  I am  successful  in  that  capacity,  but  I am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  a case  I have  rendered  substantial 
assistance  and  saved  more  than  one  life.  These  kind  offices 
are  a sure  way  to  reach  the  soul,  and  are  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  injunctions  of  our  Lord.  At  odd  moments 
and  seasonable  times  I take  a delight  in  gardening  or  am 
busily  engaged  in  doing  chores,  all  of  which  cannot  be  neg- 
lected : it  is  my  endeavor  to  raise  some  small  fruit  and 
scanty  vegetables,  such  as  the  poor  soil  will  yield ; and 
this  with  the  object  of  enticing  the  Indians  to  venture  in 
the  same  line.  Some  give  it  a trial,  and  often  with  moder- 
ate success. 

Were  any  white  stranger  to  come  along  on  a Satur- 
day forenoon  and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  rectory  the  first 
sight  of  the  occupant  would  probably  startle  him,  and 
momentarily  beguiled,  he  might  innocently  enquire  if  the 
Father  were  at  home;  for  at  that  time  the  Father  has 
donned  the  costume  of  baker  and  is  busily  employed  in 
providing  a supply  of  wheaten  bread  for  the  ensuing  week. 
Green  as  I was  at  the  business,  my  first  attempt  to  bake 
bread  turned  out  to  be  the  best  ever  manufactured  on  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  much  so  that  I could 
hardly  find  a name  to  give  it  a correct  description.  But, 
Father,  why  do  you  stoop  to  such  menial  drudgery?  Could 
you  not  improve  on  that?  Allow  me  to  say  that  between 
the  alternative  of  ordering  my  bread  210  miles  away  once 
or  twice  a month,  and  providing  for  that  article  myself, 
I prefer  the  latter,  as  being  more  commodious  and  conven- 
ient. Were  I to  consult  the  taste  of  others  I might  demur, 
but  being  alone  I take  it  as  it  comes  from  my  expertness, 
being  careful  not  to  make  it  more  unpalatable  by  pouring 
the  vinegar  of  discontent  over  it.  But,  Father,  you 
must  feel  sometimes  very  lonesome  in  that  dreary  wilder- 
ness and  deserted  nook  of  God’s  earth  Your  remark  is 
quite  to  the  point,  and  I would  take  issue  with  you  were 
there  no  ways  open  to  drive  away  all  ennui ; for  the  plea- 
sant variety  of  work,  whilst  giving  new  zest  to  each  re- 
curring duty,  acts  as  a moral  disinfectant. 

Sunday  dons  here  also  its  gay  festivity.  Service  com- 
mences with  morning  prayers  said  in  a slow  subdued  mea- 
sured tone  in  the  native  tongue.  When  all  the  Indians  are 
at  home  the  Mass  is  sung  in  Latin  with  or  without  organ 
accompaniment,  according  to  circumstances.  The  Mass 
is  Gregorian ; the  melody  is  carried  in  good  tune ; the  enun- 
ciation, slow  and  rhythmic,  allows  one  to  catch  almost 
every  word.  The  antiphonal  method — the  congregation 
replying  to  the  celebrant — has  a savor  of  antique  sacred- 
ness that  renders  it  very  impressive  and  prayerful ; all  the 
responses  are  sung  in  tune  by  the  entire  congregation. 
When  the  men  are  gone  sealing  there  is  Low  Mass,  during 
which  the  beads  are  said  aloud  and  hymns  are  chanted  in 
Latin,  English  and  Chinook  by  the  feminine  congrega- 
tion. 

Now  a word  about  my  outlying  missions.  Nuchatlat, 
now  a small  tribe,  is  about  18  miles  east  from  Kyuquot. 
A small  steam  launch  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  was 
bound  for  that  place,  awaiting  a favorable  day.  Shortly 
after  my  arrival  in  Kyuquot  in  November,  1897,  I took 
passage  in  that  launch,  and  set  out  for  Nuchatlet.  It  had 
been  stormy  a few  days  previous ; arriving  at  the  rough 
treacherous  point  called  Tachu  our  frail  craft  became  the 
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The  Family  Shoe  Store 

Every  member  of  the  family  is  sure  of  the 
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sport  of  the  angry  frothy  mountain-like  waves,  and  we 
were  tossed  and  rolled,  pitched  and  lashed,  cork-like,  in 
all  directions,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  freaky  liciuid 
clement.  The  reader  must  have  guessed  the  result  before  I 
mention  it.  So  well  and  so  abundantly  did  I pay  my  tri- 
bute to  Neptune  that  I hurt  my  inside.  In  such  sore 
predicament  my  thoughts  forcibly  reverted  to  Peter’s  boat, 
and  instinctively  the  cry  for  mercy  came  to  my  lips:  “Lord, 
save  us,  for  we  perish-”  But  this  just  by  the  way.  We 


ESTEVAN  LIGHT  AND  WIRELESS  STATION 


safely  landed  in  due  time  at  Nutchatlet.  Every  face  I met 
was  wreathed  in  smiles,  as  a new  comer  is  always  a centre 
of  interest  to  an  Indian.  As  I was  in  quest  of  souls,  after  a 
thorough  search  of  the  whole  tribe  I mustered  fourteen 
candidates  for  baptism,  ranging  from  babyhood  to  the 
age  of  six  or  seven.  I had  no  small  trouble  to  get  them  all 
together  in  one  tepee.  I put  them  all  in  one  row  in  their 
mothers’  laps  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament.  I 
cautioned  every  mother  to  have  a firm  grip  over  her 
darling,  and  not  to  relax  hold  should  any  untoward  even- 
tuality occur.  The  youngsters  had  never  seen  a white  face, 
and  this  one,  in  their  opinion  all  the  worse,  with  a pair  of 
glasses,  hence  I was  keenly  eyed,  every  movement  of  mine 
was  anxiously  noted,  and  the  expression  of  their  innocent 
face  seemed  to  say : “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us.” 
However,  when  I put  on  cassock  and  white  surplice  the 
scene  increased  in  interest;  the  little  ones  clasped  more 
closely  to  their  only  protectors,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
huddle  and  coddle  their  darlings ; all  faces  were  hid  now, 
with  an  occasional  shy  curl  and  furtive  glance  to  see  what 
was  going  on : the  expression  of  their  features  was  indi- 
cative that  the  pent-up  feelings  ran  high  ;■  still  no  explosion. 
The  ceremony  had  begun,  everything  ran  smooth.  The 
scene,  however,  came  to  a crisis  when,  taking  a bottle,  I 
started  to  pour  the  water;  the  first  one  had  passed  the 
ordeal  when,  without  symptom  or  warning,  he  abruptly 
gave  full  vent  to  his  vocal  cords.  This  set  the  ball  rolling  ; 


the  next  one  caught  the  fright  too,  and  followed  suit,  and 
then  the  third,  and  all  of  them  burst  out,  each  one  lending 
volume  to  the  chorus  of  all.  A lively  struggle  ensued, 
with  hands  and  limbs,  determined  to  escape  from  the  ordeal. 
“Hold  fast !”  I shouted.  I hurried  up,  caught  them  by  the 
hair — it  was  a scene  defying  all  description  and  never 
to  be  forgotten.  One  lad,  however,  escaped  and  hid  away. 
It  took  time  before  he  was  found  and  he  too,  willy  nilly, 
had  to  submit  and  be  enrolled  on  the  list.  The  whole  tribe 
was  now  gathered  in  the  chief’s  tepee,  not  one  missing. 
All  squatted  around  a big  open  fire.  I gave  an  instruction 
illustrated  with  the  Catholic  leader  on  the  fundamental 
points  of  religion.  Several  speeches  were  made  approving 
my  words  and  actions.  At  night  I shared  the  sybaritic 
comforts  of  the  Indian  tepee,  and  regaled  myself  with  the 
traditional  culinary  creations,  not  of  the  most  appetizing, 
of  the  hospitable  squaws.  My  place  for  the  night  rest 
was  assigned,  a bare  floor  in  a nook ; a heavy  blanket  un- 
dertook the  task  of  preserving  me  from  the  cold  of  the 
night.  The  next  morning  I felt  delightfully  impressed  at 
my  success ; for  the  Church  was  richer  by  fourteen  mem- 
bers and  I had  kindled  a spark  which  I figured  would  in- 
crease till  it  became  a mighty  flame  burning  up  works  of 
evil  and  preparing  the  way  for  improvements  of  morals 
and  salutary  works. 

My  next  call  was  to  Ehateset.  This  tribe,  numbering 
at  that  time  about  125,  is  situated  27  miles  east  of  Kyuquot 
and  seven  miles  from  where  1 was.  Here  the  same  per- 
formances were  gone  through  and  the  same  scene  repeated. 
I,  however,  made  seventeen  new  candidates  for  heaven. 
Now  only  one  thing  marred  my  happy  feelings;  I was  to 
make  for  home,  and  I had  no  canoe ; but  Divine  Provi- 
dence, through  an  unforeseen  mishap,  supplied  the  need. 
An  Indian  had  accidentally  shot  himself  through  the  wrist 
three  days  before  and  stood  in  need  of  medical  help.  I 
promised  him  such  drugs  that  would  cure  his  wounds  (and 
they  did  cure  him,  too),  when  lo!  a big  canoe  and  two  men 
were  at  my  service.  I reached  home  after  a cold  passage. 

If  the  reader  would  not  tire  I would  invite  him  to  ac- 
company me  in  spirit  to  my  third  outpost;  this  is  Chuk- 
leset,  a tribe  formerly  numerous,  but  now  of  about  sixty, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Kyuquot.  Their  status  may  be  best 
gauged  by  the  following  incident : In  answer  to  my  duty 
I paid  a visit  to  this  tribe  per  first  opportunity.  As  soon 
as  we  got  in  close  proximity  and  in  front  of  the  village  the 
canoe  and  craft  were  closely  watched ; perceiving  that  we 
were  strangers  we  were  more  searchingly  eyed  as  we  got 
nearer  shore  (for  Indian^s  are  great  seekers  of  news).  As 
soon  as  they  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  among  the  craft  was 
a man  of  ministerial  cast,  at  once  the  news  spread  with 
wireless  rapidity.  Without  delay  and  in  haste,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  priest,  but  entirely 
after  the  Siwash  fashion.  “The  chuger  is  coming,”  shouted 
some  at  the  top  of  their  voice  (“chuger”  stands  for  any- 
thing that  excites  wonder  and  is  of  a nature  to  do  harm). 
Without  more  ado  not  a few  took  in  the  hint  and  made 
for  the  bush,  where  they  remained  hid  till  my  departure. 
Children,  terrified  and  abashed,  followed  suit,  and  were 
huddled  in  some  hidden  nook.  As  I made  my  introduction 
among  the  flock  they  scanned  me  from  head  to  foot  with 
an  evidently  implied  meaning,  “What  do  you  want  here.” 
Resourcefulness,  tact,  pious  expedients,  ingenuity,  are 
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greatly  in  demand  on  such  occasions : however,  with  the 
help  of  a good  deal  of  parleying,  remonstrating,  and  the 
display  of  a bit  of  diplomatical  skill,  I succeeded  in  getting 
their  consent  to  baptize  whatever  children  there  were  on 
hand.  When  this  was  done  I looked  out  in  which  other 
way  I could  make  myself  useful.  “Get  your  people  to- 
gether. I want  to  speak  to  them” — addressing  the  Chief. 
“Tlaska  helo  tike”  was  the  reply  (“they  do  not  want  to”). 
Without  being  baffled  I came  once  more  to  the  fore.  “I 
want  to  see  all  the  children !”  thus  sounded  my  second  ap- 
peal. “Tlaska  ipsut  tlonas  kah,”  was  the  reply — (“they 
are  hid  somewhere”).  However,  I did  not  give  up.  I ven- 
tured a third  time.  “I  want  to  give  a nice  printed  card  to 
each  child,”  I remarked  a third  time,  displaying  at  the 
same  time  some  illustrated  magazines  and  a variety  of 
pictures  before  the  Chief  and  others.  This  time  my  at- 
tempt was  crowned  with  success.  The  youngsters  crept 
out  from  their  various  nooks,  you  see  them  pacing  forward 
slowly,  hesitatingly,  pouting,  sulky,  v/ith  furtive  looks  and 
quick  beating  hearts,  for  they  still  thought  that  they  did 
not  stand  on  safe  ground.  Now  my  turn  had  come ; this 
time  at  least  the  devil  was  defeated.  I gave  them  a good 
solid  instruction  on  elements  of  religion,  taught  them  how 
to  bless  themselves,  explained  to  them  who  the  priest  was 
and  his  object  in  visiting-  them,  after  which  followed  a gen- 
erajl  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  shape  of  magazines  and 
printed  cards.  Result : the  sombre  hues  of  misgivings  and 
fear  gave  place  to  emotions  of  joy  and  happiness,  coupled 
with  not  a few  smiles.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
had  enlisted,  at  least  apparently,  the  sympathy  of  the  tribe. 
These  Indians  have  always  been  backward ; the  devil  seems 
to  hold  an  undivided  sway  over  them ; nearly  all  adults 
still  live  in  paganism  untouched  to  any  perceptible  degree 
by  Christianity others  no  longer  following  the  old  ways 
have  no  practical  church  affiliations ; they  are  neither  mus- 


sel nor  ffsh.  I have  tried  many  times  to  get  at  least  one 
child  in  the  boarding  school  at  Kakawis,  but  without  suc- 
cess. There  used  to  be  a little  shack,  put  up  or  bought 
by  Father  Nicolaye,  doing  service  as  a church.  On  being- 
asked  what  became  of  it,  as  there  was  not  a vestige  left, 
‘Taka  chako  helo  alta,”  was  the  reply.  (It  has  disap- 
peared). It  appears  that  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  had 
helped  themselves  with  this  lumber  to  patch  up  their  own 
houses.  On  repeated  occasions  I proposed  to  construct  a 
little  shanty  in  their  village,  but  without  positively  refus- 
ing they  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  move  a straw.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  attitude  of  mind  is  not  far  to  seek;  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  red  man  is  fast  diminishing,  and 
death  claims  its  special  victims  among  the  children,  a fact 
strikingly  evident  in  this  village ; for  from  a fairly  large 
crowd  they  have  dwindled  down  to  some  50  odd  souls ; and 
it  seems  to  be  a settled  fact  in  their  mind  that  the  priest 
or  baptism  is  the  cause  of  it. 

Speaking  about  canoe  trips  I can  fancy  some  reader 
all  aglow  with  bright  looming  up  pictures  and  the  face 
wreathed  in  smiles  exclaim  : “O,  Father,  a canoe  in  sum- 
mer season  must  be  a merry  jaunt  and  partake  of  the 
amusing  features  of  a picnic!”  Two  little  incidents  will 
disabuse  any  one  of  such  an  idea. 

I come  to  an  understanding,  stipulate  conditions  with 
a coupje  of  men,  fix  the  day  and  state  the  hour,  say  4 a.m. 
In  the  morning  after  a very  early  mass ; I am  looking  out 
for  the  parties,  but  they  fail  to  turn  up ; I go  after  them  ; 
but  one  has  an  aching  limb,  or  feels  stiff  or  pretends  to 
be  unwell.  I must  find  another  man.  I may  succeed  or  I 
may  not,  or  put  off  my  trip  for  another  day — first  pleasant 
feature.  If,  however,  everything  comes  out  true,  we  set 
out.  The  weather  changes  add  no  comfort.  Cold,  wind, 
fog,  or  burning  sun  or  rain  may  alternately  pester  us.  I 
reach  my  destination,  do  the  work  called  for  by  my  visit : 


SOME  MODERN  ASPECTS  OF  THE  HESQUIAT  MISSION 
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Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works 

1007-09-11  YATES  STREET 
VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


P.  R.  LITTLE,  Manager 


TELEPHONE  1772 


Sky  Lights,  Fireproof  Metal  Doors 
and  Windows 

Tanks.,  Stacks,  and  Heavy  Iron  Work 
of  every  Description 
Slate,  Tin,  Copper,  Felt  and  Gravel 
Roofing 

Galvanized  Iron  and  Copper  Cornices 


With  a complete  and  perfectly  equipped 
plant,  and  a large  staff  of  experienced 
workmen,  we  are  enabled  to  handle  the 
largest  contracts,  and  to  give  the  best 
service  in  high  class  workmanship. 


Spanish  Tile,  Me.tal,  and  Asbestos 
Shingles 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants  De- 
signed and  Installed 
Tar  Felts,  Asphaltum,  and  Ready 
Roofing 

Wired  and  Plate  Glass 


CORRUGATED 

IRON 

A large  stock  of  all 
sizes  always  on  hand. 
Being  large  im.porters, 
we  are  enabled  to 
quote  exceptionally 
keen  prices. 


Our  work  is  demonstrated  on  most  of 
the  principal  public  and  business  buildings  in  and  around 
Victoria,  a few  of  which  we  mention  below: 


New  Parliament  Buildings 
Belmont  House 
St.  John’s  Church 
Metropolis  Bdock 
Empress  Hotel 
Pemberton  Block 
Victoria  High  School 
Sayward  Block 


Stobart-Pease  Block 
Prince  George  Hotel 
British-American  Trust  Bld^ 
George  Jay  School 
Union  Bank  Building 
Mt.  Edward  Apartments 
Sir  George  Douglas  School 
Y.M.C.A.  Building 


HOT  AIR 
FURNACES 

We  are  sole  agents  for 
the  celebrated 
“New  Idea”  Furnace 
the  most  perfect  and 
reiasonably  priced  fur- 
nace on  the  market. 
Let  our  Furnace  Ex- 
pert figure  your  job. 


Millwood  Delivered  to  All  Parts  of  the  City 


Shipments  by  Rail  or  Water 


JAS.  LEIGH  & SONS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LUMBER 

SASH  AND  DOORS 
MOULDINGS  AND  TURNINGS 


Joinery  Work,  Interior  and  Exterior  Trim,  Office,  Mill  and  Yard:  Foot  of  Turner  Street 

Mantels,  Grates,  Tiles,  Lath,  Shingles  and 

Pickets  for  Building  and  Other  Purposes.  VICTORIA  HARBOR,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 
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HISTORICAL  NUMBER  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ORPHANS’  FRIEND 


upon  my  return  I start  at  4 a.m.  the  next  morning  and 
arrive  home  at  6 p.m.  My  journey  was  a continuous  fight 
against  a strong  westerly  wind  with  an  occasional  spray 
too  copious  to  make  us  comfortable,  yet  plentiful  to  cool 
us  off.  My  frail  craft  was  the  sport  of  white  capped  waves, 
and  for  shelter  and  protection  I and  my  men  were  forced 
to  hug  the  shore.  To  hasten  matters  I put  my  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  too.  When  my  two  stalwart  Indians  showed 
signs  of  losing  courage  I cheered  them  up  as  best  I could. 
After  a passage  of  fourteen  hours,  with  nothing  but  a piece 
of  bread  and  canned  meat  to  stay  my  hunger  I finally 
reached  home  safely.  I thanked  the  Lord  that  the  ordeal 
was  over.  Of  course  others  might  prefer  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  such  expeditions.  That  depends  a little  on 
the  temperament  of  each  individual.  At  another  time  I 
paid  a visit  to  Father  Stern,  then  stationed  at  Nootka. 
Meetings  of  colleagues  are  rare  and  far  between  out  here. 
I longed  for  a chance  to  go  to  confession,  as  such  a boon 
is  always  greatly  appreciated  and  gratefully  performed. 
As  I had  to  wait  here  a few  days  to  catch  the  steamer  I 
availed  myself  of  the  chance  to  visit  two  of  my  missions, 
a stretch  of  thirty  miles.  I had  hired  an  elderly  couple 
and  a small  canoe.  We  set  out  at  3.30  a.m.,  after  my 
early  Mass.  It  was  a hot  day  in  June;  the  burning  sun 
relaxed  the  ardor  and  partially  paralyzed  the  energy  of 
my  paddlers,  so  that  the  rate  of  speed  was  just  a little 
improvement  on  a snail’s  pace.  However,  we  reached  Nu- 
chatlet  at  8.30  p.m.,  baptized  some  children,  and  set  out 
on  our  return  at  2 a.m.  Called  in  at  Ehateset,  found  one 
family  home,  reached  Nootka  at  6 p.m.  I had  been  squatted 
in  the  canoe  thirty-two  hours.  The  wildest  stretch  of 
imagination  cannot  dub  such  a voyage  with  the  qualification 
of  a merry  outing. 

“But,  Father,  how  do  you  make  out  a living  there? 
Who  supports  you  ” As  far  as  I am  concerned  St.  Paul 
supplies  the  answer:  “We  seek  not  yours,  but  you.”  Again, 
“I  became  all  things  to  all  men  that  I may  save  all.”  We 
bear  all  things  lest  we  should  give  any  hindrance  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.”  My  living  hangs  upon  the  single  and 
slender  thread  of  a pittance  fronr  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Mac- 
Donald. At  his  turn  his  lordship  secures  funds  for  that 
purpose  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  faith- 
ful. However,  I multiply  myself  in  many  ways.  Stooping 
to  the  most  menial  drudgery,  not  shirking  the  attention  to 
be  paid  to  chores,  I manage  to  reduce  the  expenses  to  a 
minimum.  What  applies  to  me  is  equally  true  of  my 
reverend  colleagues  in  the  Indian  mission  fields.  This  fact 
will  give  an  inkling  or  “a  peep  in”  as  to  how  the  charitable 
contributions  of  Catholics  are  spent. and  judiciously  dis- 
posed of.  May  it  open  their  eyes  in  the  future  to  hesitate 
less  in  loosening  the  string  of  their  purses  and  in  dipping 
more  freely  to  reach  the  bottom.  Under  the  pressure  of 
existing  conditions  and  considering  the  material  status  of 
Indians  it  would  require  more  than  tactful  discretion  to 
successfully  tackle  this  question  with  them  ; and  for  fear 
of  friction  or  collision  or  irritation  it  is  the  safer  part  to 
leave  that  matter  alone  and  cultivate  friendly  and  cordial 
relations  for  the  good  of  souls. 

It  requires  no  small  amount  of  time,  patient  industry 
and  persevering  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian language,  not  uncoupled  with  an  occasional  feeling  of 
disheartedness  with  the  tendency  of  giving  it  up  as  “a  bad 
job.”  The  familiarity  with  the  tribal  dialect  is  always 


the  first  prerequisite  of  the  traditional  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cessful missionary,  and  must  l^e  considered  in  the  light  of 
a means  to  an  end.  Experience  has  made  it  evident  to  me 
that  the  most  difficult  task  for  the  priest  is  to  convey  in 
the  native  tongue  a real  intelligence  of  such  abstruse  and 
spiritual  subjects  as  religion  offers  to  one  whose  material- 
istic proclivities  have  been  abnormally  developed  at  the 
expense  of  reason.  The  Chinook  jargon  is  at  the  very  best 
but  a lame  makeshift,  very  inadequately  answering  the 
purpose  of  the  work.  The  employment  of  an  interpreter 
is  of  very  little  benefit,  and  frecjuently  makes  confusion 
worse  confounded,  not  to  allude  to  the  grotesqueness  that 
it  leads  to. 

Christmas,  1910,  the  Nootka  mission  became  vacant 
by  the  departure  of  its  incumbent,  the  Rev.  A.  Stern, 
who  joined  the  Jesuit  order.  I was  put  in  charge  of  it, 
together  with  a small  outlying  mission  called  Machlet, 
twenty  miles  north-east  from  Nootka.  Since  then  the 
school  in  Kyuquot  has  been  closed ; it  is  a question 
whether  I could  now  muster  a quorum,  death  having 
claimed  not  a few  children,  others  having  volunteered  to 
go  to  Kakawis  for  their  education.  For  various  reasons  I 
have  made  my  headquarters  at  Nootka  since  I took  charge 
of  it,  without,  however,  neglecting  the  Kyuquot  mission. 

This  work  is  slow,  but  I have  Indians,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  I call  them,  whose  whole  tenor  of  life  is  mod- 
elled after  the  Commandments  and  rule's  of  the  Church, 
of  good  character,  tried  virtue,  and  proven  sincerity,  who 
prove  to  be  the  mission’s  sentinel  and  picket.  I select 
them  to  exercise  a lay  apostolate,  and  they  render  no  mean 
service.  All  our  endeavors,  industry,  struggling  long  in 
the  direction  of  the  missionaries  of  early  days  and  crystal- 
lized in  the  monastic  maxim,  ‘Consilio  manuque”  (by 
counsel  and  deed)  ; this  rule  is  still  adhered  to.  Its  length 
of  time,  its  measure  of  success  and  the  merit  of  its  intrinsic 
value  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  cannot  successfully 
be  replaced  by  any  other  method  or  policy  of  action. 

My  lot  has  fallen  in  an  ideal  spot,  where  one  is  easily 
schooled  in  hardship  and  habituated  to  privation.  I am 
a missionary  of  the  poorest  among  the  poor,  of  a despised 
race,  in  a deserted  land  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of  a 
civilized  community.  This  pen  picture  may  loom  up 
somewhat  dark  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  but  it  has  its 
bright  side,  too  ;■  for  I pass  many  a sweet  moment  and 
enjoy  many  a pleasant  hour,  and  an  occasional  memento 
in  the  prayers  of  my  readers  will  still  improve  the  condition 
of  my  life  out  here. 


NOOTKA  MISSION 
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TELEPHONE  2606  P.  O.  BOX  71 

Frank  I.  M.  Owen 

ARCHITECT 

422  SAYWARD  BUILDING  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


TELEPHONE  1324 

Stewart  Williams  & Co. 

JiUCTIONEERS 

Commission  and  Real  Estate  Agents 
755-757  VIEW  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


TOYS  FANCY  GOODS  ELECTRICAL  NOVELTIES 

The  Victona  Bazaar 

SOLICITS  YOUR  PATRONAGE 
637  FORT  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


All  Orders  Will  Receive  Prompt  Personal  Attention 
PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  WITH 

T.  J.  JACKMAN 

Wine  and  Spirit  M er chant 


608  VIEW  STREET  Tel.  1632  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


TELEPHONE  L2773  P.  O.  BOX  512 

H.  A.  LILLEY’S 
CITY  CANDY  FACTORY 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Candies 
Also  Importer  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits,  Nuts,  Cigars,  Etc. 
Ice  Cream  and  Ice  Cream  Soda 

1417  DOUGLAS  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


TELEPHONE  182  HACKS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 

RICHARD  BRAY 

Livery,  Boarding  and  Sale  Stable 

728  and  730  JOHNSON  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

TELEPHONE  1396 

The  Woodworkers,  Limited 

Doors,  Windows,  Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber, 

Lath,  Shingles,  Etc. 

Factory  and  Office:  2843  Douglas  Street  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


SMOKE  THE 

MONARCH  CIGAR 


MONARCH  CIGAR  FACTORY  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 
Best  Quality  at  Lowest  Possible  Prices  Trial  Solicited 

E.  CRAWFORD 

DELICATESSEN 
AND  GROCERY 

Stalls  60  and  6 1 , Pandora  Market  Victoria,  B.  C. 

TELEPHONE  892  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

W.  B.  SMITH 

Charter  Member  of  Y.M.l. 

Charter  Member  of  Knights  of  Columbus 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND 
EMBALMER 

Victoria  Undertaking  Parlors  924  Johnson  Street 
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HESQUIAT  CHURCH 

HESQUIAT  MISSION 
(Established  1875). 

Bishop  Charles  Seghers  was  at  Hesquiat,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  as  early  as  1869.  There  in 
the  month  of  July  he  baptized  two  unfortunate  Indians 
who  where  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of  the 
shipwrecked  crew  of  the  “John  Bright.”  After  the  execu- 
tion he  commenced  to  instruct  the  natives  in  our  holy 
religion,  but  the  Indians  were  not  in  a mood  to  listen,  and 
the  Bishop  had  to  abandon  his  attempt  to  do  anything  for 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  for  the  time  being.  Five 
years  later  Bishop  Seghers,  accompanied  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Brabant,  landed  again  at  Hesquiat  village  May  10,  1874, 
where,  after  the  necessary  instructions,  they  baptized  the 
following  day  56  children  under  seven  years.  A second 
visit  was  paid  to  the  Hesquiat  Indians  by  the  same  rever- 
end gentlemen  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Of  this 
visit  at  Hesquiat  Father  Brabant  writes:  “We  began  work 
at  once;  taught  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Hail  Mary,  Creed,  Ten 
Commandments  and  Seven  Sacraments,  all  of  which  the 
Indians  learned  with  much  .zeal.  Here  it  struck  the  Bishop 
that  this  tribe  would  be  a good  place  to  start  a mission, 
being  most  central  and  the  Indians  of  the  best  good-will. 
He  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Chief,  asking  of  him  to 
assemble  the  other  chiefs  of  the  tribe  and  propose  the 
matter  in  question ; which  having  been  done,  we  were  in- 
formed, in  the  presence  of  the  whole  tribe,  that  land  would 
be  given  for  mission  buildings  and  other  purposes,  and 
that  we  could  have  our  choice  as  to  locality.  At  the  same 
time  a spot  was  mentioned  on  the  hill — according  to  the 
Bishop  not  desirable,  being  too  much  exposed  to  the 
northerly  wind.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  spot  was 
surrounded  by  Indian  houses,  the  Indians  were  willing  to 
evacuate  the  village  site  and  grant  it  for  Mission  purposes. 
During  our  stay  at  Hesquiat  we  said  Mass  every  morning 
at  5 o’clock,  at  which  all  the  Indians  were  present,  and 
during  which  they  recited  the  Holy  Rosary.  We  here 
noticed  every  morning — and,  in  fact,  whenever  we  as- 
sembled the  Indians — such  zeal  and  fervor,  that  old  men 
unable  to  walk  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  young 
men  to  the  chief’s  house,  and  some  of  them  came  on 
hands  and  feet.” 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  1875,  Bishop 
Seghers  notified  Father  Brabant  to  prepare  himself  to  go 
to  Hesquiat  and  take  charg'e  of  the  AV est  Coast  Indians. 
Everything  was  got  in  readiness — a carpenter  was  hired — 
the  services  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rondeault  procured,  who  having 
been  with  the  Indians  at  Quaniichan  for  a number  of 


years,  was  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  church,  60 
X 26  feet,  and  a small  residence  for  the  priest.  They  left 
Victoria  May  6th,  1875,  and  arrived  at  Flesquiat  on  the 
11th  of  May.  The  buildings  were  put  up  from  the  lumber 
of  the  bark  Edwin,  which  was  wrecked  near  Flesquiat 
Point  the  previous  Decemher.  The  first  Mass  in  the  new 
church  was  celebrated  the  fifth  of  July,  1875,  it  being  the 
Eeast  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood.  All  the  Indians  were 
present.  Mass  was  said  hy  Rev.  Fr.  Brabant,  and  the 
sermon  preached  by  Fr.  Rondeault.  The  following  day  a 
canoe  took  Fr.  Rondeault  and  the  carpenter  to  Victoria 
— and  Father  Brahant  was  left  alone.  In  the  fall  smallpox 
broke  out  in  the  village,  of  which  many  Indians  died. 
This  was  a trying  season  for  the  priest.  Several  members 
of  the  Chief’s  family  also  took  sick  and  died.  In  his  sor- 
row or  anger  over  the  dead  ones  the  Chief  contemplated 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  innocent  priest.  He  shot  at  the 
priest  when  a suitable  chance  offered  itself.  The  right 
hand  and  the  shoulder  and  hack  were  riddled  with  shot. 
This  happened  October  28th.  Next  day  an  Indian  canoe 
left  for  Victoria  to  bring  the  sad  news  to  Bishop  Seghers. 
November  9th  a man-of-war  was  entering  the  harbor  with 
Bishop  Seghers  aboard.  The  wounded,  half  dead  priest 
was  brought  to  Victoria  for  medical  treatment.  March  23, 
1876,  Father  Brabant  returned  to  his  Indians  at  Hesquiat, 
where  he  took  up  again  the  great  task  of  converting  the 
pagans  to  Christianity. 

October  1st,  1876,  the  church  was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Seghers,  who  had  arrived  with  Father  Nicolaye  two  days 
previous,  in  honor  and  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Antonine, 
whose  feast  occurs  on  May  10th — the  day  on  which  Bishop 
Seghers  and  Father  Brabant  first  landed  at  Hesquiat,  1874. 
The  first  Christian  marriage  took  place  March  23rd,  1882. 
Confirmation  was  administered  by  Bishop  Seghers  for  the 
first  time  on  this  coast,  February  28,  1886,  to  37  adult 
Indians  at  the  Hesquiat  church. 

The  present  house  in  which  the  priest  resides  at  Hes- 
quiat was  built  in  1887.  In  1890  funds  were  collected  by 
Father  Brabant  on  his  visit  to  Belgium  for  a new  church, 
the  present  church  at  Hesquiat.  The  new  church  had  not 
yet  been  completed  when  the  old  building  came  down 
before  an  easterly  gale,  in  the  fall  of  1891.  The  new  church 
was  blessed  by  Bishop  Lemmens  29th  of  January,  1893. 

June  11,  1905,  Father  Brabant  having  been  delegated 
to  give  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  confirmed  fifteen 
Hesquiat  Indians. 

At  the  close  of  1907  Father  Brabant  was  called  to  Vic- 
toria and  appointed  Administrator  of  the  Diocese.  Hes- 
quiat was  left  without  a priest,  though  neighboring  priests 
visited  Hesquiat  occasionally.  When  the  new  Bishop,  in 
the  person  of  Right  Rev.  A.  MacDonald,  arrived  in  Vic- 
toria, he  would  not  allow  the  now  aged  and  ailing  Father 
Brabant  to  go  back  to  his  lonely  mission  at  Hesquiat.  At 
the  urgent  request  of  Bishop  MacDonald  and  Father  Bra- 
bant, who  was  very  anxious  that  his  old  mission  should 
not  be  left  without  a priest,  the  Benedictines  of  Mt.  Angel, 
Oregon,  accepted  the  mission  at  Hesquiat  and  sent  Father 
Charles  Moser,  O.S.B..  to  continue  the  work  that  Father 
Brabant  had  done  for  so  many  years,  in  the  spring  of  1910. 
On  his  first  visit  to  Hesquiat,  May  11,  1912,  Bishop  Mac- 
Donald confirmed  a class  of  24  Indians,  and  blessed  the 
cemetery. 
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Shortt,  Hill  & Duncan,  Ltd. 

“Sign  of  the  Four  Dials” 

Our  ambition  is  by  fair  treatment,  court- 
eous attention,  and  reliability  in  business 
transactions  to  have  all  who  enter  our 
establishment  feel  perfectly  safe  and  at 
home  when  dealing  with  us. 

You  will  find  our  stock  of  precious 
stones,  mounted  and  unmounted,  of  par- 
ticular interest,  while  our  stock  of 
watches,  jewelry,  silver  and  silver  plate, 
etc.,  is  one  of  the  best  assorted  on  the 
coast. 

We  cordially  invite  your  inspection  at 
our  salesroom,  and  will  lay  aside  any 
article  you  may  select  for  future  de- 
livery. 


Central  Building  Vidoria,  B.  C. 
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The  diocese  of  Victoria  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
American  College  of  Louvain.  This  prolific  Alma 
Mater  has  sent  to  our  distant  Island  some  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons — dauntless  Avarriors  of  the  Cross, 
every  one  of  them — imbued  with  the  sturdiest  Catholic 
principles,  true  in  every  detail  to  her  teaching  and  training. 
In  far-arvay  Flanders  a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed  youth  was 
on  a sunny  afternoon  walking 
with  one  who  had  been  a mo- 
ther to  him  since  earliest  child- 
hood. With  a pride  almost  ma- 
ternal, she  turned  to  the  boy 
with  admiring  gaze,  and  ask- 
ed somewhat  abruptly : “And 
you,  Auguste,  what  are  your 
plans?  You  will  accompany 
Prudent  to  the  diocesan  sem- 
inary again  this  year,  will  you 
not?”  He  looked  at  her, 
straightforward  and  earnest. 

He  knew  his  answer  would 
pain  her,  yet  it  must  be  said. 

Again  and  again  had  he  in 
thought  foreseen  this  hour 
when  he  must  make  known 
his  decision,  and  now  he  did 
not  falter.  “No ; our  ways 
must  now  part.  I shall  go  to 
the  College  for  Foreig'n  Mis- 
sions. Like  a thunderbolt 
from  the  bright  blue  overhead, 
the  blow  had  fallen,  and  unex- 
pectedly, too.  His  distressed 
aunt  pleaded  and  urged,  nay, 
she  even  wept,  but  to  no  avail ; 
the  lad  was  resolute,  in  fact, 
inflexible.  God  had  called  him 
to  work  in  fields  afar,  and  even 
though  much  good  was  to  be 
done  in  his  native  country,  yet  he  felt  that  he  must 
not  stay.  And  so  the  two  brothers,  so  fondly  attached, 
who  had  both  been  called  to  the  sacred  ministry, 
were  parted — the  one  to  pursue  his  studies  quietly  in  the 
local  seminary,  the  other  to  prepare  himself  in  Louvain 
for  the  heroic  life  of  self-abandonment  which  awaited  him. 

In  1867,  Bishop  Demers,  in  sore  need  of  priests  and 
means  for  his  diocese  of  Vancouver  Island,  Ausited  the  Col- 
lege, and  then  and  there  the  young  priest  determined  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  this  zealous  bishop.  Ordained  on  December 
19,  1868,  Father  Brabant  passed  another  scholastic  year  at 
Louvain  to  continue  his  studies  in  Theology ; but  on  August 
28,  1869,  he  began  the  voyage  to  Victoria  which  lasted  until 
October  18th.  Letters  written  by  Father  Brabant  at  this 
time,  and  still  preserved,  show  that  he  had  determined 
upon  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  injunction:  “Servite  Domino 
in  laetitia.”  At  Council  Bluffs  they  had  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Omaha  towards  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  It  was 


stormy  and  raining  furiously,  and  as  there  was  some  half  a 
mile  distance  from  the  station  to  the  boat-landing,  there 
was  a general  rush  for  carriages.  Father  Brabant,  with 
Father  De  Craene,  a fellow-traveller,  entered  the  contest 
someAvhat  late,  was  left  behind,  and  had  no  alternative  but 
to  foot  it  to  the  river  in  the  rain  and  wind  of  a pitch-dark 

night.  The  road  was  such 
only  in  name,  “muddier,”  says 
the  narrator,  “than  the  mud- 
diest of  mud-roads  round  about 
Courtrai.”  Having  no  one  to 
point  out  the  way  to  them, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  fol- 
low as  closely  as  possible  the 
receding  carriages,  and  to  di- 
rect themselves  by  these  lights. 
To  struggle  ankle  deep  through 
mud  with  a heavy  valise  upon 
the  shoulders,  the  rain  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  and  a bare 
possibility  of  reaching  the  boat 
on  time,  or  perhaps  of  being 
left  to  muse  at  the  stars,  for  the 
nonce  invisible,  was  a situation 
that  with  the  most  of  us  would 
have  stirred  up  anything  but 
merriment.  Father  Brabant, 
however,  enjoyed  it  hugely,  so 
much  so  even,  that  after  hav- 
ing rolled  down  a fifteen-foot 
embankment,  he  had  a hard 
time  to  get  up,  not  because  he 
was  hurt,  but  because  of  a fit 
of  laughter.  This  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  bright  side  of  things 
must  have  helped  considerably 
throughout  his  missionary 
career  to  bear  with  its  hard- 
ships and  trials  without  be- 
ing overcome  by  them.”  (Louvain  College  Bulletin). 

No  blare  of  trumpets  or  noise  of  drums  proclaimed 
the  arrival  of  the  missionary  in  his  new  sphere  of  labor. 
Nature,  it  is  true,  had  donned  her  gayest,  and  Nature  is 
lavish  on  the  Pacific  coast;  but  small  impression  did  this 
make  on  his  apostolic  soul,  yearning  as  it  was  for  spiritual 
conquests.  Bishop  Demers  had  shortly  before  left  with 
Father  Seghers  to  attend  the  Vatican  Council,  so  Father 
Brabant,  while  awaiting  further  orders,  remained  in  Vic- 
toria, assisting  the  indefatigable  Father  Jonckau  in  his 
Avork  at  the  Cathedral  and  at  St.  Louis  College.  “Three 
years  of  almost  daily  companionship  at  Victoria  with  the 
learned  priest  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  Segh- 
ers,” writes  a chronicler  of  this  interesting  life,  ‘Svas 
someAvhat  of  a post-graduate  course,  which  evidently  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  the  solution  of  difficulties  that  came 
up  in  the  course  of  the  labors  that,  later,  brought  several 
tribes  of  the  worst  kind  of  savages  from  the  depths  of 
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(I)  Indian  Warrior  Singing  Song  of  Victory  After  Killing  a Man;  (2)  In  the  Act  of  Killing 
in  a Bush.  A Converted  Indian  Posed  for  these  Phases  of  His  Former  Life 


ignorant  pagan  degradation  to  the  heights  of  enlightened 
Christian  faith.” 

The  mission  of  Hesquiat  with  which  Father  Brabant 
was  so  closely  identified,  was  established  in  1874.  But,  as 
is  testified  in  the  following  splendid  historical  and  geo- 
graphical data  gathered  by  this  learned  priest  during  the 
long,  lonely  years  of  his  self-chosen  exile,  it  was  not  the 
first  undertaking  of  its  kind  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island : 

“It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Catholic  Church 
was  represented  in  what  now  constitutes  the  archdiocese  of 
Victoria  (1904)  by  a church  building,  and  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  priests  as  far  back  as  the  year  1789.  And  it 
v/ill  be  a revelation  to  many  to  be  told  that  an  island  on 
the  west  coast  is  named  after  a priest  of  that  distant  date 
of  the  past. 

According  to  all  authentic  records  and  the  traditions  of 
the  natives,  the  Spanish  ship  “Santiago,”  commanded  by 
Juan  Perez,  was  off  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  west  coast,  and 
anchored  in  that  neighborhood  in  1774;  four  years  before 
Captain  Cook,  the  world-renowned  explorer,  entered 
Nootka  Sound  in  his  famous  ship,  the  “Resolution.”  From 
the  description  which  Commander  Perez  gives  of  the  lo- 
cality where  he  went  to  anchor,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
the  exact  spot,  which,  however,  he  called  “San  Lorenzo,” 
and  which,  according  to  an  Indian  tradition,  is  inside  of  the 
reef  formed  by  what  is  now  called  “Sunday  Rocks.”  It  has 
been  maintained  from  generation  to  generation  that  the 
“San  Lorenzo”  of  Perez  is  the  “Padista”  of  the  natives. 

The  Indians  were  out  fishing,  and  seeing  in  the  dis- 
tance the  Spanish  vessel,  they  at  first  took  it  to  be  a bird 
of  unusual  size  and  appearance ; but  as  it  came  closer  in- 
shore they  recognized  it  to  be  a “floating  house.”  The 
men  who  ventured  alongside  were  made  the  recipients  of 
divers  gifts  and  presents,  which,  upon  returning  to  shore. 


they  showed  to  their  friends  with  evident  signs  of  satis- 
faction and  pride ; and  they  caused  general  excitement  by 
stating  that  on  the  vessel  in  question  they  had  seen  several 
of  the  deceased  of  the  tribe,  who  anxiously  asked  ques- 
tions about  their  friends  still  in  the  flesh,  and  held  out  to 
them  all  kinds  of  promises  if  they  would  call  on  board! 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  venturous  visitors,  the 
ship  and  the  people  on  board  hailed  from  the  world  of  the 
dead!  In  memory  of  this  event,  a song  was  composed, 
which  was  then,  and  is  still,  the  exclusive  ])roperty — a kind 
of  heirloom — of  the  chief  of  the  tribe:  “Tla  chist  ouks 
tlama ; mamatlneks  Chegha” — (“My  forts  are  in  the  sea! 
A marvel  is  my  floating  house!”)  While  the  Indians  were 
around  the  ship,  offering  furs  and  curios  for  sale  and  re- 
ceiving presents  in  exchange,  two  Spanish  friars,  Father 
Crespi  and  Father  Pena,  employed  as  chaplains  on  the 
vessel,  and  no  doubt  the  first  priests  who  ever  visited  this 
coast,  were  looking  over  the  bow,  and — who  knows — utter- 
ing a prayer  for  their  wild  and  savage-looking  visitors ! 
The  Fathers  took  a sketch  of  the  country,  but  did  not  laud 
on  the  Vancouver  shore,  for  a strong  west  wind  having 
sprung  up  suddenly,  the  cable  had  to  be  cut,  so  that  the 
vessel  could  escape  the  rocky  reef  which,  on  modern  maps, 
is  marked  “Sunday  Rocks.” 

Four  years  later.  Captain  Cook,  on  his  ship  the  “Reso- 
lution,” entered  Nootka  Sound  and  anchored  in  Resolution 
Cove,  to  the  southeast  of  Bligh  Island.  He  had  entered 
unperceived  by  the  natives  of  the  district,  but  he  was 
detected  there  one  morning  by  some  fishermen  of  the 
Machlat  tribe,  who  spread  about  the  news  of  the  presence 
of  the  unexpected  visitors.  Cook  called  the  Sound  “King 
George’s  Sound,”  but  he  afterwards  changed  the  name  to 
that  of  Nootka  through  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  Sound 
was  called  thus  by  the  natives. 

Professor  E.  Meaney,  of  the  University  of  Washington 
(Seattle)  in  a paper  entitled  “Historic  Nootka”  remarks : 
“Where  he  (Cook)  obtained  the  word  ‘Nootka’  remained 
a mystery  until  the  Reverend  A.  J.  Brabant  . . . began 
to  study  the  intricacies  of  the  native  language.  He  says 
that  Nootka  is  a native  word  which  means  “to  go  around” ; 
e.g.,  an  island,  “fair  le  tour  de  . . .”  Captain  Cook  soon 

discovered  that  he  would  have  to  shift  out  of  Resolution 
Cove  and  look  for  a better  harbor.  He  therefore  sent  out 
his  men  in  boats,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  natives 
acting  as  guides  and  showing  the  way  into  Friendly  Cove, 
made  repeated  use  of  the  word  “Nootka,”  accompanying 
their  words  by  signs  to  go  around.  Thus  the  men  and  the 
Captain  took  the  name  of  the  harbor  which  they  were 
entering  to  be  Nootka.” 

This  visit  of  Captain  Cook  had  for  effect  to  spread  far 
and  wide  the  news  of  the  richness  of  the  country  in  skins 
and  furs,  land  and  sea  otters  being  especially  numerous  all 
along  the  coast.  Hence  the  district  hitherto  unvisited  be 
came  the  rendezvous  of  vendors  of  different  nationalities, 
all  in  search  of  the  valuable  pelts  of  the  country.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  Spain  on  the  California  and  Southern  coast 
regarded  this  news  with  alarm,  for  they  claimed  for  their 
countrymen  the  whole  coast  to  the  south  and  also  this  part 
in  virtue  of  first  discovery.  Hence  Don  Flores,  who  was 
viceroy  at  that  time,  resolved  upon  the  occupation  of 
Nootka  before  it  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  any 
foreign  power.  He  therefore  dispatched  the  Princess,  under 
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command  of  Lieutenant  Estevan  Jose  Martinez,  and  the 
San  Carlos,  in  charge  of  Gonzalo  Lopez  de  Haro,  to  the 
north,  both  vessels  sailing  from  San  Bias  in  February,  1789. 
They  arrived  at  their  destination  within  a few  days  of 
each  other  some  time  in  May,  and  upon  the  formal  act  of 
taking  possession  on  the  24th  of  June,  1789,  the  new  post 
was  christened  “Santa  Cruz  de  Nootka.” 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  which  Spain  had  to  this  new  acquisition, 
nor  how  far  her  representatives  were 
justified  in  claiming  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Coast.  Be  it  sufficient 
to  state  that  from  May,  1789,  to  March 
23rd,  1795,  there  was  a .Spanish  settlement 
in  Nootka  Sound,  with  officers  and  men  in 
charge,  all  under  the  command  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  Commandante. 

Among  the  instructions  given  by 
Viceroy  Flores  to  Martinez,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  expedition,  was  that  of  con- 
structing, as  soon  as  they  arrived,  a church 
for  the  use  of  the  Catholics  of  the  colony, 
and  two  friars  were  sent  to  administer  to 
their  spiritual  needs.  It  was  also  under- 
stood that  these  Friars  were  to  exert  them- 
selves to  conciliate  the  natives,  instruct 
them,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  abandon 
paganism  and  embrace  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  That  these  apostolic  men 
did  not  neglect  their  opportunities  is 
proved  from  the  fact  that  numerous  natives 
of  this  district  later  abandoned  their  homes, 
accompanied  their  religious  teachers  to  the 
South,  were  baptized  and  settled  for  good 
in  California,  so  that  they  might  be  within 
reach  of  spiritual  assistance  when  in  need 
of  it.  To  quote  only  one  instance,  an  entry  in  the  records 
of  the  Mission  Soledad  reads:  On  May  19th,  1793,  there 
was  baptized  a “Nootka”  Indian,  twenty  years  of  age, 
“Iquina,”  son  of  a gentile  father  named  Taguasmiki,  who 
in  the  year  1789  was  killed  by  the  American  “Gray” 
Captain  of  the  vessel  called  “Washington,”  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Boston. 

The  Spanish  settlement  was  built  in  what  is  now  called 
“Friendly  Cove.”  That  it  was  not  a make-believe  occupa- 
tion of  the  district  is  amply  proved  from  the  fact  that  at 
this  day,  although  more  than  one  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  dismantling  of  the  establishment,  the  brick 
foundations  of  several  buildings  are  still  in  existence.  In 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  Commander  Martinez,  the 
church  was  built  in  the  centre  of  the  village  so  as  to  be  the 
first  object  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers  upon  enter- 
ing the  harbor;  and  down  to  this  day  the  Indians  will  point 
out  the  exact  spot  where  the  sacred  edifice  stood,  and  the 
old  people  will  still  repeat  Spanish  hymns  which  the 
Fathers  had  taught  the  natives  for  use  at  the  divine  ser- 
vice. “Was  there  ever  a priest  here  at  Nootka?”  was  asked 
some  time  ago  of  an  elderly  Indian.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  an- 
swered excitedly.  “At  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  there  were 
several  priests  here,  never  less  than  two  at  a time;  they 
were  bald-headed,  big,  stout  men !” 


By  consulting  the  records  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
in  California,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  the  names  of 
the  Fathers  who  visited  or  were  stationed  at  Nootka  on 
the  West  Coast  during  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the 
Spaniards,  1789 — 1795.  That  they  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St.  Francis  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  all  the  southern 
ports  and  missions  from  which  the  Spanish  vessels  sailed 
to  this  part  of  the  world  were  attended  by  Friars  of  the 
Seraphic  order,  and  also  by  that  of  the  testimony  of  the 
natives,  who  described  them  as  “bald- 
headed”  on  account  of  the  tonsure,  and 
“stout,  big  men,”  as  Franciscans  always 
appear  in  their  cloaks  or  habit  of  the 
order. 

Before  concluding  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  first  Catholic  mission  in  the 
diocese  of  Victoria,  I must  add  that  there 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Esperanza  Inlet,  the 
western  outlet  of  Nootka  Sound,  an  island 
called  “Catala,”  named  after  Father 
Catala,  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of 
the  whole  country ; and  well  may  his 
memory  be  perpetuated,  for  he  was  a hero 
and  one  of  God’s  chosen  servants ! The 
future  historian  of  the  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  must  begin  his 
work  by  setting  apart  the  first  chapter  for 
an  account  “facta  et  gesta”  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friars  (of  California),  at  Nootka, 
West  Coast  Vancouver  Island,  the  first 
white  settlement  north  of  Monterey  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  first  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  country. 

The  student  of  history  knows  that  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  owing  to 
certain  demands  made  by  the  King 
of  England  in  favor  of  his  subjects,  the  Government  of 
Spain  concluded,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  abandon  the 
Nootka  settlement.  This  they  did  all  the  more  willingly  as 
the  occupation  of  the  place  was  unprofitable,  if  not  very 
expensive.  But  during  the  six  years  from  1789  to  1795, 
Avhen  the  Spanish  flag  was  taken  down,  Nootka  was  a very 
busy  fort,  and  the  residence  of  quite  a colony  of  white 
people,  some  in  the  employ  of  the  government  and  others 
not.” 

The  above  account  reads  very  beautifully,  and  might 
perhaps  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  seeds  of  faith,  sown 
by  the  Franciscan  friars,  would  rapidly  germinate,  and  that 
a model  Christian  tribe  would  have  fallen  to  Father  Bra- 
bant’s care  when,  some  seventy-five  years  later,  he  was 
installed  near  this  historic  spot.  Those  who  would  think 
thus  know  not  the  Indian  character.  Stabilit}^  in  good, 
without  assistance  from  others,  is  not  one  of  their  traits. 
Several  generations  had  passed  away,  and  other  than  a few 
traditional  (probably  unintelligible)  hymns  which  they 
sometimes  entoned,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
cleansing  waters  of  Baptism  had,  in  previous  times,  flowed 
over  some  members  of  their  tribe.  AA^riting  soon  after  his 
own  arrival  at  Hesquiat,  Father  Brabant  says: — “I  cannot 
define  their  religion.  If  they  have  any,  it  certainly  does 
not  afifect  or  influence  their  conduct  and  morals,  nor  does  it 
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When  you  want  Candies  or  Chocolates  which  are  really 
distinctive,  go  or  send  to  one  of  the  “Homade”  Stores. 
Remember  that  the  friend  who  receives  a box  of 
“H.omade”  Candy  will  receive  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent to  the  usual  “Box  of  Candy.”  We  make  a specialty 
of  gift  boxes,  and  of  supplying  theatre  parties.  If  you 
live  out  of  Victoria,  a note  to  the  Factory  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 


HEAD  STORE  and 
FACTORY 
1027  COOK  ST. 
PHONE  3691. 


VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


BRANCHES: 

1111  DOUGLAS  ST. 
and 

Oak  Bay  Junction 
1530  FORT  ST. 


Hundreds  of 
Particular  Families 
In  Victoria 

HAVE  FOUND 

That  the  New  Method  Laundry  is  thoroughly  trustworthy  in  the 
handling  of  dainty  and  delicate  fabrics; 

That  the  New  Method  Laundry’s  scientific  and  carefully  guaged 
process,  together  with  its  modern  machinery,  exercises  a 
minimum  of  wear  with  a maximum  of  cleaning  power; 

That  Napkins,  Tablecloths,  Sheets,  Towels,  Curtains  and  other 
white  articles,  when  done  by  the  New  Method  Laundry,  are  re- 
turned with  a good  color  and  beautifully  '“done  up”; 

That  the  “New  Method”  process  insures  thorough  disinfection  and 
sterilization; 

That  the  employees  are  expertly  trained  English-speaking  men  and 
women,  fairly  paid,  cheerful,  contented  and  healthful.  That 
only  the  purest  of  soaps  and  starches  are  used,  and  many 
changes  of  fresh  w/ater,  and  finally,  that  the  “New  Method” 
is  less  expensivei  and  more  satisfactory  than  home  washing. 

“Mending,  Sewing  on  Buttons  and  Sock  Darning  Without  Charge” 


If  a Service  of  This  Quality  at  Ordinary  Prices  Appeals  to  You 
Phone  2300  and  One  of  Our  Deliveries  Will  Call 


NEW  METHOD  LAUNDRY,  Ltd. 

PHONE  2300 

Main  Office  and  Works  : 1015-17  NORTH  PARK  STREET 
Downtown  Branch  Office : 650  Y ATES  STREET 


Merode  Underwear 

FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 


This  is  one  make  of  underwear  in 
which  you  can  secure  good  quality 
and  a perfect  fit.  Thei  makers  have 
studied  these  two  requisites  and  have 
produced  garments  that  clearly  show 
much  thought  along  these  lines.  Wo- 
men here  and  elsewhere  appreciate 
Merode  Quality  and  incidentally  as- 
sociate themselves  with  underwear 
that  fits  the  figure. 

If  you  want  real  underwear  comfort 
this  winter  we  would  recommend 
that  you  try  Merode.  We  know>  its 
merits. 

Merino  separate  garments  at  $1.00 
and  $1.25  a garment. 

Merino  Union  Suits  at  $2.00  and 
$2.50. 

Silk  and  wool  garments  in  light  or 
medium  weights  at  $1.50  and 
$1.75. 

Silk  and  wool  Union  Suits  at  $3.00 
and  $3.50  for  girls  of  10  to  14 
years  and  all  sizes  for  women. 


755  YATES  ST.  Phone  1876  VICTORIA.  B.C 


THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF 
VACUUM  CLEANERS 


Double  Power 


Double  Efficiency 


Full  attachments  for  Walls,  Ceilings, 
Draperies,  Mattresses,  Stairs,  Etc. 

If  the  ladies  would  only  grasp  the 
usefulness  of  the  “DUMORE”  in  a 
household  they  would  not  spend  an- 
other hour  in  useless  labor  with  the 
oldfashioned  broom. 


Phon  e and  have  one  brought  to  your  house 
for  a demonstration. 


PHONE  4618 
721  YATES 
STREET 
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impose  any  obligations  or  responsibilities.  It  is  one-sided, 
and  its  leading  idea  seems  to  be  pure  and  simple  selfish- 
ness. They  have  recourse  to  one  or  more  Superior  Beings ; 
and  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  when  they  pray  and  fast,  they 
disfigure  their  faces.  Some  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  others 
evidently  aim  to  attract  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the 
people.  They  have  “charms”  without  number;  bones  of 
the  dead,  skulls,  hair, 
etc.  . . . and  use 

them  to  obtain  success 
as  warriors,  as  hunters, 
for  luck  and  health 
everything  for 
a selfish  purpose. 

They  are  heathens 
confirmed  in  their  be- 
lief. As  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned, 
they  feel  safe ; the 
chief  and  the  wealthy 
go  above,  the  inferior 
people  and  slaves  go 
below,  but  even  there 
happiness  and  abund- 
ance await  them.  This 
belief  renders  them 
indifi'erent  about  re- 
ligious practices,  and 
this,  I am  convinced, 
is  the  main  difficulty 
which  I shall  have  to 
face  to  make  them 
embrace  Christianity. 

“Veni,  vidi,  vici,”  was 
the  boast  of  a con- 
queror of  old.  I am 
here  alright,  too — 

“veni”;  I can  see  the  work  before  me — “vidi”;  but  shall 
I ever  be  able  to  say  “Vici!” — I have  conquered!  and 
the  people  confided  to  my  charge  Christians !” 

Seven  years  passed  before  the  intrepid  missionary 
could  see  any  fruits  resulting  from  his  untiring  labors,  and 
even  then  the  change  was  only  gradual.  Self-pandering  as 
most  of  us  are,  it  is  hard  for  us  not  only  to  realize,  but  even 
to  form  a faint  conception  of  the  amount  of  self-immola- 
tion required  to  pass  long  years  of  exile  away  from  the 
sound  of  a civilized  voice — a word  from  a sympathetic 
heart.  But  day  in,  day  out,  with  only  the  rolling  of  the 
surf  and  the  sobbing  of  the  winds  to  break  the  awful  mon- 
otony, he  devoted  himself  to  the  almost  superhuman  task 
of  penetrating  with  Faith’s  lamp  into  the  mists  of  pagan- 
ism which  enshrouded  them.  Deep  down  into  deepest 
gloom  he  had  to  descend — even  to  the  point  of  proving  his 
charity  according  to  the  Master’s  dictum : “Greater  love 
than  this  no  man  hath,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend.”  True,  he  was  not  called  upon  actually  to  lay 
down  his  life,  but  he  proved  his  readiness  to  do  so,  and 
verily,  the  “blood  of  the  intended  martyr  became  the  seed 
of  the  church.”  Smallpox  had  broken  out  in  a neighboring 
tribe,  and  before  long  the  Hesquiat  Indians  became  infect- 
ed. Then,  indeed,  did  Father  Brabant  show  his  heroic 
charity.  With  his  own  hand  he  vaccinated  the  whole  tribe. 


tended  the  sick,  and,  despite  the  horror  and  the  repulsive- 
ness, Iniried  the  dead  unaided.  Finally  Matlahaw,  the  Hes- 
quiat chief,  became  moody  and  morose — the  insidious  dis- 
ease was  seizing  upon  him — and  he  evidently  blamed  the 
priest  for  this  awful  visitation  on  his  tribe.  Father  Bra- 
bant had  gone  to  the  wretched  cabin  to  see  the  patient ; and, 
to  quote  the  missionary’s  own  account  of  the  tragedy,  “I 

asked  what  the  matter 
was,  and  looking  up  he 
answered,  “Me  m e- 
loust” — (smallpox).  I 
reassured  him,  saying 
that  I would  give  him 
medicine  and  that  by 
evening  he  would  be 
all  right.  Again  he 
looked  up,  his  face  be- 
ing very  pale,  and  the 
sinews  of  his  cheeks 
trembling,  and  pulling 
at  the  skin  of  his  throat 
he  repeated,  “Meme- 
loust.”  Once  more  I 
repeated  that  I would 
give  him  medicine  and 
that  he  would  be  well 
before  evening.  Then 
I asked  him  to  hand 
over  my  gun  (he  had 
borrowed  it  from  me 
the  day  before)  ; he 
took  it  without  getting 
up,  then  pointing  it  to- 
wards me  he  explain- 
ed, as  I understood, 
that  one  of  the  bar- 
rels was  not  loaded. 
The  fact  of  the  muzzle  being  pointed  straight  to  my 
face,  and  noticing  caps  on  both  nipples  and  the  cocks 
pulled  up,  caused  me  instinctively  to  turn  away  my  head, 
when,  lo!  the  explosion  took  place  and  I noticed  the  blood 
spurting  from  my  hand.  The  smoke  was  so  thick  that  I 
could  not  see  the  would-be  murderer,  and  thinking  the 
whole  affair  to  be  an  accident,  after  calmly  remarking  that 
I was  shot  in  the  hand,  I walked  down  to  the  little  river 
where  I bowed  down  to  bathe  my  wounds  in  the  stream. 
Just  then  he  shot  again,  this  time  hitting  me  in  the  right 
shoulder  and  all  over  my  back.”  The  only  way  of  convey- 
ing a message  to  Victoria  was  by  canoe,  and  the  well-nigh 
dying  priest  wrote  with  his  left  hand  different  notes  and 
delivered  them  to  different  Indians  whom  he  thought  he 
could  trust  to  bring  them  either  to  the  captain  of  some 
south-bound  vessel  or  to  Archbishop  Seghers  himself. 
These  notes  were  besprent  with  blood,  and  are  still  pre- 
served— a precious  heritage — in  St.  Ann’s  Academy  of  this 
city.  Strange  and  unfeeling  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  none 
the  less  true,  that  after  the  news  had  reached  Victoria  and 
had  aroused  the  loud-voiced  sympathy  of  all  who  heard  it, 
yet  the  Government  was  shamefully  tardy  about  ordering 
a boat  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  some  thirty-six  hours 
having  elapsed  from  the  time  when  news  of  the  shooting 
was  received,  before  relief  was  sent.  “It  is  to  be  hoped,” 
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Group  of  Indians  With  Their  Chief  Matlahaw,  the  Would-be  Murderer  of  Father  Brabant 


SULLIVAN  & CONSIDINE’S  VAUDEVILLE 


ORPHEUM 

The  Theatre  Beaut  ifu  I 


Wholesale  Only 


Standing  Timber 


Imperial 

Timber  and  Trading 

Company,  Limited 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND 
DEALERS  IN 


Rough  and  Finished  Lumber 
Lath  and  Shingles 
Mouldings  Doors  Sash 
General  Millwork 


CARGO  and  RAIL  SHIPMENTS 


VANCOUVER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


MILLS  AND  OFFICE 

Cor.  Alberta,  Front  and  Dufferin  Sts.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Telephones,  Private  Exchange,  Fairmont  20  and  21 


The  Underwood  Typewriter 


Champion  in  all  classes.  In  use  in  go  per  cent,  of 
the  educational  institutions.  Catalogue  on  request. 

All  makes  and  models  in  every  other  make  of  type- 
writers. Carefully  rebuilt  by  experts.  Good  ser- 
viceable machines  from  I15  upwards.  Typewriter 
supplies.  Duplicating  machines. 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  LTD. 

579  RICHARDS  STREET  VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 


TWO  BIG  STORES  FOR  MEN 


WM.  DICK 

LIMITED 

33,  47  and  49  Hastings  Street  East 

VANCOUVER  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Men’s  Seasonable  High 
Class  Suits  & Overcoats 
At  Reasonable  Prices 


Suits  and  Overcoats  from  $15  to  ^30. 
Ask  to  see  our  $15  Navy  Blue  Suit, 
guaranteed  fast  color  or  your  money 
back.  Compare  this  suit  with  any 
other  blue  suit  in  the  city  sold  at  $25. 


TWO  BIG  STORES  FOR  MEN 
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reflects  the  Daily  British  Colonist  of  November  6,  1875, 
“that  the  aid  thus  tardily  rendered  may  yet  be  in  time.” 
Bishop  Seghers,  almost  beside  himself  with  anxiety,  board- 
ed the  gun-boat  “Rocket,”  which  was  at  last  dispatched. 


FATHER  BRABANT’S  NURSE  IN  ILLNESS 


with  Dr.  Walkem  and  others;  and  soon  the  Avounded  priest 
was  brought  to  Victoria  to  receive  much-needed  treatment. 
The  various  doctors  consulted  gave  a unanimous  verdict : 
amputation  of  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  was 
imperative.  Blood-poisoning  was  already  setting  in,  angry- 
looking  ulcers  had  formed  in  the  wounded  parts,  and,  in 
short,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  But,  true  priest 
as  he  was.  Father  Brabant  positively  and  resolutely  refused 
to  have  this  done.  “But  you  will  die!”  urged  the  attendant 
physician.  “Better  a thousand  times  to  die,”  he  exclaimed, 
“than  to  live  a priest  unable  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice!” 
The  doctors,  Protestants  as  they  were,  could  not  under- 
stand his  argument,  and  looking  upon  it  simply  as  the 
wandering  of  a delirious  mind,  they  calmly  set  about  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  operation.  But  they  knew  not 
with  whom  they  were  dealing.  Seeing  their  determination 
Father  Brabant  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and,  as  he  himself 
relates  in  his  “Reminiscences”  : — “Prayer  had  the  best  of 
them.  When,  later,  one  of  the  doctors  made  his  usual  call, 
and  seeing  that  the  blood  had  begun  again  to  circulate,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  astonishment,  and  went  away  won- 
dering how  this  unexpected  change  could  have  occurred. 
I was  in  the  doctors’  hands  for  nearly  five  months.  I then 
heard  that  a schooner  was  advertised  to  go  out  sealing  to 
the  West  Coast,  and  foreseeing  that  no  other  opportunity 
to  return  to  my  mission  would  offer  for  the  next  six  months, 
I asked  for  a passage  on  board  and  returned  to  Hesquiat 
on  March  23,  1876.” 


Yes,  the  good  priest,  by  his  heroism  and  sanctity,  had 
surely  flashed  the  Truth-light  into  those  darkened  savage 
hearts,  and  when  at  last  the  clouds  were  dispersed — oh, 
what  a glorious  reward  was  his!  Before  he  left  the  mis- 
sion to  obey  the  call  which  summoned  him  to  reside  per- 
manently in  Victoria,  he  could  testify  to  the  radical  con- 
A'^ersion  of  the  whole  tribe  entrusted  to  him;  and,  as  we 
may  well  imagine,  from  his  grateful  heart  came  forth  the 
happy  cry: — “Non  nobis,  domine,  sed  nomine  tuo  da  glor- 
iam !”  Plain  doctrine  was  always  first  in  his  teaching,  but 
dcAmtion,  and  that  of  a tender  child-like  nature,  had  its 
place  in  his  methods  of  instruction.  He  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Wonder-Worker  of 
Padua.  We  quote  from  an  article  penned  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life : “I  am  a firm  believer  in  devotion  to  St.  An- 
thony. When  I was  Apostolic  Administrator  I found  my- 
self in  great  need  of  a desirable  priest  to  help  us  in  our 
work  at  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral,  Victoria;  and  after  devis- 
ing- several  means,  all  to  no  purpose,  to  secure  the  one  Ave 
Avanted,  I asked  the  Sister  in  charge  of  the  Indian  School 
(Victoria)  to  have  her  pupils  join  me  in  a novena  to  St. 
Anthony  so  that  we  might  be  helped  out  of  our  difficulty. 
The  consequence  was  that  before  long  a prominent  priest 
of  one  of  the  Eastern  provinces  applied  to  be  admitted  and 
do  parochial  work  here,  as  his  medical  adviser  had  sug- 
gested that  he  come  west  for  a protracted  season.  He 
stayed  with  us  several  months,  and  by  his  practical  ser- 
mons and  his  edifying  priestly  life,  he  did  a world  of  good. 
But  the  case  Avhich  I meant  to  write  about  at  the  outset 
happened  many  years  ago.  I was,  at  the  time,  stationed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West  Coast.  The  mission  which 
I occupied  is  on  the  Hesquiat  peninsula,  which  comprises 
several  thousand  acres  of  low  marshy  land  thickly  covered 
with  worthless  timber,  with  here  and  there  a patch  of  wild 
grass.  When  I first  went  there  to  take  up  my  abode,  some 
friends  of  mine  presented  me  with  some  young  cattle, 
which,  winter  and  summer,  ran  at  large  and  looked  for 
their  food  on  the  lowland,  and  when  the  rainy  season  had 
set  in,  on  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  mountains  farther  in- 
land. Most  of  these  cattle  were  not  wild;  in  fact,  I man- 
aged to  keep  a couple  of  them  around  my  premises  so 
that  I had  milk  and  butter  enough  to  suffice  for  ordinary 


MISSION  HOUSE,  HESQUIAT 
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Boys  Clothes=Nothing  Else 

TWO  TO  EIGHTEEN  YEARS 

Our  salesmen  know  their  business  and 
they  are  glad  at  all  times  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. They  never  under  an}^  circum- 
stances misrepresent. 

SAM  SCOTT 

736  YATES  STREET  And  728  GRANVILLE  ST. 

VICTORIA  VANCOUVER 


The  Crown  Hats 

Authoritative  in  design,  correct  in  every  detail,  pos- 
sessing an  air  of  distinction  found  only  in  Crown 
Millinery.  It  is  exclusiveness,  together  with  the  high 
quality  and  beauty  of  materials,  which  has  given 
Crown  Hats  the  pre-eminence  they  now  enjoy  among 
discriminating  women. 

THE  CROWN  MILLINERY  PARLORS 

MISS  LIVINGSTONE 

Telephone  4069  921  Fort  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 


KODAK 


A Large  Stock  of 

Cameras  and 
Supplies 

Always  on  Hand 
Developing  for  Amateurs 

Cyrus  H.  Bowes 

GOVERNMENT  ST. 

Near  Yates  Street 

VICTORIA,  B.C 


W.  C.  SCHMEHL  L.  D.  WRIGHT 

PHONE  SEYMOUR  1330 


Schmehl  & Wright 

FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  CIGARS 


FAMILY  TRADE  A SPECIALTY 
FREE  CITY  DELIVERY 


6 Hastings  St.  East,  next  to  Woods  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


THE  BEAUTY  SHOP 

MADAME  FREDE  RUSSELL 

Specializes  in  Scalp 
and  Sl^in  Work 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HAIR  WORK  DONE 


Pemberton  Block,  1 008  Broad  Street,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


TELEPHONE  92  P.  O.  BOX  349 

H.  & H.  GROCERY 

F.  W.  HODGES  E.  G.  HODGES 

Dealers  in  Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

1425  DOUGLAS  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


For  Tailor-Made-to-Order  Suits  Go  to  Langtry,  the  Tailor 

M.  LANGTRY 

^Mierchant  'bailor 

SUITS  FROM  $20.00  UP 
All  Suits  Cut  and  Made  in  My  Stores 

STORES  AT:  322  HASTINGS  STREET  WEST.  VANCOUVER 
622  GRANVILLE  STREET.  VANCOUVER 


HOME  COOKING  MODERATE  PRICES 

PALM  CAFE 

M.  C.  MICKEL,  Proprietress 

The  Memory  of  Quality  Lingers  When 
Prices  Are  Forgotten 

Phone  4692  Cor.  Blanchard  and  View  Sts.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
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use  in  the  kitchen  and  on 
my  table.  After  some  years 
the  stock  had  consideral)ly 
increased,  and  more  than 
once  small  sailing"  vessels 
called  at  the  mission  in 
search  of  a supply  of  beef, 
sufficient  to  last  them  on 
their  voyage  to  Behring 
Sea,  when  they  took  out  a 
crew  of  Indians  to  hunt  the 
fur-seal.  It  so  happened  that 
in  the  beginning  of  July, 
1896,  the  schooner  Ainoka, 
Captain  G.  Heater,  sailed  in- 
to our  harbor,  .and  the  skip- 
per coming  ashore  asked  to 
be  supplied  with  eight  or 
ten  barrels  of  beef.  His  un- 
expected application  upset  me  considerably.  I was  in  need 
of  money,  for  I was  always  hard  up,  but  how  and  when 
could  I get  the  cattle  ? They  had,  early  in  the  winter,  gone 
into  the  forest  for  shelter  and  food,  and  no  one  had  seen 
any  traces  of  them  for  several  months.  I told  the  captain 
about  the  situation,  and  the  information  upset  him  even 
more  than  it  did  me;  for  it  simply  meant  for  him  that  if  I 
could  not  supply  the  beef,  he  would  have  to  return  to  Vic- 
coria,  which  would  delay  him  considerably  and  cause  him 
to  lose  part  of  the  hunting  season.  After  the  captain  had 
left  us  not  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  had  returned  to  his 
vessel,  I went  to  the  church  and  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  St.  Anthony.  Late  that  afternoon  an  Indian  wo- 
man came  for  medicine  for  a sick  child  which  she  held  in 
tier  arms;  and  with  the  object  of  informing  the  Indians 
through  her,  I told  her  of  our  predicament.  She  brightened 
up  at  once.  “Why!”  she  said,  “a  band  of  steers  just  now 
came  out  of  the  forest ; they  were  on  the  beach  as  I passed 
by !”  I loaded  my  rifle  and  asked  an  Indian  to  accompany 
me.  He,  too,  brought  his  rifle.  But,  lo ! no  cattle  were  to 
be  seen  ; they  had  been  frightened  away  and  had  retired 
into  the  forest  and  might  be  a mile  away  wandering  still 
farther  off.  That  evening  I returned  to  St.  Anthony  rather 
nervously,  for  I thought  that  my  chance  had  passed  not  to 
come  back  again.  Early  next  morning,  and  before  I was 
up — I had  cautioned  the  Indians  the  day  before  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  cattle — there  was  a knock  at  my  door  and  a 
voice  cried  out : “Where  is  your  rifle  ? A band  of  steers 
is  feeding  along  the  open  shore!”  As  I ran  after  the  van- 
ishing messenger,  I heard  the  report  of  several  gun-shots, 
and  arriving  at  the  spot,  I found  two  large  steers  stretched 
out  in  the  pangs  of  death ! All  concerned  were  now  re- 
joicing; St.  Anthony  got  due  credit  for  his  assistance;  the 
captain  of  the  sealing  schooner  took  in  a supply  of  beef 
for  his  voyage  north,  and  I myself  had  fresh  meat  at  my 
meals  for  a week  after,  and  the  price  received  tor  the 
animals  enabled  me  to  purchase  some  necessary  new  clothes 
and  to  procure  a supply  of  groceries  for  my  larder! 

While  the  life  of  a missionary  is,  ordinarily,  one  singu- 
larly innocent  of  comfort  and  gratification,  still,  as  the  fol- 
lowing incident  proves,  results  are  often  more  far-reaching 
than  beginnings  would  frecjuently  seem  to  justify.  “A  few 


days  ag"o,”  writes  Father  Brabant,  “an  Indian  of  this  place 
was  drowned.  With  people  who  make  their  living  from, 
and  on,  the  sea,  this  is  not  a very  extraordinary  occurrence; 
there  is,  however,  something  connected  with  this  accident 
which  is  worth  mentioning,  something  edifying  indeed. 
I he  man  of  whom  I speak  was  in  his  canoe  with  his  grown- 
up son.  Both  were  good  Catholics — the  son  especially  so. 
They  were  at  anchor  for  the  night  in  a small  creek,  and 
both  slept  in  the  canoe.  It  had  rained  considerably  the 
day  before,  and  it  rained  still  more,  if  that  were  possible, 
that  night.  Unexpectedly,  and  without  a moment’s  warning, 
about  midnight  the  canoe  was  carried  away  by  the  current 
of  the  swelling  stream,  and  before  they  became  aware  of 
it,  they  were  right  in  the  breakers  of  the  ocean  below.  The 
first  roller  filled  the  canoe  with  water,  the  second  capsized 
it,  and  as  the  third  overtook  them,  the  two  men  knew  that 
their  position  was  one  of  extreme  peril.  However,  by  a 
supreme  effort,  they  managed  to  swim  back  to  their  canoe 
and  to  climb  on  the  upturned  back ; but  again  and  again 
the  dashing  seas  threw  them  off!  At  last  they  became  sep- 
arated, the  old  man  failed  to  reach  the  capsized  canoe, 
Avhile  his  son  drifted  astride  it,  over  the  billows  of  the 
ocean.  The  young  man  is  home  now,  and  the  experience 
is  best  told  in  his  own  words: — “As  soon  as  I became  con- 
vinced,” he  said,  upon  landing,  “that  our  case  was  hope- 
less, “I  set  aside  all  other  thoughts  and  I began  to  prepare 
myself  for  death.  I said  to  myself : “I  am  going  to  die ! I 
must  die  well !”  I said  with  all  the  fervor  I could  an  act 
of  contrition  and  other  prayers.  Then  recollecting  that 
Mary  is  the  ‘.Star  of  the  Sea’  I took  my  beads  from  my 
pocket;  but  as  I needed  both  hands  to  hold  on  to  the  up- 
turned canoe,  I put  them  around  my  neck.  All  this  time 
my  father  was  wailing  and  crying,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned only  about  me.  We  drifted  farther  and  farther 
apart,  but  yet  I could  hear  him ; ‘My  son,  my  dear  son,  are 
you  alive?  Each  time  I gave  a short  answer  and  continued 
to  pray.  All  at  once  the  canoe  struck  against  a fishing- 
post  a mile  and  a half  from  shore.  I looked  up  and  noticed 
a plank  joining  another  post  not  far  away.  But  it  was 
above  and  beyond  my  reach!  Just  then  a large  wave 
seemed  to  lift  the  canoe  out  of  the  water.  I jumped  and 
had  hold  of  the  plank!  I now  took  my  beads  from  my 
neck,  and  kept  on  praying  the  rest  of  the  night.  When 
daylight  came  I was  res- 
cued from  my  predicament 
by  a couple  of  white  men 
and  two  Indians  of  the 
neighborhood.  My  father 
was  alive  more  than  an  hour 
after  we  were  thrown  into 
the  sea.  How  he  kept  afloat 
I do  not  know,  but  even 
when  I was  on  the  plank,  I 
could  hear  him  in  the  dis- 
tance. At  last  his  voice  was 
still  — he  was  drowned!” 

When  the  steamship  Valen- 
cia was  wrecked  (1906)  in 
this  same  neighborhood, 
which  is  justly  called  “The 
Graveyard  of  the  Pacific,” 
the  perishing  passengers 
crowded  together  and  sang 
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PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  NOOTKA 


“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,”  which  fact  was  spoken 
of  far  and  near.  May  not  the  thoughtful  and  edify- 
ing conduct  of  this  young  Indian,  who  when  death  was 
staring  him  in  the  face,  put  all  his  confidence  in  prayer, 
come  in  for  some  praise,  and  may  we  not  be  permitted  to 
endorse  his  statement  that  he  owes  his  life  to  supernatural 
intervention.  “And,”  adds  the  narrator,  naively,  “such 
occurrences,  though  sad  and  deplorable,  are  nevertheless 
an  encouragement  to  the  one  who  has  converted  the  young 
man  from  paganism  to  Christianity.” 

In  the  winter  of  1907,  towards  the  end  of  December, 
Father  Brabant  came  to  Victoria  with  the  twofold  intention 
of  greeting  his  Archbishop  and  brother-priests,  and  of 
obtaining  needed  supplies  for  his  mission.  To  his  great 
surprise — and,  we  may  add,  to  his  grief — Archbishop  Orth 
informed  him  that  his  services  would  be  required  in  Vic- 
toria for  some  time.  His  Grace  was,  at  the  time,  in  very 
poor  health,  and  was  about  to  take  a much-needed  rest 
after  his  strenuous  work  in  Victoria.  Without  any  delay, 
he  appointed  Father  Brabant  administrator  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  this  appointment  was  later,  subsequent  to  the 
resignation  of  Archbishop  Orth,  ratified  by  papers  from 
Rome.  With  characteristic  unselfishness,  zeal,  and  cour- 
age, he  shouldered  the  work  assigned  him,  and  it  was  no 
sinecure.  But  it  was  always  a joy  to  him  to  describe  the 
perfect  state  in  which  he  found  the  finances  and  business 
of  the  diocese,  and  how  his  aim  was  to  preserve  it  free 
from  indebtedness  and  to  maintain  this  prosperity.  Not 
permitting  himself  time  for  regret,  he  wrote  at  once  to  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  at  Kakawis,  V.I.,  where  there  is  an 
Industrial  School  for  Indian  children,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  his  mission  during  his  absence — for  he  hoped  to 
resume  work  among  the  Indians  as  soon  as  the  Archbishop 
Vv'^ould  return.  The  new  duties  upon  which  he  entered 
were,  besides  those  of  a parish  priest,  that  of  Confessor  at 
both  Convent  and  Hospital,  two  thriving  institutions,  num- 
bering something  over  a hundred  souls  entrusted  to  his 
spiritual  guidance.  After  the  resignation  of  Archbishop 
Orth,  and  pending  the  nomination  of  a successor,  he  was 
formally  appointed  Apostolic  Administrator  with  full 
powers. 

In  May,  1909,  Right  Reverend  Bishop  MacDonald, 
who  had  been  consecrated  in  Rome  in  January  of  that  year, 
reached  Victoria;  and  the  venerable  Administrator  at  once 
asked  to  be  released  from  his  position  and  craved  permis- 
sion to  return  to  his  “savages.”  But  the  Bishop,  doubting 


the  wisdom  of  this  course,  refused  him  his  desire,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  spiritual  director,  appointed  him 
chaplain  at  St.  Ann’s  Academy,  with  residence  at  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Hospital.  Indefatigalile  zeal  and  punctuality  mark- 
ed his  every  day  of  service.  Promptly  responsive  to  every 
call  of  duty  during  either  the  day  or  the  night,  he  was 
particularly  solicitous  for  the  sick  and  the  dying.  In  March, 
1911,  he  visited  for  the  last  time  his  loved  Hesquiat,  where 
he  had  spent,  if  the  most  trying,  certainly  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life.  Still,  it  was  through  no  mere  sentiment 
that  he  revisited  his  Indian  mission.  For  during  the  long 
years  wdiich  intervened  between  the  foundation  of  this  mis- 
sion and  his  final  recall  to  Victoria,  he  showed  his  schol- 
arly aptitude.  Applying  himself  first  to  a study  of  the 
language — and  the  Nootkan  is,  according  to  the  late  Bishop 
L.emmens,  one  of  the  most  musical  of  languages,  he  after- 
wards studied  the  history  of  the  tribes  and  their  surround- 
ings. One  result  of  these  precious  years  is  the  diary  which 
he  faithfully  kept,  and  which,  at  the  pressing  request  of 
many  of  his  friends,  he  had  published  under  the  title,  “Van- 
couver Island  and  its  Missions : Reminiscences  of  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Brabant.”  The  simplicity  of  the  narration,  the  heart 
that  breathes  in  every  line,  the  absorbing  interest  of  every 
page,  the  priestly  tone  throughout,  all  combine  to  make  it 
a publication  than  which  none  other  could  prove  more 
edifying  and  more  instructive.  He  had  also  begun  the 
compilation  of  a dictionary  of  the  Nootkan  language,  and 
wished  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  he  revisited  Hesquiat  in  1911;  and  it  was 
probably  due  to  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  his  continual 
and  uninterrupted  work  during  the  month  spent  at  the 
mission,  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  partial 
paralysis  which  came  upon  him  a few  months  later. 

It  was  in  Our  Lady’s  month  that  the  first  warning 
came.  The  faithful  chaplain  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
street  to  preside  at  the  evening  May  devotions  in  the  Con- 
vent chapel  when  he  was  stricken.  He  hoped  to  be  able 
to  say  Mass  the  next  morning,  but  symptoms  became 
alarming  enough  to  warrant  his  receiving  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments. After  a few  weeks  of  helplessness,  he  revived  suf- 
ficiently to  leave  his  bed — but  what  a change ! His  sight  all 
but  gone,  his  frame  enfeebled,  he  was  now  but  a pitiful 
wreck  of  his  former  splendid  manhood ; for,  in  spite  of  the 
murderous  attack  which  almost  crippled  him  for  life. 
Father  Brabant  was  a man  of  fine  physique.  Still  the 
sacerdotal  spirit  burned  bright  within  him,  and  he  did  not 
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relinquish  the  hope 
of  again  taking  up 
active  work.  His 
greatest  affliction 
was  the  fact  of  his 
being  unable  to  offer 
the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
Some,  even  among 
his  personal  friends, 
thought  it  was  as 
much  fear  or  imag- 
ination as  real  weak- 
ness which  prevent- 
ed his  doing  so.  But 
the}^  could  not  have 
known,  still  less 
could  they  have  seen, 
the  venerable  but 
broken-down  priest 
time  and  again  in 
the  privacy  of  his 
own  room,  trying  his 
best,  bv  holding  to 

Present  Clayoquot  Missionary  and  His  Predecessor 

the  bedpost,  t o 
make  a suitable  genuflection,  and  exclaiming  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes : “I  cannot  do  it !”  And  again,  yearning  to 
offer  once  more  the  “chalice  of  salvation,”  he  would  grasp 
a cup  in  both  hands  and  try  to  raise  it,  only  to  bring  his 
arm  down  heavily  to  the  table,  again  with  a plaintive  “I 
cannot  do  it !” 

Finally,  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  July  4,  1912, 
the  Death  Angel  called,  and  he  eagerly  answered  the  sum- 
mons. Long  will  his  memory  endure,  for  he  has  left  a 
forceful  example  of  every  priestly  virtue,  an  example,  too, 
of  the  wondrous  power  of  even  one  man  when  he  works 
simply  and  solely  for  the  glory  of  God.  Illustrations  with- 
out number  might  be  given  of  his  respect  and  obedience 
to  authority,  of  his  piety  and  punctuality  and  generosity, 
of  his  humility  and  reserve,  and  of  his  wisdom  in  the  direc- 
tion of  souls.  But  space  does  not  permit  more  than  a 
passing  word — preferably  about  his  love  for  children.  Of 
a singularly  straight  and  candid  nature  himself,  he  could 
not  but  find  solace  and  enjoyment  with  them.  This  was 
evidenced  during  the  long  period  of  his  illness.  It  was 
customary  for  the  school-children  to  take  a morning  walk, 
and  their  choice  was  along  the  boulevard  in  front  of  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital.  To  see  these  bright  young  faces  was 
like  a ray  of  sunshine  to  the  aged  priest,  and  he  would 
daily  take  his  position  near  the  window  of  his  room  to 
receive  their  radiant  smiles  and  greetings.  Should  it  hap- 
pen, as  it  occasionally  did,  that  they  did  not  pass  that  way, 
he  seemed,  for  the  whole  day,  to  miss  the  smile  of  the 
little  ones.  His  affection  for  the  members  of  his  family 
never  grew  cold,  although  he  had  so  generously  sacrificed 
his  whole  life  away  from  them.  Of  his  brother,  the  late 
Rev.  Prudent  Brabant,  he  spoke  with  loving  pride,  and  it 
was  his  joy  to  converse  about  his  onl}^  sister,  Miss  Colette 
Brabant.  The  substantial  help  they  regularly  sent  him  to 
aid  him  in  his  missionary  work,  was  a constant  proof  of 
their  sympathy  and  undying  attachment  to  him. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  valiant  missionary 
^vas  spread  abroad,  the  press,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 

[The  foregoing  sketch,  written  by  Sister  Mary  Mildred, 


lantic,  was  loud  in  expressions  of  praise,  appreciation  and 
sympatliy.  He  was  more  widely  known  than  he  could  have 
ever  imagined,  and  had  many  friends  over  the  continent ; 
for,  in  1899,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Christie, 
then  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Father  Brabant  undertook  a trip 
to  the  Eastern  States  to  solicit  aid  for  his  mission,  which 
was  threatened,  because  of  the  want  of  a suitable  school, 
with  being  exposed  to  perversion.  On  this  journey,  while 
he  learned  to  know  and  admire  the  devotedness  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  priests,  old  and  young,  in  the  larger  centres 
of  civilization,  they,  on  their  side,  were  deeply  edified  by 
the  simplicity,  piety,  and  humility  of  one  who  styled  himself 
sim|)ly  the  “Indian  Missionary.” 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Ross  Bay  cemetery,  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  within  sound  of  that  very  ocean  whose  waves 
had  been  his  music  in  life,  and  which  now  seem  to  chant 
an  endless  requiem  over  his  hallowed  grave. 

A fitting  pendant  to  the  foregoing  sketch  will  be  the 
followdng  warm  and  touching  tribute  to  the  late  Father 
Brabant  from  the  well  known  Capt.  Douglas  Brcjwn,  of 
the  C.P.R.  coastal  steamship  service.  It  was  written  to 
Father  Van  der  Heyden,  whose  life  of  the  veteran  mis- 
sionary is  appearing  serially  in  the  Louvaain  University 
Bulletin ; 

SS.  “Princess  Royal,”  Victoria,  B.C., 

May  4th,  1913. 

My  dear  Father  Van  der  Heyden: 

I received  your  letter  of  March  1st  with  reference  to 
my  dear  old  friend,  Father  Brabant.  He  and  I were  old 
friends,  and  I do  not  think  that  anyone  felt  his  death 
more  keenly  than  I did,  for  I felt  that  I had  lost  an  ever- 
true  friend  who  could  never  be  replaced. 

Father  Brabant  was  a broad-minded,  good-hearted 
gentleman,  with  such  a kindly  face  that  it  used  to  make 
me  feel  good  to  see  him  smile.  I was  down  at  the  hos- 
pital visiting  him  one  day  when  he  told  me  how  ill  he  felt, 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  live  much  longer,  but  I 
told  him  there  was  not  much  fear  of  him  as  long  as  he  had 
that  bright  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

I always  felt  that  in  him  I had  an  ever  true  friend, 
and  had  I at  any  time  wanted  any  advice  he  was  the  one 
man  above  all  others  I would  have  gone  to.  And  I would 
have  had  the  advice  of  the  priest  and  the  man  of  the 
world  combined,  for  few  men  understood  human  nature 
better  than  he  did.  I can  truthfully  say  that 

“His  words  were  seeds 
Of  honest  deeds: 

His  life  a benediction.” 

One  little  incident  with  regard  to  him  and  myself  I 
always  think  of.  I have  always  been  passionately  fond 
of  the  pipe  organ  and  play  a little.  He  came  up  to  me 
one  day  and  said:  “My  boy,  I hoar  you  are  very  fond  of 
the  organ.  We  have  a fine  new  organ  in  the  cathedral; 
whenever  you  feel  like  going  into  the  church  and  playing 
come  in  and  get  the  key,  and  (patting  me  on  the  shoul- 
der) don’t  you  think  for  a minute  that  you  are  putting 
anybody  to  any  trouble,  either.” 

When  he  died  the  church  and  the  world  both  lost  a 
prince,  kind,  generous,  and  hospitable. 

As  regards  his  work  down  the  West  Coast  of  Van- 
couver Island  in  early  days,  his  work  was  the  work  of  a 
hero,  for  he  certainly  took  his  life  in  his  hands  as  much 
as  any  man  ever  did  when  he  went  down  and  lived 
single-handed  among  a band  of  savages  miles  from  civil- 
ization. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I can  assure 
3mu  it  gave  me  unbounded  pleasure  to  know  how  Father 
Brabant  felt  towards  me. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  sincerely, 

DOUGLAS  BROWN. 

is  credited  by  mistake  to  Sister  Mary  Theodore.] 
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the  VeT^  Rev.  JOSEPH  LETERME,  V.G. 

Rector  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


INCLUDING  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SEGHERS  WHO  WAS  MURDERED  IN  ALASKA 


BISHOP  MODESTE  DEMERS 

In  the  early  days  of  this  diocese,  the  only  white 
people  were  those  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fort,  and  of  Nan- 
aimo, where  coal  was  already  being  mined.  The  rest  of 
the  people  being  Indians,  un- 
civilized, and  in  great  num- 
bers, did  not  fail  to  cause 
some  uneasiness  to  the 
Whites.  These  were  pro- 
tecting themselves  within 
their  fence,  which  they 
had  built  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  Rev.  Father  Mo- 
deste  Demers,  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  had  come 
here  through  Fort  Vancouv- 
er. While  there  as  one  of 
the  priests  of  Bishop  Blan- 
chet,  a delegation  from  Van- 
couver Island  Indians  had 
come  to  ask  for  a priest. 

Father  Demers, accompanied 
by  another  priest,  came  in  a 
canoe,  from  Tacoma,  and 
landed  near  Gonzales  Rocks. 

There  he  knelt  to  thank  God 
for  his  safe  journey.  As  this 
island  was  a great  distance 
from  the  see  of  Oregon, 

Archbishop  Blanchet  recom- 
mended that  Rev.  Father 
Demers  be  made  bishop.  He 
was  appointed  in  1847.  Once 
the  see  was  established,  a 
church  (an  apology  for  a 
cathedral)  had  to  be  built. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Ann  went 
around  to  collect  funds  The 
Governor  gave  a hundred 
dollars,  and  soon  the  sum  of 
$600  was  reached.  A great 
deal  of  the  lumber  came 
from  San  Francisco  at  the  rate  of  $75.00  per  M.  The 
two  priests  who  were  here  put  up  the  little  church  which 
is  now  St.  Ann’s  Academy’s  chapel,  and  Father  Michaud, 
being  an  architect  and  a skilled  laborer  in  woodwork,  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  it.  This  being  done.  Rev.  Father 
Rondeault  was  permitted  to  go  to  Cowichan.  He  took  with 
him  for  temporal  needs,  his  gun  and  a sack  of  flour. 
Then  the  evangelisation  of  the  Indians  began  to  assume 
more  serious  proportions.  They  came  in  great  numbers 
near  the  Bishop’s  house,  lying  down  in  the  grass  and  lis- 
tening to  the  new  doctrine.  The  Bishop  was  fond  of  them, 
and  often  spoke  to  them  for  hours,  also  teaching  them  to 
sing.  And  well  fitted  was  he  to  do  this  work,  for  his 
voice  was  splendid.  Indeed,  by  a happy  coincidence, 
many  succeeding  bishops  were  also  good  musicians,  and 
this  fact  created  the  saying  among  Catholic  people.  “You 


ought  to  hear  our  bishops  sing’’!  To  Bishop  Demers  is 
also  due  the  honor  of  having  compiled  the  first  Chinook 
catechism,  and  a number  of  sacred  songs.  He  got  Sisters 
of  St.  Ann  to  teach  the  children.  Great  was  his  name 

among  the  Indians,  and  they 
really  loved  him.  Only  two 
years  ago  one  of  the  oldest 
natives  on  the  reserve  now 
acquired  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company, 
told  me  of  how  formerly 
Bisho])  Demers  used  to  go 
aifiong  them  and  teach  them 
and  give  them  medicine, 
and  be  a father  to  them. 

AVhat  did  Bishop  Demers 
during  his  recreation  hours, 
which  in  that  time  must 
have  been  long  and  fre- 
quent? rhe  simple  answer 
is:  repairing  clocks  and 

watches.  There  was  then 
hardly  any  watchmaker  in 
the  country,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  timepieces  served 
him  in  good  stead  for  hav- 
ing the  correct  time.  Three 
famous  clocks  were  brought 
by  him  from  Paris.  One 
was  long  in  use  at  St. 
Louis  College,  another  in 
the  Bishop’s  palace,  and  the 
third  still  does  good  service 
in  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 
Other  important  events  of 
his  life  are  connected  with 
that  of  Bishop  Seghers,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 
He  died  a beautiful  death 
on  July  28th,  1871.  His 
remains  are  now  under  the 
present  Cathedral. 

ARCHBISHOP  CHARLES  JOHN  SEGHERS 

Charles  John  Seghers  was  born  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  on 
December  26,  1839,  of  Charles  Francis  and  Pauline 

Seghers.  He  was  baptized  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  made  his  first  Com'munion 
and  was  confirmed.  While  still  very  young,  he  lost  his 
parents,  but  he  was  well  brought  up  and  educated  by  his 
aunts  and  uncles.  He  studied  the  classics  in  his  native 
city,  entered  the  seminary,  became  deacon,  but  finished 
his  course  in  the  American  College  of  Louvain,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  missions. 

In  May,  1863,  His  Lordship  Bishop  Demers,  of  Van- 
couver Island,  had  asked  for  priests  from  Quebec  and 
various  European  seminaries.  The  rector  of  the  Ameri- 
can College,  being  also  called  upon  to  supply  the  demand, 
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asked  Father  Seghers,  who  had  just  been  ordained  a priest, 
to  go  to  Victoria.  The  latter  readily  accepted,  and  arrived 
here  November  19,  1863,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  personnel  of  the  diocese  was  then  in  a precarious 
condition.  The  Oblate  Fathers  were  retiring  to  the  main- 
land with  Mgr.  d’Herbomez,  and  even  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Ann,  who  had  a good  school,  were  thinking  of  leaving. 
The  morals  of  most  of  the  people  were  anything  but  good, 
the  feeling  of  antipathy  between  Whites  and  Indians  was 
intense,  but  the  arrival  of  Father  Seghers  gave  new  hopes. 
Bishop  Demers  wrote  to  Mgr.  de  Neve,  rector  of  the 
American  College,  of  the  good  impression  already  made 
by  his  “dear  Seghers,”  who  soon  became  the  “idol  of 
everybody.”  When  the  bishop  was  absent.  Father  Seghers 
became  administrator,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  he  be- 
gan his  missionary  tours  to  Nanaimo,  Chemainus  and 
Cowichan,  during  which,  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  wintry 
storms  gave  him  very  trying  experiences. 

After  the  Oblate  Fathers  had  left,  there  were  on  Van- 
couver Island  only  five  priests  besides  the  Bishop.  Father 
Seghers  was  needed  at  the  Cathedral,  and  as  chaplain  of 
the  Sisters  he  had  to  stay  in  Victoria.  The  Bishop,  seeing 
that  more  priests  were  required,  went  to  Europe  to  find 
men  and  means  for  the  work  of  his  growing  diocese,  the 
care  of  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  Father  Seghers. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Father  Seghers  began  to 
suft'er  from  a hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  went  to  rest 
awhile  with  his  friend  Father  Brondel,  in  Oregon,  and  upon 
his  return  had  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  three 
Indians  who  were  condemned  to  death.  These  had  killed 
the  captain  and  his  wife  of  the  steamer  John  Bright,  while, 
after  the  wreck  of  the  ship  they  were  going  ashore.  Their 
execution  took  place  on  the  spot  of  the  murder,  but  owing 
to  Father  Seghers  and  the  grace  of  God  they  died  as 
Christians. 

In  April,  1869,  after  the  Bishop’s  return,  there  was 
question  of  appointing  Father  Seghers  assistant  rector  of 
the  American  College,  but  he  declined,  willing,  however, 
to  obey  if  necessary. 

During  the  same  year  Bishop  Demers  was  summoned 
to  Rome  for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  Father  Seghers 
accompanied  him  as  theologian.  There  it  was,  as  it  seems, 
that  he  acquired  his  vast  amount  of  theological  know- 
ledge, for  the  Bishop  and  himself  had  spent  many  a late 
hour  in  study  to  prepare  the  sessions  of  the  Council. 

The  Vatican  Council  being  suspended,  owing  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Bishop  Demers  and  Father  Seghers 
returned  to  Victoria  in  1870.  Soon  after,  the  bishop  had 
a fit  of  apoplexy,  and  Father  Seghers  suffered  from  an- 
other hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  The  doctors  agreed  that 
the  priest  had  only  a short  time  to  live.  Meantime  the 
sick  bishop,  gathering  his  strength,  dictated  a letter  to  the 
Pope,  asking  his  blessing  for  the  dear  priest.  Four  days 
later,  July  28,  1871,  Bishop  Demers  died,  but  Father 
Seghers  recovered,  being  again  Administrator. 

Eighteen  months  elapsed  before  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  for  Vancouver  Island.  The  Canadian  bishops 
wanted  this  diocese  attached  to  the  see  of  St.  Boniface, 
but  finally  the  news  came  that  Eather  Seghers  was  the 
new  bishop  and  a suffragan  of  Oregon.  He  was  conse- 
crated on  June  29th,  1873,  by  Archbishop  E.  N.  Blanchet, 
assisted  by  Bishop  M.  Blanchet,  of  Nesqually,  and  Mgr. 
d’Herbomez,  vicar  Apostolic  of  New  Westminster. 


One  month  after,  anxious  to  visit  Alaska,  he  asked 
passage  on  board  a revenue  cutter.  After  visiting  Sitka, 
Kodiak  and  Unalaska  he  returned  in  the  September  of  the 
same  year.  The  following  Easter,  the  consecration  of  the 
diocese  to  the  Sacred  Heart  took  place  amid  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
West  Coast  had  long  been  on  his  mind,  and  now  he  saw 
that  it  might  be  possible.  As  soon  as  this  was  noised 
abroad,  people  came  to  the  bishop’s  residence,  hoping  that 
he  might  change  his  mind,  for  a white  man’s  life  was 
hardly  safe  on  that  coast.  The  bishop  remained  firm,  but 
he  agreed  to  take  with  him  Eather  Brabant.  About  20 
tribes  were  visited  and  884  children  baptized.  Next  Sep- 
tember, they  undertook  the  same  journey.  After  their  ar- 
rival at  Nootka,  a British  man-of-war  offered  to  convey 
them  to  the  north  of  the  Island.  This  was  exactly  what 
they  wanted,  for  they  intended  to  return  by  canoe  and 
visit  all  the  tribes  along  the  coast.  One  day  they  had  to 
camp  far  from  any  village,  for  a storm  had  driven  them 
ashore.  This  forced  idleness  annoyed  the  bishop  so  much 
that  after  two  days  he  proposed  to  proceed  on  foot  along 
the  beach.  At  night,  they  had  to  camp  in  the  rain,  but 
for  two  more  days  they  went  on.  At  last,  the  bishop 
fainted.  Having  come  to,  he  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
There  were  no  more  provisions.  Since  the  day  before, 
they  had  to  live  on  the  clams  they  could  find.  So  Eather 
Brabant  searched  everywhere  and  found  only  about  a 
spoonful  of  flour.  He  offered  it  to  the  bishop.  “Is  that  all 
there  is?”  “Yes,  bishop,  take  it.”  “Let  us  share  alike.” 
“But  I am  stronger.”  “No,  we  must  share.”  So  they 
shared  the  last  bit  of  food  and  then  proceeded.  In  the 
evening  they  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Machelats,  hungry, 
ragged  and  exhausted.  Thirty-five  children  of  this  tribe 
were  baptized.  Their  chief  stay  was,  however,  at  Hes- 
quiat,  where  later  a permanent  mission  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, with  Father  Brabant  as  resident  priest. 

But  this  very  mission  was  for  some  time  the  cause  of 
great  anxiety.  In  November,  1875,  ten  Hesquiat  Indians 
came  to  Victoria.  Bishop  Seghers  was  very  glad  to  see 
them,  and  asked  them  news  of  the  mission.  The  men  re- 
mained silent,  but  handed  the  bishop  a paper,  scarcely 
legible,  tainted  with  blood.  “Matlahaw  has  fired  on  me 
twice.  Blood-poison  sets  in.  The  Indians  are  very  good 
to  me.  They  weep  night  and  day.  There  are  always  three 
nursing  me.  Do  not  scold  them.  I am  thankful  for  their 
kindness.  May  another  priest  come  to  take  my  place?  It 
is  the  wish  of  your  dying  priest.  (Signed)  A.  Brabant.” 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  at  once  informed  of 
this.  A man-of-war  sailed  the  next  day  for  Hesquiat  with 
Bishop  Seghers  and  Doctors  Redfern  and  Walkem  on 
board.  The  culprit  had  fled  to  the  woods,  where  some 
time  after  he  was  found  dead  with  the  gun  beside  him. 
Father  Brabant  was  suffering  terribly.  His  right  hand 
was  shattered  and  a number  of  shot  had  lodged  in  his 
back.  After  examining  the  wounds  the  medical  men  de- 
cided that  the  patient  should  be  taken  to  Victoria.  Upon 
arrival  here,  the  doctors  consulted  with  other  medical  men, 
and  they  thought  the  hand  should  be  amputated.  Father 
Brabant  objected,  for  that  would  prevent  him  from  saying 
mass.  Great  care  and  more  fervent  prayer  effected  a cure. 
The  hand  was  left  somewhat  deformed,  but  was  no  great 
obstacle  for  work  in  the  ministry. 
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In  February,  1876,  Bishop  Seghers  visited  Comox  and 
Nanaimo,  where  Father  Lemmens  (afterwards  bishop) 
went  to  reside,  and  a school  was  established,  conducted  by 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann.  He  visited  the  rest  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  built  a church  in  Saanich, 
where  Father  Mandart  became  the  resident  priest. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  1876  contains  the  follow- 
ing:  5,400  Catholics  in  a population  of  30,000;  eleven 
churches  and  chapels,  one  school  for  hoys,  two  schools  for 
girls,  two  orphanages,  two  convents  and  one  hospital  (St. 
Joseph's),  which  Bishop  Seghers  had  founded  and  donated 
to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  with  the  land  on  which  it  was 
built. 

The  following  June  his  second  visit  to  Alaska  was 
jdanned.  He  intended  to  go  alone  to  save  expenses,  hut 
as  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington  was' able  to  send  him 
considerable  help  he  took  Father  Mandart  as  companion. 
He  went  by  steamer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  and 
from  there,  now  on  foot,  then  in  a canoe,  he  resolved  to 
go  up  the  river,  a distance  of  1,800  miles. 

After  a few  days,  altogether  worn  out,  they  arrived  at 
Nulato,  an  ancient  Russian  fort,  near  which  there  are  two 
large  Indian  camps,  where  he  preached  as  long  as  the 
Indians  would  listen  to  him.  From  there,  during  the  win- 
ter, he  visited  neighboring  tribes  on  a dog-sleigh.  The 
drift-wood  of  the  Yukon  served  as  fuel,  and  the  blocks  of 
ice  which  they  melted,  supplied  the  drinking  water. 

How  the  bishop  could  travel  the  whole  day  long,  on 
snow-shoes,  and  very  long  distances,  camp  in  the  snow 
and  visit  the  small  settlements  along  the  Yukon  river  or 
its  tributaries,  passes  one’s  understanding.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  they  were  travelling  near  the  Polar 
Circle.  The  mercury  of  his  thermometer  froze  on  the  31st 
of  January.  The  Bishop’s  nose,  ears,  chin,  and  face  had 
been  frozen  and  so  disfigured  was  he  that  on  his  return  to 
Nulato,  Father  Mandart,  who  had  remained  there,  could 
hardly  recognize  him'. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1878,  Bishop  Seghers  had 
returned  to  St.  Michael,  after  having  been  away  from  civ- 
ilization more  than  twelve  months.  There  were  no  letters 
waiting  for  him  ; he  learned,  however,  that  Pope  Pius  IX 
had  died.  A little  later  he  had  congratulated  Leo  XIII  on 
his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  throne.  This  was  graciously 
acknowledged,  and  the  new  Pope  told  him  that  it  was  to 
the  Bishop’s  credit  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Eternal  City. 

From  St.  Michael,  via  San  Francisco,  he  returned  to 
V^ictoria  on  September  20th,  1878,  having  visited  30,000 
Indians.  One  loss  only  he  regretted,  the  amethyst  stone 
of  his  episcopal  ring  (a  gift  of  his  priests).  “My  ring  has 
lost  its  best  ornament,  but  the  tie  binding  me  to  my  priests 
shall  never  be  broken,”  are  his  words  about  this  incident. 

His  mind  was  full  of  plans  about  tbe  vast  country 
he  had  visited,  but  scarcely  was  he  at  home  than  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  appointment  as  coadjutor  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Oregon.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  blessed 
a new  church  in  Nanaimo,  visited  Sitka  and  Wrangel, 
which  were  to  be  respectively  the  residences  of  Fathers 
Heynen  and  Althoff. 

He  arrived  in  Portland  on  July  1st,  1879.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  words  of  the  welcome  he  received  by 
.Archbishop  Blanchet:  “Your  Grace.  Coadjutor  Arch- 

bishop, the  day  of  your  reception  in  this  Cathedral,  is  the 


happiest  of  my  life.  I thank  God  and  the  Holv  See  for 

your  appointment.  I receive  you  with  open  arms 

Blessed  is  he  that  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

Eight  days  after  his  arrival,  he  began  to  travel 
through  his  vast  diocese.  Many  places  he  visited  in  which 
a priest  had  never  said  mass  l)efore.  During  these  travels, 
extreme  hardships  and  privations  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence, so  much  so  that  one  evening  he  had  to  retire  with- 
out sup])er  after  tasting  only  bread  and  water  for  lunch. 
Late  in  November,  he  returned  to  Portland,  when  “The 
Re])ublican,”  a non-Catholic  journal,  thus  refers  to  him : 
“The  Archbishop  is  a gentleman  of  high  culture  and  dis- 
tinction. bfis  eminent  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  have 
called  him  to  the  high  position  of  Archbishop.  He  is  es- 
pecially beloved  by  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  Catholic 
Church.” 

Archbishop  Blanchet  was  permitted  to  resign  by  let- 
ters from  Rome  dated  December  12,  1880.  By  this  very 
fact,  the  Coadjutor-Bishop  Seghers  became  Archbishop, 
and  received  the  Pallium  on  August  15th,  1881.  In  June, 
1883,  Archbishop  Blanchet  died,  and  Archbishop  Seghers, 
in  his  funeral  oration,  said  in  part : “The  name  of 

Blanchet  will  one  day  be  pronounced  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Las  Casas,  the  first  missionary  of  Central  America, 
with  that  of  Breboeuf  and  Marquette,  the  Apostles  of 
Canada.  He  is  the  Apostle  of  Oregon,  he  has  been  for 
this  country  what  St.  Boniface  was  for  Germany,  St. 
Augustine  for  England,  and  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland.” 

Soon  after,  all  the  Archbishops  of  the  United  States 
were  called  to  Rome  in  preparation  for  the  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore.  Bishop  Brondel,  of  Victoria,  had  just 
been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Helena.  A new  bishop  was 
to  be  found  for  his  successor.  Cardinal  Simeoni  consulted 
Archbishop  Seghers  on  this  matter.  “AVhat  shall  we  do 
with  Alaska?  This  immense  territory  is  abandoned.  Nei- 
ther the  Jesuits  nor  the  Oblates  can  take  charge  of  it.” 
“Your  Eminence,”  replied  the  Archbishop,  “the  thing  is 
very  simple.  Let  me  be  sent  back  to  Victoria,  and  I shall 
take  care  of  Alaska.  I shall  continue  the  work  begun  in 
1878.”  “And  would  you  leave  your  .Archdiocese,  which 
you  rule  so  well  ?”  “Certainly,  if  I am  assured  that  the 
Pope  approves  of  it.” 

A few  days  later.  His  Holiness  permitted  Archbishop 
Seghers  to  return  to  Victoria.  Bishop  Brondel  had  left 
for  Montana,  and  Father  Jonckau,  who  was  to  succeed 
him,  had  refused  the  mitre,  owing  to  weak  health  and 
limited  knowledge  (so  called  through  humility).  Cardinal 
Simeoni  had  been  so  struck  at  the  poor  picture  Father 
Jonckau  had  penned  of  himself  that  he  thought  of  calling 
him  to  Rome  in  order  to  see  him  personally,  but  Arch- 
bishop Seghers  being  in  Rome  could  give  full  information 
about  his  friend  Father  Jonckau,  and  so  there  was  no  need 
for  the  journey. 

Thus  Archbishop  Seghers  came  back  to  Vancouver 
Island.  He  passed  through  Belgium,  saw  Fathers  Ver- 
’oeke  and  Leterme  in  the  American  College  at  Louvain, 
and  lectured  in  several  places,  vested  in  the  pelts  which 
he  had  worn  in  cold  Alaska.  His  Grace  was  in  Baltimore 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  plenary  council,  which  closed 
its  sessions  on  December  1st,  1884. 

On  his  way  home,  he  lectured  and  gave  missions, 
chiefly  in  Boston,  collecting  all  the  while  for  his  next  mis- 
sionary tour  in  Alaska.  In  March,  1885,  he  returned  to 
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Portland.  Bishop  Gross  had  been  appointed  to  this  Archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  so  Archbishop  Seghers  took  again  pos- 
session of  the  see  of  Vancouver  Island.  He  at  once  built 
a new  residence  and  a pro-Cathedral  (now  Institute  Plall) 
and  then  went  again  to  Alaska,  where  he  now  estab- 
lished the  two  missions  of  Sitka  and  Juneau. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1885  he  returned  to  Victoria, 
but  after  a few  weeks  he  departed  for  the  West  Coast.  A 
grand  reception  was  given  him  in  Hesquiat.  Thirty-seven 
young  Indians  were  then  confirmed,  and  this  fact  hastened 
the  conversion  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  other  missions  of 
the  Island  were  also  visited  during  the  course  of  that  year. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  For  the  fifth  time,  along  with 
two  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains’  province,  and 
a man  named  Fuller,  he  resolved  to  again  visit  Alaska. 
The  Pallium  was  once  more  conferred  on  him  in  Victoria 
by  his  successor.  His  Grace  Archbishop  Gross.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Archbishop  Seghers  already  had  received 
the  Pallium  in  Portland,  but  upon  his  resignation,  the  right 
of  wearing  the  Pallium  had  ceased.  But,  as  a mark  of 
special  esteem,  Leo  XIII.  wanted  the  Archbishop-bishop 
to  wear  it  again,  although  in  a less  important  see. 

The  missionary  band  took  ship  in  Victoria  on  July 
13,  1886.  Juneau  was  reached  on  the  19th.  Father  J. 
Althoff,  the  resident  priest,  introduced  to  the  Archbishop 
a man  called  Provost,  who  wanted  to  accompany  him. 
About  fifty  Indians  were  also  hired  to  carry  the  luggage 
and  provisions.  The  plan  was  to  reach  the  sources  of  the 
Yukon  across  the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  from  those  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Scarcely  were 
they  on  the  way  than  the  Indians  made  trouble.  They 
wanted  more  pay  because  they  acted  as  guides,  also  be- 
cause they  were  watching  the  other  travellers  and  their 
baggage,  and  they  were  expecting  tips  for  having  kept  their 
word.  When  they  had  gone  on  far  enough  to  think  that 
the  Whites  were  at  their  mercy,  they  demanded  double  pay. 
The  Archbishop  tried  to  reason  with  them,  but  in  vain.  He 
had  to  give  all  his  money,  and  even  then  it  was  not  as 
much  as  they  were  asking.  As  the  chief  of  the  Indian 
band  was  still  pressing  his  demands,  but  without  success, 
threatening  language  began  to  be  used,  and  there  was 
also  question  of  violence.  Hereupon,,  a miner  named 
Healy  came  forward  with  his  gun  in  defence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  then  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  march. 
After  many  hardships  they  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  not  knowing  whether  they  were  on  United 
States  or  British  territory,  but  the  great  valley  of  the 
Yukon  was  in  sight.  The  Archbishop  nailed  there  on  a 
tree  the  following  inscription ; “Archbishop  Seghers  of 
Victoria,  accompanied  by  ReA^  Fathers  Tosi  and  Robant, 
has  camped  here  and  said  Mass,  July  30,  1886.” 

One  evening,  while  they  were  camping  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Lindeman,  a dark  object  was  seen  floating  towards 
them.  As  it  came  near,  they  perceived  it  was  a bear.  All 
the  guns  were  levelled  at  him,  and  his  meat  was  welcome 
food  for  the  ten  following  days. 

A sad  incident  of  this  journey  was  the  loss  of  Provost, 
the  carpenter  of  the  party.  During  the  climbing  of  the 
mountains,  he  was  suddenly  missed,  and  never  heard  of 
since.  So  Lakes  Lindeman  and  Bennet  had  to  be  crossed 
on  rafts,  roughly  built  by  unskilled  hands.  They  made  a 
halt  here  to  attend  to  general  washing  and  mending,  and 


in  this  work  also,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Archbishop 
did  his  share,  especially  for  the  altar  linen. 

On  August  20th,  they  began  to  go  down  the  mighty 
Yukon.  Five  days  after,  the  water  of  their  kettle  was 
frozen  in  the  morning.  Their  eatables  were  to  be  found 
by  fishing  and  hunting.  The  journey  was  rather  monoton- 
ous, for  thus  far  they  had  not  met  any  people,  and  when 
finally  they  arrived  at  an  Indian  camp,  great  joy  came  over 
the  Archbishop.  Fie  recognized  some  of  the  men  and  they 
remembered  him.  He  would  have  liked  to  stay  with  them 
a while,  but  as  winter  was  coming  fast,  they  had  to  pro- 
ceed. Father  Tosi  says  of  this  journey:  “A  thousand 
times  we  have  been  in  danger  of  drowning  or  shipwreck 
. . . . but  the  Archbishop  himself  was  our  pilot,  he  gave 
us  the  example  of  an  unbounded  confidence  in  God,  and 
kept  up  our  courage  by  his  fatherly  advice  and  apostolic 
zeal.” 

Where  the  Stewart  river  flows  into  the  Yukon,  a rest- 
ing place  was  afforded  to  the  missionaries,  and  a large 
field  for  spiritual  work.  The  Archbishop,  however,  want- 
ed to  reach  Nulato  as  soon  as  possible.  So  he  left  the  two 
Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart  and  decided  to 
take  only  Fuller  for  a companion.  Fuller  had  already 
given  signs  of  a troubled  mind,  and  expressed  fears  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  too,  had 
begged  the  Archbishop  not  to  take  him  along,  but  there 
was  no  changing  the  Archbishop’s  mind.  Fuller,  who  had 
on  many  occasions  shown  great  attachment  and  devoted- 
ness to  the  missionary,  was  allowed  to  accompany  him. 

Before  separating.  Father  Tosi  took  Fuller  to  one  side 
and  showed  him  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  him, 
since  he  would  be  the  only  one  to  watch  over  a life  so 
precious  as  that  of  the  Archbishop.  “If  anything  happens 
to  him,  you  will  get  the  blame.”  Fuller  replied  to  this 
enthusiastically:  “Father  Tosi,  there  is  no  other  man  alive 
for  Avhom  I have  greater  respect  than  for  Archbishop 
Seghers.  If  I could  shed  my  blood  to  save  his  life,  I wil- 
lingly would  give  the  last  drop.” 

Then  the  Archbishop,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  bade 
farewell  to  the  other  priests,  and  started  for  Nulato. 
After  four  weeks’  navigation,  they  arrived  at  Nuklukayet, 
half-way  between  Stewart  River  and  Nulato.  Their  recep- 
tion by  a merchant  called  Walker,  seemed  friendly,  and 
the  Indians  and  two  prospectors  were  apparently  glad  to 
see  them;  but,  as  Father  Tosi  writes,  these  men  could 
hardly  welcome  a Catholic  bishop  whose  mission  was  to 
teach  them  better  morals.  Walker  and  Fuller  became  fast 
friends,  and  after  a few  days,  the  long  trouble  began  which 
was  to  end  in  murder.  Heretofore,  the  Archbishop’s  diary 
did  not  even  hint  at  anything  unpleasant,  but  on  October 
16th  we  read  the  following  entry:  “Curious  conversation 
with  the  brother  (Fuller)  who  gives  for  the  third  time 
proofs  of  his  insanity. — Oct.  21.  The  brother  is  angry 
at  breakfast;  he  accuses  me  of  wanting  to  ruin  him. — Oct. 
30.  There  is  no  more  wood.  The  brother  throws  himself 
on  the  bed.  He  says  he  is  sick.  No  wood,  no  fire,  no  sup- 
per. He  rises  at  9 p.m.,  and  cooks  his  supper  with  the 
wood  I had  borrowed  from  Walker. — Nov.  5.  The  brother 
says  that  even  if  he  could  get  some  wood  he  would  not  do 
it,  the  Indians  are  there  to  attend  to  that. — Nov.  6.  The 
brother  begins  to  eat  after  me.  He  says,  ‘It  is  an  idea  of 
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mine.’ — Nov.  7.  The  brother  rises  only  at  6. — Nov.  12. 
The  brother,  who  at  first  refused  to  learn  Russian  and  pre- 
tended to  learn  the  Indian  language,  now  accuses  me  of 
refusing  to  teach  him  Russian.” 

From  day  to  day.  Fuller  became  more  unmanageable. 
The  Archbishop  then  wants  to  build  himself  a hut  at 
some  distance,  but  Fuller  refuses  to  help  him,  so  Flis  Grace 
has  to  return  to  Nuklukayet.  Here,  Fuller  is  unwilling  to 
render  any  more  service  and  becomes  ^■ery  much  excited. 
Having  learned  that  the  Archbishop  had  given  some  of  his 
pelts  to  an  Indian,  Fuller 
accuses  him  of  exciting  the 
Indians  against  him.  On 
another  occasion.  Fuller, 
while  looking  for  some  fuel, 
meets  some  miners,  tells 
them^  that  he  is  overworked, 
and  is  advised  by  them  to 
quit  all  work.  He  returns 
to  the  cabin  and  tells  the 
Archbishop  that  if  he  wants 
any  wood,  he  may  cut  it 
himself.  Then,  becoming 
enraged,  he  takes  his  gun 
and  points  it  at  the  Arch- 
bishop, who,  c|uite  calm, 
stares  him  in  the  face.  Ful- 
ler, surprised  at  such  cool- 
ness, drops  the  gun  and  goes 
out.  He  becomes,  however, 
more  and  more  restless. 

The  Archbishop  remain- 
ed in  Nuklukayet  until  No- 
vember 19th,  teaching  the 
Indians.  When  the  time 
came  to  start  for  Nulato,  the 
Archbishop  tried  to  per- 
suade Fuller  to  stay  in  Nu- 
klukayet for  the  winter,  but 
he  refused ; he  asked  W^al- 
ker  to  accompany  him,  but 
he  would  not.  Neither  the 
miners  nor  the  Indians 
would  go  with  him.  The 
Archbishop,  however,  was 
determined  to  reach  Nulato. 

When  the  Indians  saw  this,  two  of  them  volunteered  to  be 
his  companions.  Dogs  and  sleighs  were  prepared,  and 
winter  travelling  was  begun.  This  time,  Fuller  found 
fault  with  the  Archbishop  for  having  hired  the  sleighs  in- 
stead of  buying  them,  and  he  accused  His  Grace  for  in- 
citing the  Indians  against  him. 

Diary  for  November  21.  “Fuller  asks  me  why  I sent 
an  Indian  ahead  to  burn  the  sleigh  and  himself.”  On 
November  24,  while  journeying,  they  hear  of  a man  beat- 
ing his  wife.  The  Archbishop  places  him  under  arrest, 
and  Fuller  wants  him  shot  at  once.  On  the  following  day, 
we  read  in  the  diary:  “Fuller  says  that  Walker  had  fore- 
told him  that  the  Archbishop  would  give  him  (Fuller)  a 
bad  name.”  On  the  26th,  in  the  evening.  Fuller  wants  to 
camp  two  miles  this  side  of  some  Indian  cabins,  but  the 


Archbisho])  wants  to  go  ahead  and  see  those  Indians  that 
evening. 

( )n  their  arrival,  they  i)re])arc  to  camp,  and  h'uller  be- 
comes very  angry  with  the  Archbisho]).  “lie  s])oke  very 
loud,”  said  the  Indians.  Ilul  the  Archbisho])  took  the 
thing  coolly,  and  e\'en  laughed  over  it. 

One  day  more  would  have  brought  them  to  Nulato, 
and  the  Archbisho])  said:  “God  be  ])raised,  it  is  the  last 
day.”  Fuller  understood  this  to  be  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
and  that  the  Archbisho])  was  to  kill  him. 

In  the  evening,  they  halt- 
ed at  some  Indian  cabin, 
which  was  rather  a square 
hole  in  the  gnjund,  covered 
with  sod  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  a roof.  The  Arch- 
bishop ])ut  down  his  bear- 
skin, on  which  he  used  to 
])ass  the  night.  Two  In- 
dians lay  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  Fuller  not  far 
from  the  Archbishop. 

Fuller  could  not  sleep.  Fle 
rose  twice,  but  His  Grace 
told  him  to  lie  down  and 
try  to  go  to  sleep. 

Towards  morning.  Fuller 
lelt  the  cabin,  saying-  he  was 
getting  some  fuel  to  keep 
u'p  the  fire.  But  he  brought 
his  gun,  which  had  been  left 
in  the  sleigh.  He  told  one 
of  the  Indians  to  get  some 
ice,  threw  some  bark  on  the 
fire,  then  called:  “Bishop, 

get  up  !”  The  Archbishop 
sat  up  and,  seeing  the  gun 
levelled  at  him,  bowed  his 
head,  crossed  his  arms  on 
his  chest,  and  then,  in  per- 
fect resignation,  received  the 
fatal  ball  which  Fuller  fired 
at  him.  This  was  the  tragi- 
cal end  of  a truly  great  man 
and  still  greater  missionary. 
When  the  Nulato  Indians 
heard  of  this,  though  pre- 
pared to  go  for  a hunting  expedition,  they  changed  their 
mind  and  agreed  to  kill  Fuller,  but  an  agent,  named 
Frederickson,  prevailed  upon  them  to  let  him  be  tried.  A 
special  Indian  friend  of  the  Archbishop’s  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  murder  and  brought  to  Nulato  the  precious 
remains,  which,  after  two  weeks,  were  conveyed  to  St. 
Michael.  Here  Frederickson  gave  to  Fuller  everything 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Archbishop,  and  he  it  was,  no 
doubt,  who  erased  some  entries  in  the  diary  and  kept  some 
letters  which  had  been  written  but  never  heard  of. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Fuller  went  to  the  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  said:  “I  have  brought 
Archbishop  Seghers — ” “Where  is  he?”  “There,  in  a 
sleigh.  I shot  him.”  In  giving  a letter  of  introduction  to 
this  agent  (which  he  had  found  among  the  Archbishop’s 
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papers)  he  declared  that  he  had  killed  him  in  self  defence. 
Strange  to  say,  Fuller  was  well  received  and  admitted  to 
the  table  of  the  men  of  the  Fort.  One  of  them,  however, 
named  Waldron,  felt  indignant,  and  argued  a long  time 
with  Fuller,  who  persisted  in  saying  that  the  Archbishop 
had  wanted  to  kill  him.  As  proof  he  alleged  that  he  had 
heard  Father  Tosi  whisper  to  the  Archbishop  to  get  rid  of 
that  man  (Fuller)  before  reaching  Nulato. 

The  remains  were  placed  in  a zinc  coffin  and  left  in 
an  old  Greek  church,  at  St.  Michael,  till  they  might  be 
taken  to  Victoria.  In  the  spring  they  were  transferred  to 
an  old  fort,  where  they  remained  till  July,  1887. 

In  May  of  the  same  )^ear.  Rev.  Fathers  Tosi  and 
Robant  expected  to  meet  the  Archbishop  on  their  journey 
down  the  river,  but  how  disappointed  were  they  when  they 
learned  the  real  truth!  Neither  steamer,  nor  revenue 
cutter  was  willing  without  government  authorization,  to 
take  the  remains  down  south,  and  so  Father  Robant 
prepared  to  bury  them.  A corner  of  the  Russian  cemetery 
was  secured  for  that  purpose,  and  after  performing  the 
usual  ceremonies,  he  went  back  to  the  people  whom  the 
Archbishop  had  visited.  Father  Tosi  embarked  to  give 
the  sad  news  to  the  civilized  world.  As  soon  as  the  captain 
of  the  cutter  “Bear”  heard  of  it,  he  decided  to  proceed  to 
St.  Michael  in  order  to  arrest  Fuller.  There  had  been 
question  of  lynching  Fuller,  but  the  small  number  of  white 
men  had  not  permitted  it.  So  the  murderer  was  brought 
to  Sitka  to  be  tried,  and  then  only  the  news  spread  far 
and  wide,  but  as  it  did,  a cry  of  lamentation  went  up  from 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  never  were  more  tears 
shed  over  the  death  of  any  one  man.  Protestants  vied 
with  Catholics  in  speaking  well  of  him,  and  the  “Victoria 
Colonist,”  in  particular,  surpassed  itself  in  reporting  his 
death,  in  reviewing  his  work  and  in  praising  his  noble 
qualities  of  heart  and  soul. 

Fuller  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  condemned 
to  ten  years’  imprisonment,  and  to  a fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 

This  verdict  was  not  well  received  by  the  press.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  jury  should  have  returned  a 
verdict  of  “guilty  of  murder,”  or  else  acquitted  him  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  not  responsible. 

People  were  saying  that  the  jury  had  been  out  for 
sixty-one  hours  and  had  taken  nineteen  votes,  but  each 
time  eight  jurors  only  had  opined  for  murder. 

Since  August,  1887,  steps  had  been  taken  to  have  the 
remains  of  the  Archbishop  taken  down  to  Victoria.  The 
Treasury  of  the  U.S.  Government  had  given  orders  to  that 
effect  to  the  cruiser  “Bear,”  then  in  the  Behring  Sea,  but 
these  orders  reached  Captain  Healy,  master  of  the  “Bear,” 
only  when  he  had  already  come  down  to  San  Francisco. 
He  showed  himself  anxious  to  do  this,  as  a Catholic  and 
a brother  to  Bishop  Healy,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  had 
been  a special  friend  of  the  Archbishop.  So  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  in  the  summer  of  1888  he  should  go  to  St. 
Michael’s  for  that  purpose.  While  going  north,  the  captain 
learned  that  several  whalers  were  in  distress,  and  he  went 
to  their  rescue,  meanwhile  instructing  Lieutenant  Emory, 
of  the  Thetis,  to  convey  the  precious  remains  to  Van- 
couver Island. 

In  November,  1888,  Lieutenant  Emory  informed 
Bishop  Lemmens,  the  Archbishop’s  successor  in  Victoria, 
that  on  the  15th  of  November  the  Thetis  would  be  an- 


chored in  Esquimalt  harbour.  Consequently  their  Lord- 
ships  Bishop  Lemmens  and  Brondel,  accompanied  by  the 
clergy  and  some  of  the  faithful,  went  on  board  the  Thetis, 
and  after  a short  prayer  and  a few  words  to  the  bystand- 
ers, the  remains  were  lowered  on  a tugboat  and  safely 
landed.  All  flags  on  the  road  followed  by  the  funeral  pro- 
cession were  at  half-mast,  and  the  men  of  the  United 
States  and  British  fleets  gave  naval  honors  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Apostle  who  was  being  carried  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place.  Archbishop  Gross,  of  Oregon,  officiated  at  the 
funeral.  Present  in  the  sanctuary  were  the  bishops  of 
New  Westminster,  Nesqually,  Montana  and  Victoria. 
After  mass.  Bishop  Brondel  preached  the  funeral  oration, 
which  brought  many  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 

A rumor  was  spread  that  the  religious  companions  of 
the  Archbishop  had  assassinated  him.  But  they  gave  the 
lie  to  this  calumny  by  continuing  his  work,  and  several 
Catholic  missions  are  now  prospering  in  Alaska.  The 
blood  of  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  Christians. 

o 

BISHOP  J.  B.  BRONDEL 

John  Baptist  A.  Brondel  was  born  in  Bruges,  West 
Elanders,  Belgium,  in  1841,  of  very  virtuous  parents.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  diocese,  proving  to  be  an  ex- 
emplary young  man.  In  fact,  some  had  such  an  exalted 
opinion  of  him  that  they  called  him  a saint.  After  study- 
ing philosophy,  he  entered  the  American  College  of  Lou- 
vain, made  his  theological  studies  both  there  and  at  the 
University  of  the  same  city,  and  was  ordained  priest  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  Oregon  in  the  year  1863.  The  principal 
field  of  his  labors  was  Salem,  where  he  enjoyed  an  occa- 
sional visit  of  Bishop  Seghers.  It  was  probably  this  inti- 
mate acquaintance  that  was  instrumental  to  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Victoria  when  Bishop  Seghers  was 
called  to  fill  the  Archiepiscopal  see  of  Portland. 

He  came  to  Victoria  in  1880,  and  endeared  himself  to 
his  flock  by  his  kind  ways  and  affable  manner.  Although 
it  was  difficult  to  succeed  Bishop  Seghers,  still  his  short 
stay  in  this  diocese  did  not  a little  to  advance  the  cause 
of  religion.  He  was  not  slow  in  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
diocese,  and  during  his  travels  to  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land  he  secured  the  coming  here  of  tAvo  or  three  mis- 
sionary priests.  Piety,  respect  for  relics  and  things  relig- 
ious, great  faith  in  prayer,  are  the  virtues  that  shone  in 
him  most  conspicuously.  This  he  evinced  especially  on 
two  occasions.  On  the  first,  he  was  in  a great  storm  that 
raged  off  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island  while  visit- 
ing the  missionary  stations.  Seeing  that  his  prayers  had 
thus  far  no  visible  effect,  he  blessed  the  sea  with  his  epis- 
copal cross,  and  whatever  the  result  was,  certain  it  is  that 
no  accident  was  recorded  of  that  voyage.  The  other  oc- 
casion showed  his  great  confidence  in  prayer.  At  this 
time  he  happened  to  be  in  Nanaimo.  Besides  the  school 
children  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  teaching  them,  there 
were  only  two  men  going  to  church  on  Sunday.  So  the 
good  bishop  told  the  Sisters  that  they  should  pray  in  order 
to  fill  the  church  with  people.  The  good  Sisters,  of  course, 
told  the  bishop  that  they  had  been  praying  for  that  inten- 
tion. But,  insisted  the  bishop,  you  should  pray  with  re- 
newed fervour  and  you  will  see  that  God  will  hear  you.” 
The  following  Sunday,  the  church  was  filled  to  the  doors. 
“You  see  now!”  said  the  bishop  to  the  Sisters.  This  ex- 
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traordinary  attendance  at  church  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
trar^elling  Indians,  who  happened  to  be  there  on  Sunday. 

When  Montana  was  made  a separate  diocese,  Bishop 
Brondel  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  Helena,  and  so 
he  left  Victoria  for  his  new  see,  which  he  was  to  fill  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  successor,  Archbishop  Seghers, 
came  back  to  Victoria  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  1885. 

BISHOP  J.  N.  LEMMENS 

John  Nicholas  Lemmens  was  born  in  Schimmert, 
Holland,  on  June  5,  1850. 

From  early  youth  he  disting- 
uished himself  as  a brilliant 
scholar,  and  mastered  every- 
thing' that  could  be  learned 
in  the  educational  institu- 
tions through  which  he 
passed.  Latin,  Greek,  Dutch, 

German,  French,  became  to 
him  familiar  languages, 
and  later,  English  and  Span- 
ish, the  Indian  language  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Vancou- 
ver Island,  along  with  the 
convenient  Chinook,  became 
parts  of  his  linguistic  ac- 
quirements. Besides  these 
accomplishments,  w h i c h 
served  him  in  very  good 
stead  as  a missionary,  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  music 
in  all  its  forms  was  to  him 
a great  means  of  usefulness 
and  recreation.  After  being 
stationed  a short  time  in 
Victoria  and  Nanaimo,  he 
was  a missionary  priest  in 
Clayoquot,  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  West  Coast  of 
Vancouver  Island.  As  soon 
as  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Seghers  became  known  he 
was  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  clergy  to  succeed  him. 

Being  averse  to  fill  such  an 
exalted  position,  he  thought 
of  declining  the  honor,  but 
the  then  Administrator  of 
the  Diocese,  the  Very  Rev. 

Fi"-  J-  J-  Jonckau,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  what  he  had  been  persuaded  to  con- 
sider as  the  inevitable.  On  August  5th,  1888,  he  was  con- 
secrated in  Victoria  by  Archbishop  Gross,  of  Portland. 
Soon  after,  the  necessity  of  building  a larger  church  made 
itself  strongly  felt,  and  he  decided  to  erect  a handsome 
cathedral.  He  went  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  a church  which  he  might  duplicate  in  Vic- 
toria. The  beautiful  church  of  Longueil  was  the  happy 
choice.  The  architects,  Perrault  and  Mesnard,  of  Montreal, 
were  instructed  to  prepare  plans  after  the  model  of  Long- 
ueil, and  the  building  of  the  new  Cathedral  was  at  once 
proceeded  with.  Work  commenced  in  1890,  and  in  due 
time  the  most  beautiful  religious  edifice  of  Victoria  was 
completed.  About  twelve  thousand  dollars  was  on  hand 


to  begin  operations,  and  when  they  were  finished  the  debt 
amounted  to  forty  thousand.  'Fhe  bishoj)  himself  did  not 
know  where  all  the  money  had  come  from.  But  times  were 
good  then,  and  the  people,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  had 
shown  themselves  very  liberal  in  contributing  towards  this 
great  monument  of  which  even  now  they  are  justly  ])roud. 
But  Bishop  Lemmens  could  not  rest  easy  with  such  a debt 
on  his  shoulders.  (Jn  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome, 
he  interested  his  jieople  at  home  in  ])aying  for  the  great 
work  he  had  done,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were 

sent  from  Europe  for  that 
]Hirpose.  d'he  Sisters  of  St. 
Ann  also  hel])ed  materially 
in  diminishing  the  debt  by 
buying  some  church  pro- 
perty on  either  side  of  Hum- 
boldt street.  Then  he  went 
to  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  also  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  collecting  some 
funds.  The  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  had  not  been 
conferred  for  some  time  in 
those  regions,  and  so  the  ar- 
rival of  Bishop  Lemmens 
was  rather  welcomed.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Lake  Peten, 
where  he  went  to  see  some 
Indians  who  for  a long  time 
had  been  neglected,  the  fe- 
ver attacked  him  so  fiercely 
that  he  never  recovered. 
The  quinine  he  was  taking 
three  times  a day  did  not 
helj)  him.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  1897,  he  succumbed 
on  his  way  back  to  Guate- 
mala. 

This  love  for  the  Indians, 
which  caused  his  death,  was 
always  prominent  in  Bishop 
Lemmens.  The  care  of  Vic- 
toria Indians,  of  Sooke  and 
Beecher  Bay,  of  Nitinat,  took 
a good  deal  of  his  time,  and 
he  never  felt  more  happy 
than  after  some  missionary 
expedition.  He  would  then 
sometimes  spend  hours  in 
playing  the  masterpieces  of  music  or  in  solving  some 
difficult  chess  problem.  While  in  Nanaimo  as  a priest, 
his  love  for  music  caused  him  to  play  a brass  instru- 
ment in  the  city  band,  and  it  is  probably  at  that  time 
that  he  composed  a march  for  it.  One  evening,  intending 
to  board  a steamer  in  the  early  morning,  he  played  music 
all  night  and  became  so  interested  in  it  that  he  forgot  all 
about  the  steamer  till  after  it  had  sailed.  Taking  out  his 
watch : ‘Gracious !”  he  exclaimed,  “I  missed  the  boat !” 

His  talents  of  course  appeared  in  his  sermons.  As  a 
priest  in  Nanaimo,  he  caused  the  Sisters  to  wonder  why 
he  preached  so  elaborately  before  a small  audience.  He 
replied  that  his  efforts  should  be  the  same,  be  they  who 
hear,  many  or  few.  In  Victoria,  his- sermons  were  always 
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ous root  system  that  will  produce  rapid  growth 
first  year  after  transplanting. 

It  pays  to  plant  only  the  best. 

Our  80-page  Catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking 
— write  us  today. 

An  energetic  reliable  salesman  wanted. 

Address:  1493  Seventh  Avenue  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


575  GRANVILLE  ST.,  VANCOUVER 

Headquarters  for  New 
and  Exclusive  Designs 
in  Women’s  Day  and  Even- 
ing Apparel,  Dress  Goods, 

Silks  and  Various  Dress 
Accessories. 

Complete  Stocks  of  Dependable  Merchandise 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


Prices  Moderate  Estimates  Given 

Phone  Fairmont  810 

Patterson  & Chandler 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MONUMENTS,  VAULTS, 
CURBING,  Etc. 

Plumbers  and  Interior  Marbles.  Native  and  Foreign  Granites 

Office  and  Works  : 

Cor.  i6th  Ave.  and  Main  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Branch  Office:  40th  and  Fraser  Avenues 


EVERYTHING  IN  PAPER 

Headquarters  for  School  Supplies 
Stationery  and  Printers’  Supplies 
Blank  Books  and  Office  Supplies 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  these  lines  in  British  Columbia, 
and  are  prepared  to  fill  your  requirements  at  shortest  notice. 

Our  Special  Lines  of  Writing  Tablets, 
Papeteries,  Envelopes,  Scribblers  and 
Exercise  Books  are  complete  and  our 
prices  enable  you  to  save  money. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  A ttentioti 

SMITH,  DAVIDSON  & WRIGHT,  Limited 

At  Your  Service  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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enjoyed.  He  once  preached  for  the  Y.M.I.,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  so  pleased  that  they  printed  his  sermon  for  dis- 
tribution. On  another  occasion,  his  sermon  on  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Day  was  considered  so  beautiful  and  pathetic  that  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Congregation  thought  a present 
should  be  made  to  him  from  a public  subscription. 

o 

BISHOP  ALEX.  CHRISTIE 

His  was  the  shortest  reign  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Vic- 
toria, for  he  was  here  only  a few  months.  Pie  came  in 
August,  1898,  and  already,  in 
November  of  the  same  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  Arch- 
bishop Gross’s  funeral,  there 
was  question  among  people 
and  clergy  of  asking  Bishop 
Christie  to  fill  the  Archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Portland. 

Born  in  Vermont,  he  made 
his  ecclesiastical  studies  in 
the  Grand  Seminary  of  Mon- 
treal, and  after  doing  some 
missionary  work  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  one  of 
the  leading  churches  in  Min- 
neapolis. His  kind  manner 
and  winning  personality, 
his  forcible  sermons  and  un- 
tiring energy  were,  no  doubt, 
instrumental  in  bringing 
many  converts  to  his  church. 

Soon  he  was  given  an  as- 
sistant in  the  person  of  Fa- 
ther Arktander,  of  Swedish 
extraction,  and  he  was  con- 
tinuing to  do  great  work  for 
the  church  when  he  was 
called  to  fill  the  vacant  see 
of  Victoria.  Some  time  be- 
fore this  Father  Christie, 
during  a trip  to  the  W est, 
had  visited  Bishop  Brondel 
in  Helena  and  had  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  him. 

When  the  three  names  had 
to  go  to  Rome  for  a succes- 
sor to  Bishop  Lemmens, 

Archbishop  Gross  put  his 
choice  first,  and  Bishop  Brondel,  as  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Province,  wrote  as  second  choice,  the  name 
of  Father  Alexander  Christie.  For  reasons  not  concerning 
us,  the  priest  who  was  first  on  the  list  was  not  appointed, 
and  so  Rome’s  choice  (upon  good  recommendations,  no 
doubt)  fell  upon  Father  Christie. 

Soon  after  his  coming,  alterations  were  planned 
around  the  Church  premises.  The  old  kindergarten  was 
secured  from  the  Sisters,  and  a lot  was  bought  from  Mr. 
Sere  so  that  the  Church  property  would  be  on  one  straight 
line  between  View  and  Yates  streets.  A wall  was  then 
built  half  way  between  the  same  streets,  and  enclosing 
enough  space  to  build  the  presbytery,  which  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Institute  hall  was  then  moved  as  far  as 


possible  from  the  Cathedral,  and  there  was  thus  conven- 
ient space  left  to  iDuild  a new  residence  for  the  Clergy. 

Bishop  Christie  was  very  kind  to  his  priests,  and  had 
greater  respect  for  them  if  they  were  older  than  himself. 
It  was  really  beautiful  to  see  him  rise  from  his  seat  to  go 
and  meet  an  old  missionary  priest  paying  him  a visit. 
On  another  occasion,  although  the  incident  does  not  seem 
very  important,  his  generous  heart  swayed  him  into  giv- 
ing. although  his  resources  were  not  very  great.  A poor 
missionary  priest  had  come  to  see  him,  and  the  kind 

bishop,  hearing  that  five  dol- 
lars was  needed,  said  to  him 
immediately:  “Take  ten.  Fa- 
ther.” Such  traits  as  these 
caused  the  remark  to  be 
made,  upon  his  promotion  to 
Portland,  that  “whatever 
bishop  comes  to  succeed 
him,  we  shall  never  have  a 
kinder  one.” 

What  was  expected  soon 
came  to  pass,  and  Bishop 
Christie  went  to  Portland 
to  succeed  Archbishop 
Gross.  From  1899  to  1913 
great  things  have  been 
done  for  the  Church  there, 
and  behind  them  all  was  the 
pushing  energy  of  Arch- 
bishop Christie. 


ARCHBISHOP  B.  ORTH 

Archbishop  Bertrand  Orth 
was  born  not  far  from  Co- 
logne, in  Germany,  A.D. 
1848.  He  made  his  classical 
studies  in  his  native  coun- 
try. Having  decided  to  go 
to  the  missions,  he  applied 
to  the  President  of  the 
American  College  for  ad- 
mission there.  Monsignor 
de  Neve  sent  him  to  St. 
Nicolas  to  study  philosophy, 
and  then  took  him  into  the 
College  for  his  theological 
course.  After  being  ordained 
a priest  in  1872  he  came  to  the  Arch-diocese  of  Oregon. 
There  he  did  the  work  of  a missionary,  of  an  assistant 
at  the  Cathedral,  of  a teacher  at  St.  Michael’s  College,  and 
later  became  the  efficient  pastor  of  St.  Lawrence  church  in 
Portland  city.  His  parish  was  the  best  organized  in  the 
diocese,  and  this  fact  was  probably  instrumental  in  his  pro- 
motion to  the  episcopal  see  of  Vancouver  Island  on  June 
10th,  1900.  When,  soon  after,  this  diocese  was  separated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Oregon,  a new 
Archdiocese  was  formed  in  Canada  consisting  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  Vancouver  Island,  New  Westminster  and  Atha- 
basca-Mackenzie.  The  title  of  this  diocese  was  changed 
to  that  of  Victoria,  which  became  the  Metropolitan  city, 
with  Archbishop  B.  Orth  as  incumbent.  In  due  time  he 
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Shawnigan  Lake  Lumber  Co.  Limited 

T.  Elford,  Manager 

MajiiifacLurers  of 

ROUGH  and  DRESSED  FIR 
and  CEDAR  LUMBER 

Office  and  Y ards  : 

MILLS  AT  GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCOVERY  STS. 

SHAWNIGAN  LAKE  VICTORIA,  B.C. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  AT 

WM.  W.  GARDINER’S 

DRUG  STORE 

Are  put  up  with  accuracy  by  qualified 
druggists,  and  stand  for  Purity,  Quality 
and  Prices  the  most  moderate.  Prove 
this  statement  by  giving  us  a trial. 

CORNER 

Pandora  Ave.  and  Cook  St.  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


SHOES  MADE  TO  ORDER 

WM.  McDonald 

SPECIALIST 

IN  SOOTS  FOR  ^HE  LAME 

1430  GOVERNMENT  ST. 

Can  positively  adjust  your  foot  troubles.  We  also  make  to  order  all 
kinds  of  sporting  boots.  You  will  be  satisfied  with  our  expert  repairing. 
ALL  HAND  WORK 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PHONE  1657 

CAMBRIDGE 
SAUSAGE  KITCHEN 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PURVEYORS 


HIGH  CLASS  PROVISIONS 
760  YATES  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


PHONE  3845 


A WORD  TO  MALE  READERS!  PATRONIZE 


J.  L.  THOMPSON 

PENTIST 


Danes  & Schultz 

GLOBE  BARBER  SHOP 

Expert  IVorl^rnarjship,  Cleanliness  and  Civility  Guaranteed 


1214  Government  Street 


P.  O.  BOX  316 

Members  TJictoria  Real  Estate  Exchange 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


PHONE  1466 


644  Yates  Street  Victoria,  B.  C. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE  CALL  AND  GIVE  US  A TRIAL 


CURRIE  & POWER 

A.  W.  CURRIE  R.  A.  POWER 

Real  Estate,  Insurance 
Mortgages,  Investments 

1214  DOUGLAS  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


Smith’s  Grocery  Stores 


CORNER  GROCERY,  700  Humboldt  Street 
GEO.  JAY  GROCERY,  Cook  and  Pembroke  Sts.,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Fourteen  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  in  England. 
Diploma  awarded  in  Victoria 

Wiper  & Co.’s  Candies 

ARE  MAKING  VICTORIA 
FAMOUS 

Special  quotations  given  for  Bazaars,  School  Parties.  Etc. 

Factory  : 644  Cormorant  Street  Store  : 1210  Douglas  Street 

PHONE  4811  VICTORIA,  B.C. 


Crown  Brand 
Coffee 


HEALTHY  AND  PURE 
ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT 


PIONEER  COFFEE  AND 
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received  the  Pallium,  which  was  solemnly  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate  ivlonsignor  Sbaretti. 

Archbishop  Orth  excelled  especially  in  putting  in 
good  shape  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  diocese.  He  sold 
the  property  on  Yates  street,  including  the  old  palace,  also 
the  property  on  Fort  street,  and  with  the  proceeds  he  prac- 
tically wiped  out  the  debt  on  the  Cathedral,  and  built  the 
present  residence  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908,  having  appointed 
Father  Brabant  as  administrator,  he  went  to  Rome.  In 
May  of  the  same  year,  let- 
ters came  from  Rome  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to 
resign  for  ill-health  and  that 
the  administration  of  the 
diocese  was  to  be  in  the 
same  hands  till  the  appoint- 
ment of  a successor.  He 
now  bears  the  title  of  titular 
bishop  of  Amasee,  and  up 
to  the  present  passes  quiet- 
er days  in  the  southern  part 
of  Europe. 


BISHOP  ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD 

Our  present  bishop  was 
born  in  Mabou,  N.S.,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1858.  Hav- 
ing made  his  classical  course 
in  Antigonish,  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  by  the  late  Bishop 
Cameron,  and  in  1884  he  re- 
turned to  his  diocese  as  a 
priest  and  a Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. 

His  old  Alma  Mater  saw 
him  again  at  work  there  in 
the  capacity  of  a teacher  of 
the  classics,  for  the  long 
space  of  nineteen  years.  He 
was  then  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
where  he  spent  five  years, 
giving  his  time  to  the  local 
church,  to  the  diocese  as 
Vicar-General,  to  writing 
theological  books,  and  con- 
tributing not  a little  to  the  editorial  columns  of  “The 
Casket.” 

When  the  bishops  and  theologians  of  Canada  were 
convened  to  prepare  the  plenary  Council  of  Quebec,  Mgr. 
MacDonald  became  better  known  to  the  Canadian  hier- 
archy, and  upon  the  resignation  of  Archbishop  Orth,  his 
name  went  to  Rome  as  of  one  worthy  to  succeed  him. 

On  October  1st,  1908,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  se- 
lected Monsignor  Alexander  MacDonald  as  bishop  of  Vic- 
toria (Vancouver  City  having  in  the  meantime  been  made 
the  metropolitan  see  instead  of  Victoria). 

Bishop-elect  Alexander  MacDonald  prepared  for  his 
exalted  position  by  making  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto.  He  was 
consecrated  in  Rome  on  January  6th,  1909,  in  the  college 
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of  his  studies,  and  returning  by  Lourdes,  France,  England 
and  Scotland,  he  arrived  in  Victoria  in  the  following  May. 
I here  was  happiness  here  at  his  arrival,  and  his  reception 
was  cordial. 

During  his  administration  the  Poor  Clares  established 
themselves  in  Oak  Bay  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
Comox.  The  parish  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  containing  a 
Imautiful  fac-simile  of  the  Grotto,  has  now  a monastery,  a 
church,  and  a residence  for  the  i)riest.  All)erni  is  also 
regularly  attended  to  from  the  Cathedral.  Considerable 

])roperty  has  been  secured 
in  the  city  for  tlie  purpose 
of  l)uilding  a new  Cathedral, 
a parish  hall  and  a modern 
school  house,  for  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  who  are  ex- 
pected in  1915. 

VERY  REV.  J.  LETERME, 
V.  G. 

Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Jo- 
seph Leterme,  at  present 
Vicar-General  of  PI  is  Lord- 
ship  Bishop  MacDonald, 
was  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Bruges,  Belgium,  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Having  decid- 
ed to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood, he  went  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  the  American 
College  at  Louvain,  where, 
after  a brilliant  course,  he 
was  ordained  on  September 
12,  1886.  The  young  Levite 
immediately  set  out  for  the 
diocese  of  Vancouver  Island. 
He  arrived  in  Victoria  in 
1887,  shortly  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  late  la- 
mented Bishop  Lemmens  to 
that  see.  From  the  day  of 
his  arrival  until  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  spent  as  pastor 
at  Comox,  Mgr.  Leterme  has 
labored  in  the  city  of  Vic- 
toria. For  sixteen  years  he 
was  closely  identified  with 
St.  Louis  College,  first  as  a 
teacher,  and  later  as  its  principal.  And  there  are  in  the  city 
today  many  prominent  men  who  have  had  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  being  Mgr.  Leterme’s  pupils.  To  the 
Catholic  congregation  of  Victoria  there  is  no  more  res- 
pected and  no  better  beloved  priest  in  the  diocese.  He  is 
known  as  the  comforter  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  friend 
of  the  poor  and  of  those  in  distress,  the  wise  counsellor  of 
all — a truly  Apostolic  man. 

Only  a few  months  ago,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  appointed  him  his  Vicar-General.  Anyone  who 
knows  Mgr.  Leterme  feels  that  he  was  well  deserving  of 
the  honor,  and  the  choice  has  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval. Priests  and  people  are  united  in  the  wish  that 
Mgr.  Leterme  may  be  spared  many  years  to  enjoy  the 
honors  and  to  continue  the  good  work  that  he  has  been 
doing  in  the  diocese. 
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SIR  RICHARD 

PREMIER  OF 


Sir  Richard  McBride,  K.C. 

M.G.,  was  born  Dec.  15th, 

1870,  at  New  Westminster, 

B.C.,  a son  of  the  late  A.  H. 

McBride  (Warden  of  British 
Columbia  penitentiary)  and 
Mary  (D’Arcy)  McBride. 

Father  was  a native  of  Ul- 
ster, near  Belfast,  mother  was  born  near  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Sir  Richard  received  his  education  at  the  public  and  high 
schools  of  New  Westminster,  later  attending  Dalhousie 
University  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,,  taking  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1890.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  British  Col- 
umbia at  New  Westminster  in  1892,  and  became  K.C.  in 
1905.  In  1896,  he  unsuccessfully  contested  New  Westmin- 
ster in  Dominion  general  election.  He  was  returned  as 
mernber  of  British  Columbia  Legislature  for  Dewdney 
Riding  at  general  election  of  1898.  In  1900,  he  entered  the 
Proviricial  Cabinet  (B.C.)  as  Minister  of  Mines,  but  owing 
to  a difference  on  a matter  of  policy  he  resigned  from  the 
Government  the  following  year.  In  1902,  he  was  chosen 


McBRIDE,  K.C.M.G. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Leader  of  Opposition  in  Le- 
gislature and  became  Prem- 
ier June  1st,  1903,  which  of- 
fice he  holds  at  present.  He 
was  returned  to  power  at 
general  elections  in  1907, 
1909,  and  1912.  He  is  a sen- 
ior member  for  the  city  of 
Victoria  and  also  holds  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Mines.  In 
politics  he  is  conservative.  Sir  Richard  McBride  was  mar- 
ried in  September,  1896,  to  Margaret  McGillivray,  the  union 
being  blessed  with  five  daughters.  Sir  Richard  attended 
the  Coronation  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  he  was 
created  K.C.M.G.  in  birthday  honors  in  1912,  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  insignia  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
Governor-General,  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  in  October,  1912.  De- 
gree of  LL.D.  conferred  by  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  March  22nd,  1913.  Sir  Richard  introduced  party 
lines  in  Provincial  politics  when  he  became  Premier  in  1903, 
and  became  head  of  the  first  Liberal-Conservative  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province. 
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REMINISCENCES  of  EARLY  DAYS 

ON  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 


my 

Dery  ‘Reverend 

MONSIGNOR 

IN.ICOLAYE 


ON  July  11th,  1876,  the  Rev.  John  N.  Lemmens — who 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island  in  1888 
— and  I,  in  company  of  nine  other  young  missionaries  des- 
tined for  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  left  Liverpool 
on  the  White  Star  line  for  Victoria,  B.C.  Our  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  was  con- 
sidered very  good  by  the 
majority  of  the  passengers, 
but  for  an  unexperienced 
sailor  like  myself  it  was  bad 
enough.  Without  bringing 
any  great  sacrifices  to  Nep- 
tune, I lay  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  passage 
quietly  in  bed,  meditating 
on  the  great  world  left  be- 
hind, the  great  world  below 
me,  and  the  great  world 
west  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  our  arrival  in  New 
York,  after  a passage  of 
twelve  days,  I was  very 
much  amused  by  the  cries : 

“Shine,  shine,”  “Hansom, 
hansom,”  knowing  very  well 
that  after  such  a long  sea- 
voyage  none  of  us  was  shin- 
ing very  brightly  and  none 
was  very  handsome  ! Here 
we  enjoyed  for  a couple  of 
days  the  hospitality  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers,  and 
then  we  proceeded  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  “Beware  of 
pickpockets”  was  posted  up 
everywhere.  One  of  our 
clerical  friends  imagined 
himself  proof  against  any 
trickery  of  the  sort.  The 
amusing  part,  however,  was 
that  our  brave  soldier  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  victim. 

Four  days  we  walked  about 
the  Exposition  grounds.  A large  canoe,  sent  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  of  British  Columbia,  was  naturally  an 
object  of  our  admiration. 

From  Philadelphia  we  proceeded  via  St.  Louis  and 
Sacramento  to  the  “Golden  Gate”  of  San  Francisco.  The 
journey  seemed  long  and  tedious  on  account  of  the  intense 
heat.  We  had  hardly  landed  in  the  great  city  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  when  we  were  informed  that  the  steamer,  which 
plied  twice  a month  between  San  Francisco  and  Victoria, 
had  just  left  in  the  morning.  It  meant  that  we  should 
either  wait  two  weeks  or  go  via  Portland,  Tacoma,  and 
Seattle.  As  we  had  been  told  “Salute  no  one  by  the  way,” 
we  decided  to  follow  the  latter  route.  In  Portland  we  were 
cordially  received  by  the  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  the 


first  Archbishop  of  Oregon,  and  the  Rev.  Fathers  Tierens, 
V.G.,  Glorieux — now  Bishop  of  Idaho — and  L.  Verhaag. 
The  days  of  the  latter  are  counted.  A few  months  ago 
he  had  a stroke  of  paralysis  from  which  he  will  never  re- 
cover. lie  is  at  ])resent  with  the  Sisters  in  Venraay,  Lim- 
burg, awaiting  the  solemn 
moment  that  will  end  his 
earthly  career. 

On  our  way  from  Port- 
land to  Victoria  we  called 
at  Seattle,  Washington,  then 
only  a city  of  minor  import- 
ance, but  the  people  were 
hopeful  of  a great  future. 
We  were  met  by  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Kauten,  a class  mate 
of  Father  Lemmens.  On 
the  18th  August  the  latter 
played  the  organ  and  preach- 
ed, and  I sang  the  high  Mass 
in  the  little  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes. 

The  21st  of  August,  1876, 
was  a glorious  day  for  us. 

The  sun  seemed  to  shine 
brighter  than  ever  when  we 
sailed  over  the  calm  waters 
into  Victoria  harbor.  I sup- 
pose we  experienced  a feel- 
ing somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Israelites  on  entering 
the  “promised  land.”  At 
any  rate,  I for  one  was 
mighty  glad  to  be  at  the 
end  of  our  journey.  The 
capital  of  British  Columbia, 
then  already  a city  of  great 
prestige,  with  a great  future 
in  store,  was  in  gala  attire, 
and  in  her  “wedding  gar- 
ment” beautiful  and  lovely 
as  the  bride  on  her  nuptial 
day.  It  was  all  in  due  res- 
pect to  Lord  Dufferin,  who 
at  that  time  was  paying  a visit  to  Victoria. 

The  first  Victorian  we  met  was  the  congenial  old 
gentleman,  who  never  grew  older  since,  Mr.  Thomas  Burns, 
proprietor  of  the  American  Hotel  on  Yates  street.  He 
was  at  the  wharf  to  welcome  us,  and  showed  us  the  way 
to  the  great  “episcopal  palace,”  situated  between  Collinson 
and  Humboldt  streets.  It  was  a log  building  of  one  story, 
weather-boarded  on  the  outside.  Our  arrival  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  a certain  amount  of  anxiety,  not 
only  because  we  had  been  on  the  way  so  long,  but  princi- 
pally because  the  Rev.  Father  Lemmens  was  not  very 
strong,  having  barely  recovered  from  a hemorrhage  of 
the  previous  year.  We  were  most  affectionately  received 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Seghers,  Bishop  of  Vancouver 
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THE  FAMILY  WASH 

A Pleasure  When  Done  By  Us 

MASTERS 

Every  part  of  the  Art  of  Laundering  has  had 
our  most  careful  study — we  had  to  do  it.  We 
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get  our  living  that  way,  and  our  experience 
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Island  and  Alaska,  and  the  late  Rev.  Father, s Jonckau, 
Leroy,  and  Mandart.  The  wTole  diocesan  staff  consisted 
of  seven  clerg-ymen,  his  Lordship  included.  For  the  need 
of  the  diocese  it  would  have  been  well  to  multiply  the 
number  of  seven  by  two,  but  for  the  present  the  number 
two  could  only  be  added  to  it.  Henceforth,  then,  the 
number  should  be  nine,  and  it  was  about  four  years 
more  before  we  were  the  “twelve  apostles.” 

The  present  handsome  chapel  of  St.  Ann’s  Academy 
was  then  the  Cathedral,  facing  Humboldt  street.  It  was 
a very  modest  building,  with  whitewashed  weather- 
boards on  the  outside.  It  was  considered  a large  atten- 
dance when  the  seating  capacity  of  this  small  edifice  was 
taken  up  on  Sundays  or  feast  days.  I always  remember 
with  great  pleasure  how  in  this  little  church  the  beautiful 
voices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  McQuade,  Messrs.  Charles 
Lombard,  Lucas,  and  Mayroux  blended  together  for  the 
greater  honor  and  glory  of  God.  It  was  a pleasure  for 
them  to  sing,  and  a treat  to  the  congregation  to  hear  them. 
The  latter  had  a wholesale  store  on  Yates  street,  and  knew 
quite  a little  bit  by  experience.  He  told  me  at  our  first 
meeting,  “Some  people  of  this  new  country  do  not  pay 
their  old  debts,  and  let  the  new  ones  get  old.” 

With  the  Cathedral  on  Humboldt  Street  is  also  in  my 
memory  connected  the  late  Rev.  Father  Bouchard,  S.J., 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In  his  old  age  he  loved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Victoria,  During  his  holidays  here  he  turned  his 
time  to  account  by  giving  a Retreat  to  the  clergy  or  a few 
very  interesting  lectures  on  religious  topics  to  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral. 

St.  Ann’s  Convent  consisted  only  of  the  south-west 
wing  of  the  old  building.  Rev.  Sister  Mary  Providence,  a 
clever,  motherly,  kind-hearted  nun,  well  known  to  all  old 
settlers  of  Victoria  and  gratefully  remembered  by  many 
old  pupils,  was  the  superior  for  many  years. 

The  present  front  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  on  Collin- 
son  Street,  then  only  of  two  storeys — was  the  humble  be- 
ginning of  the  large,  handsome  institution  of  our  days. 
The  beginnings  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  were  small  indeed. 
It  has  been  now  for  many  years  admirably  conducted  by 
Sister  Mary  Bridget,  esteemed  by  all  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances for  her  noble,  charitable  character. 

In  those  days  St.  Louis’  College  was  not  only  doing 
good  work,  but  flourishing,  as  many  of  the  present  gener- 
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tion  can  testify.  The  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Jonckau,  V.G.,  was 
principal,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Leroy  additional  teacher. 

Cowichan  was  already  at  that  time  considered  a i)lace 
of  great  importance.  The  good  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  had 
opened  a school  for  Indian  girls,  and  the  reverent  old 
gentleman,  the  late  Father  Rondeault,  had  a private  school 
for  boys. 

Father  Mandart  was  working  hard  in  Saanich  under 
adverse  circumstances,  and  the  late  Rev.  Augustus  Brabant 
was  the  only  missionary  of  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Esquimau  was  attended  every  Sunday  from  Vic- 
toria. The  present  little  house,  near  the  Admiral’s  Road, 
still  known  as  the  Mission,  was  the  humble  chapel 
where  the  few  Catholics  of  the  surroundings  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Navy  gathered  on  Sundays  to  hear  Mass 
and  worship  their  God.  Only  once  I had  the  pleasure  of 
saying  Mass  in  this  little  church.  On  this  occasion  the 
late  Archbishop  Seghers  preached  the  sermon  and  an- 
nounced to  the  people  that  it  was  the  intention  to  build 
another  church,  viz.,  the  nave  of  the  present  little  “jewel” 
situated  between  Constance  Avenue  and  ^Vellington 
Street,  on  the  Esquimalt  Road. 

Thus  far  Nanaimo  had  been  visited  from  Victoria 
only  once  a month.  My  friend,  fellow-student,  and  faith- 
ful companion  Father  Lemmens  was  to  be  the  first  incum- 
bent. Already,  in  1876,  great  prosperity  was  expected  for 
the  little  town  on  account  of  its  coal  mines — but  prosperity 
was  slow  in  coming.  Like  many  other  coast  cities  Nan- 
aimo had  her  “ups  and  downs.”  The  zealous  young  mis- 
sionary began  his  work  at  once  in  full  earnest.  He  asked 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  to  establish  a parochial  school,  know- 
ing that  the  promising  buds  of  childhood  will  not  mature 
into  flower  and  fruit  without  a good,  solid  Christian 
education. 

In  connection  with  Nanaimo  I might  here  mention  a 
little  incident  which  happened  some  months  after  my  ar- 
rival, i.e.,  in  March,  1877.  I found  myself  unwell,  and 
went  to  Victoria  to  consult  the  congenial  old  gentleman. 
Dr.  Helmcken.  After  a thorough  examination  the  exper- 
ienced physician  declared  that  there  was  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  that  he  had  found  only  a little  germ  of  “home- 
sickness.” An  occasional  smile  from  the  reverend  fathers 
at  the  episcopal  palace  indicated  plainly  that  they  too 
were  very  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Helmcken,  who 
had  prescribed  nothing  but  a little  outing  and  change  of 
air.  To  comply  conscientiously  with  the  doctor’s  advice. 
Archbishop  Seghers  sent  me  on  a visit  to  Father  Lemmens 
at  Nanaimo.  In  those  days  there  was  very  little  to  be 
seen  in  that  town,  and  the  apartments  of  Father  Lemmens 
were  by  no  means  imposing.  The  present  Y.M.I.  Hall  was 
the  chapel,  and  where  the  stage  is  now  were  a couple  of 
additional  rooms  for  the  incumbent  pastor,  who  felt  quite 
proud  of  his  mansion.  I volunteered  to  give  a helping 
hand  in  cooking.  But  this  necessary  occupation  in  life 
was  here  very  easy  indeed,  since  there  was  nothing  to 
cook — nothing  in  the  cabin  but  three  large  potatoes.  Yet 
we  managed  to  save  even  these,  and  at  my  departure  I 
remarked  to  Father  Lemmens  that  he  had  still  potatoes 
for  sale.  The  good  people  of  Nanaimo  invited  us  day  after 
day  to  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  Where  there  is  an 
Irishman  the  priest  will  never  starve.  In  consequence  no 
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Optometrists 
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Chiropractors 


The  majority  of  people  wonder 
at  the  low  prices  on  our  glasses. 
We  believe  in  giving  to  our  pa- 
trons the  profits  which  is  always 
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trouble  arose  between  the  two  old  “chums”  as  to  who 
should  wash  the  dishes. 

I really  believe  the  trip  to  Nanaimo  did  me  good — 
at  any  rate  the  germ  of  the  disease  spoken  of  above  dis- 
appeared altogether,  and  I went  back  to  Victoria  looking 
ever  so  much  wiser  and  better.  There  is  a good  deal  in 
appearance  and  looks,  you  know,  as  one  of  my  teachers 
said  one  day,  speaking  of  too  many  visitors : “Souvent  il 
faut  faire  bonne  mine  a mauvais  jeu”  (Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  look  pleasant  under  adverse  circumstances). 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Rev.  Father  A.  Brabant 
was  the  only  missionary  on  the  West  Coast  of  Vancou- 
ver Island.  In  the  year  1874  Archbishop  Seghers,  accom- 
panied by  Father  Brabant,  made  an  extensive  trip  on  the 
coast,  visiting  every  tribe,  preaching  everywhere  and  bap- 
tizing the  children — about  800  in  number.  A second  visit 
was  made  in  1875,  and  shortly  after  a temporary  church 
was  built  at  Hesquiat.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  enter  here  into  many  details,  since  the  establishing  of 
this  mission  has  been  chronicled  by  the  late  Father  Bra- 
bant himself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a couple  of  months 
after  the  building  was  finished  smallpox  broke  out  among 
the  natives,  and  claimed  many  victims  among  young  and 
old.  The  young  chief  Matlahaw  was  not  excluded  from 
the  number  of  unfortunates,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
shot  twice  at  Father  Brabant,  believing,  in  his  supersti- 
tious way,  the  priest  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  dread 
visitation.  It  took  over  three  weeks  for  the  news  to  reach 
Victoria.  A war  vessel  was  sent  to  take  the  almost  dying 
Father  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital.  Several  doctors  attended 
him,  with  the  good  result  of  saving  his  arm  and  hand.  No 
sooner  had  he  entirely  recovered  than  he  returned  at  once 
without  fear  or  hesitation,  to  his  Indians. 

Our  arrival  in  British  Columbia  was  about  six  months 
later.  As  to  our  specific  future  labors,  no  plan  had  been 
made  beforehand.  We  had  to  show  ourselves  first.  It 
was  very  much  as  the  late  Father  Jonckau  wrote  to  Rome, 
when  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  episcopal  see  of  Vancou- 
ver Island : “I  am  sickly,  as  the  enclosed  doctor’s  certifi- 
cate testifies;  I am  very  small  and  insignificant  in  stature 
— and  if  you  do  not  believe  me  I will  come  to  Rome  and 
show  myself.” 

On  the  fifth  day.  Father  Lemmens  was  sent  to 
Nanaimo,  and  Archbishop  Seghers  was  to  take  me  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  Father  Brabant  “on  trial,”  or  as  a 
novice — and  as  far  as  I remember  I was  a very  docile  sub- 
ject. In  the  beginning  of  September,  1876,  Archbishop 
Seghers  and  I boarded  the  little  schooner  “Alert,”  owned 
by  Spring  and  Company.  She  was  very  small,  but  large 
enough  to  make  room  for  two  more.  The  crew  consisted 
of  three,  all  told.  Captain  George  Brown  was  the  skipper, 
Thomas  Owens  the  first,  second  and  third  mate,  and  Charley 
Tlooye,  a Kyuquot  Indian,  the  cook.  All  are  still  living. 
Captain  and  sailor  were  very  kind  indeed,  and  the  weather 
was  fine — only  too  fine.  Trouble  was  never  anticipated, 
yet  now  and  then  there  was  a little  rivalry  between  his 
Grace  and  myself  as  to  who  would  sacrifice  best  and  most 
to  “Neptune.”  We  had  also  a cute  little  black  bear  on 
board.  He  was  not  very  vicious,  but  he  liked  to  play,  as 
puppies  sometimes  do.  “A  little  fun  at  times,”  he  seemed 
to  say.  Yet  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  chain  him  up. 
Naturally  the  two  passengers  had  more  liberty  than  he,  and 


so  we  often  strolled  about  the  deck  not  paying  attention 
to  our  little  black  friend.  When  the  Archbishop  passed 
somewhat  close  by.  “Blackie”  invariably  made  a dash  at 
his  trousers,  but  he  never  troubled  much  about  mine. 
Where  the  difference  came  in,  1 cannot  tell,  yet  the  fact 
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stands.  Very  likely  he  knew  that  a Bishop  could  afford 
better  to  buy  new  ones  than  a poor  novice — or  perhaps 
mine  were  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
troubling  about  them. 

The  weather,  I said,  was  only  too  fine;  beautiful  sun- 
shine but  very  little  wind.  It  took  us  four  days  from 
Victoria  to  Ucluelet,  in  Barclay  Sound,  a distance  of  one 
hundred  miles.  Here  we  enjoyed  for  a couple  of  days  the 
hospitality  of  Captain  Francis,  a Frenchman  and  share- 
holder of  the  Company.  We  had  still  about  sixty-five 
miles  to  reach  the  Hesquiat  mission,  where  Father  Brabant 
was  anxiously  awaiting  us.  On  leaving  Ucluelet  our  worst 
enemy  was  the  calm  weather.  Almost  in  view  of  the  Mis- 
sion we  rolled  about  four  days  and  four  nights  without 
making  half  a mile  headway.  At  last  His  Grace  lost  pa- 
tience— saints  lose  patience  sometimes,  too.  He  decided 
to  go  to  Hesquiat,  “paddling  our  own  canoe.”  An  old 
Ahousat  couple  took  us  to  their  camp,  but  we  were  greatly 
disappointed  on  arriving.  All  the  Indians  had  gone  up 
the  inlet,  herring-fishing;  in  consequence  there  was  no 
large  canoe  to  be  had  for  our  transport.  Meanwhile  a little 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  schooner  sailed  quietly  into 
Hesquiat  harbor  the  same  day  we  had  left  her,  while  we 
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Sir  Donald  D.  Mann 


Hon.  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Donald  D.  Mann,  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  son  of  the  late  Hugh  Mann  and 
Helen  Macdonell,  from  Invernesshire,  was  born  at 
Acton,  Ontario,  March  23rd,  1853.  Educated  in 
the  Acton  public  schools  and  by  private  tuition. 
In  March,  1887,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Williams, 
of  Winnipeg.  Sir  Donald  has  been  long  associated 
in  business,  first  as  a railway  contractor  and  since 
then  as  an  owner  and  builder  of  railways  in  Canada 
with  Sir  William  Mackenzie.  He  is  a director  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  Guarantee  and  Accident 
Insurance  Co.  Appointed  Hon.  Lieut.-Col.  20th 
Hatton  Regiment  (Lome  Rifles),  March,  1908. 
Rated  by  the  Montreal  Star  as  a millionaire.  He 
is  a firm  believer  that  the  British  Empire  should 
be  a partnership  of  sovereign  states.  Sir  Donald 
was  knighted  by  King  George  V.  in  1911,  and  was 
present  by  invitation  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  V.  and  Queen  Mary,  and  was  later  on  pre- 
sented to  their  Majesties.  , 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  the  two  self-made 
Canadians  who  built  and  own  a transcontinental 
railway.  Augustus  Bridle  says  : “Sir  Donald  is  one  of 
the  biggest  practical  geniuses  of  the  present  age  in 
Canada,  and  a leading  newspaper  styles  him  as  a 
diplomat  of  no  common  ability;  bluff  of  manner, 
he  is  a man  of  few  words;  but  when  he  speaks  he 
is  direct  and  decisive. 
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The  Whaling  Bird  as  Exhibited  at  Clayoquot  in  1913  During  a Potlatch 


poor  fellows  had  to  make  the  best  of  it  in  the  Indian  camp. 
This,  my  first  visit  to  an  Indian  house,  made  a lasting 
impression  on  me.  The  hospitality  was  great.  To  help 
us  in  our  need,  the  old  woman  kindly  handed  us  a plate 
full  of  ashes.  Of  course  she  washed  it  a little — mighty 
little — and  wiped  it  off  with  her  own  shirt — other  clothes 
she  had  none.  And  when  night  had  come  the  old  “gentle- 
man” gave  a new  blanket  to  his  Grace  and  an  old  dirty  one 
to  “poor  me.”  If  the  night  had  not  been  very  cold  and 
the  house  had  not  been  full  of  smoke  I would  luuch  rather 
have  sat  up  near  the  open  fire  than  cover  myself  with  the 
precious  gift  of  my  generous  old  “friend.”  But  under  the 
present  circumstances  no  alternative  presented  itself.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  bad  had  the  blanket  been  uninhab- 
ited, but  the  little  inmates,  too  proud  to  jump,  made  things 
quite  lively  for  me  during  the  night ; in  fact  I was  “tickled 
to  death”  for  quite  a few  weeks  afterwards.  To  tickle  a 
person  is  a sign  of  familiarity  which  most  people  resent. 
At  any  rate,  in  my  case  it  was  overdone ! However,  all 
jokes  aside,  the  following  day  we  got  into  Hesquiat  at 
midnight — about  24  hours  later  than  the  schooner.  Father 
Brabant  was  in  good  humor,  notwithstanding  he  was  awak- 
ened from  his  slumbers.  After  a short  hearty  welcome 
we  went  to  enjoy  a much  needed  rest.  Before  retiring, 
however,  orders  were  given  by  the  novice-master.  I had 
to  cook  the  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Protests  were  per- 
fectly useless;  words  like  “never  did  before,”  “don’t 
know  how,”  made  not  the  slightest  impression.  During 
the  night  I had  a most  beautiful  dream  about  all  the  nice 
dishes  I should  prepare  in  the  morning.  The  words  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ridon,  of  the  Driard  Hotel,  were  clearly  in 
my  mind.  When  he  spoke  of  his  kitchen  he  used  to  say; 
“C’est  la  salle  des  miracles” — it  is  the  room  where  great 
wonders  are  wrought.  After  an  early  Mass,  I made  my 
first  experiment  in  the  kitchen  department.  Cooking 
seems  to  be  very  easy,  but  I soon  found  out  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  a great  many  difficulties  and  surprises.  It  is 
already  quite  an  art  to  light  a fire  so  as  not  to  have  to 
do  the  work  over  again.  The  “menu”  was  very  simple. 
There  was  bread  and  butter  and  oatmeal  porridge,  with 
coffee.  The  table  was  set  with  good  taste,  and  the  meal 
was  cooked  according  to  instructions  received  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  In  fact,  I felt  quite  proud  of  my  great  suc- 


cess— and  yet  it  was  a failure,  after  all.  I had  put  a 
handful  of  salt  instead  of  a small  quantity  into  the  por- 
ridge. What  could  I say  but  “mea  culpa,  mea  maxima 
culpa.”  It  was  rather  consoling  for  an  apprentice  to  see 
how  the  Archbishop  took  the  matter.  Of  course,  as  Mas- 
ter of  Novices,  Father  Brabant  was  in  duty  bound  to  be 
more  outspoken.  However,  the  ])ii>e  made  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  breakfast.  Later  on  in  the  day  we  waded 
across  the  little  stream  of  water  behind  the  church  into 
the  woods  to  find  a more  suitable  place  for  church  and 
house  in  case  the  mission  should  prove  to  be  a success. 

Roaming  about  the  thicket  we  came  to  a large  tree, 
only  a few  yards  from  the  church — and  lo! — there  we  found 
the  clothing,  bones  and  gun  of  the  unfortunate  young- 
chief,  Matlahaw.  Having  shot  Father  Brabant,  as  men- 
tioned above,  he  fled  into  the  woods  and  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  till  we  found  his  remains.  He  must  have  felt 
unsafe  among  his  own  people.  Exhausted  by  the  want  of 
food  and  weakened  through  sickness,  he  succumbed,  and 
the  wolves,  which  were  very  numerous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, probably  devoured  him.  Such  was  the  most  natural 
explanation.  It  was  a sad  moment,  and  yet  it  was  sadness 
mingled  with  a certain  amount  of  consolation.  Consoling 
it  was  to  friends  and  relatives,  consoling  to  Father  Bra- 
bant that  at  least  the  remains  had  been  found  of  him  whom 
the  priest  had  not  only  forgiven  but  also  earnestly  prayed 
for.  Of  him  also  could  be  said  in  the  words  of  Our  Lord 
that  he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing.  God  knows  whether 
the  prayers  of  Father  Brabant  for  the  conversion  of  his 
assailant  have  not  been  heard ! His  Lordship  stayed  with 
us  a little  over  a week,  and  returned  to  the  city  on  the 
same  schooner  “Alert,”  which  meanwhile  had  been  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  trading  along  the  coast. 

After  a few  days  everything  began  to  take  its  own  rou- 
tine. Each  one  had  his  week  in  cooking  and  baking,  and 
his  turn  in  the  washing  of  dishes.  In  time,  the  imported 
calves  became  cows,  and  these  cows  had  calves.  The  milk 
naturally  was  an  additional  boon,  but  the  milking  was,  for 
me  at  least,  a great  torture  in  the  beginning.  Once  in  a 
while  I cheated  by  letting  the  calves  suck,  but  then  I had 
to  find  some  excuse  for  having  such  a small  quantity  of 
milk.  During  our  leisure  time  Father  Brabant  studied  the 
Indian  language,  and  I kept  myself  busy  in  learning  the 
Chinook.  In  those  days  we  had  always  to  instruct  the  na- 
tives by  interpreter,  who  was  supposed  to  translate  faith- 
fully our  words  into  the  Indian  language.  I say  faithfully, 
which,  however,  through  misunderstanding  or  ill-will,  was 
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not  always  done.  In  case  the  interpreter  was  of  an  infer- 
ior rank — a “mastchimme,”  as  the  natives  used  to  say — 
and  the  priest  had  anything  to  say  against  the  character  of 
a chief  or  “tamanwas”  (doctor)  he  was  liable  to  grow 
timid  and  tell  either  the  truth  only  by  halves  or  even  the 
very  contrary  of  what  had  been  said.  Again  this  might 
happen  through  misunderstanding.  Father  Brabant  one 
day  told  the  Indians  that  in  the  near  future  there  would 
be  holy  water  at  the  church  door,  and  that  every  one  had 
to  bless  himself  on  entering  the  church.  Shortly  after,  an 
old  Indian  came  to  me  accusing  the  “leplet”  (priest)  of 
telling  lies — ^^and  that  in  church!  Upon  investigation  it  ap- 
peared the  words  of  Father  Brabant  had  been  interpreted 
in  the  following  manner:  “In  future  there  will  be  at  the 
church  door  a tub  of  water,  soap  and  towel,  and  every  one 
is  to  have  a good  wash  before  entering  the  church.”  A 
thorough  cleansing,  even  the  washing  of  their  odoriferous 
blankets,  would  have  been  a blessing  to  all  concerned — yet 
this  was  not  meant. 

On  the  whole  the  natives  were  rather  well-disposed, 
and  glad  to  have  a priest  living  among  them — not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  religion  as  for  self-protection.  For- 
merly they  had  been  always  on  the  war-path.  The  bigger 
tribes  tried  hard  to  exterminate  the  smaller  ones  by  “kill- 
ing off”  the  strong  and  making  slaves  of  the  weak.  In 
general  the  priest  was  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a dis- 
interested person,  a father  that  aimed  only  at  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  adopted  children.  Notwith- 
standing all  that,  they  would  not  sell  us  any  fish  for  fear 
we  might  cut  it  with  a knife  or  fry  it  in  a pan.  Such 
temerity  would  surely  scare  all  the  fish  away  and  cause 
inevitably  a famine. 

“Tamanwasmen,”  or  doctors,  had  always  the  right  to 
speak  with  a certain  assumption  of  infallibility.  Anything 
contrary  to  their  opinion  was  “a  priori”  condemned  as 
untenable  or  wrong.  It  was  naturally  to  their  own  inter- 
est to  keep  all  the  old  traditions  and  superstitions  alive, 
because  the  “tamanwasman”  made  his  living  in  an  easy 
manner,  chiefly  by  uncommon  antics  and  songs.  Flence 
the  Indian  doctors  were  from  the  first  a stumbling  block 
to  us,  an  obstacle  to  religious  progress,  and  later  on  our 
sworn  enemies. 

Thus  it  happened,  when  anything  was  said  in  an  in- 
struction against  the  superstitious  way  of  doctoring,  that 
the  one  or  the  other  “tamanwasman”  arose  in  the  church  to 
make  a counterspeech  to  the  congregation.  On  All  Souls’ 
Day  of  1876  Father  Brabant  was  determined  to  give  the 
lie  to  one  of  the  greatest  traditional  superstitions.  A moun- 
tain at  Mapah,  in  the  Hesquiat  inlet,  was  supposed  to 
be  haunted : evil  spirits  had  their  dwelling  in  a cave  near 
the  top.  These  ghosts  were  invoked  in  order  to  have 
luck  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Should  any  one  have  the 
temerity  of  approaching  without  previously  having  sub- 
mitted to  a strict  fast  of  three  days,  the  evil  spirits  would 
turn  out  in  large  numbers,  in  the  shape  of  rats,  and  devour 
the  audacious  worshipper.  To  convince  the  natives  of 
their  great  folly  we  invited  them  to  accompany  us,  after 
having  taken  a good  breakfast,  to  the  said  mountain  at 
“Mapah.”  All  were  afraid,  and  it  was  only  after  a great 
deal  of  begging  and  coaxing  that  two,  father  and  son,  vol- 
unteered to  risk  their  lives,  as  they  thought.  We  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about  11  a.m.,  but  it  took  us 


Grave  of  a Kelsemat  Indian  Who  Died  in  1912.  The  Corpse  is  In  the  Trunk  Tied  to  a Tree. 

the  whole  afternoon  to  climb  to  the  top.  After  searching  in 
vain  to  find  at  least  some  kind  of  a cave,  we  were  overtaken 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  was  no  “kermis”  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  without  food,  with- 
out water,  without  blankets.  If  ever  I suffered  from  thirst 
it  was  that  night,  and  to  all  appearance  our  grand  “Ber- 
nard-dog”  suffered  still  more.  Much  of  the  time  the  two 
natives  were  praying  in  their  own  tongue,  but  what  it  was 
all  about  we  did  not  know.  Very  likely  there  was  some 
fear  left.  At  daybreak,  however,  we  made  a quick  move 
for  the  lower  regions  and  the  “better  land.”  As  it  had 
taken  us  so  long  to  ascend  by  side  and  roundabout  ways, 
we  decided  to  try  a straighter  line.  The  beginning  was 
rather  encouraging,  though  we  had  here  and  there  to  squat 
and  slide  down  a considerable  distance,  to  the  great,  detri- 
ment of  a certain  part  of  our  trousers.  But  suddenly  the 
coasting  fun  was  at  an  end.  We  stood  before  a row  of 
precipices  between  two  side-hills.  Only  a few  moments 
passed  and  we  were  all  separated  one  from  another.  One 
shouted  here,  one  there,  one  yonder.  We  all  had  an  empty 
stomach,  but  mine  must  have  been  emptier  than  any  other, 
for  I was  the  last  to  follow  the  cortege.  In  the  thicket  of 
the  underbrush  I could  not  see  very  far  ahead.  Without 
knowing  it  I stood  on  the  brink  of  a hundred  foot  preci- 
pice when  Father  Brabant  shouted:  “Don’t  come  down 
here,  else  you  perish.”  At  first  sight  I got  dizzy,  and  had 
to  sit  down  for  a few  minutes.  The  faithful  dog,  having 
heard  the  voice  of  his  Master,  made  a desperate  leap  down 
the  precipice.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he 
was  dead.  But  no!  A huge  tree  had  fallen  across  from 
one  side  hill  to  another,  and  by  chance  the  poor  animal  had 
fallen  on  the  tree  in  a very  curious  manner.  His  fore- 
legs were  on  one  side  of  the  log  and  his  hind  legs  on  the 
other.  He  seemed  to  be  unable  to  extricate  himself,  and 
a slow  death  was  imminent.  However,  the  main  thing  was 
to  save  ourselves  and  get  down  to  the  boat.  It  took  a 
couple  of  hours  to  reach  the  sea-shore  once  again.  But  a 
cloud  of  sorrow  hung  over  our  gladness  and  joy.  The  dog 
was  lost,  and  now  the  natives  would  say:  “Yea,  the  evil 
spirits  have  not  killed  the  priests  and  their  companions, 
but  they  have  devoured  the  dog.”  To  prevent  such  talk 
we  sent  an  Indian  back  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  save 
the  animal.  On  his  return  he  reported  it  an  impossibility 
to  reach  the  dog,  and  we  had  to  go  home  without  him. 
We  could  hear  him  howl  at  a great  distance.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Father  Brabant  offered  a pair  of  red  blankets 
to  any  one  that  would  bring  the  dog  home  alive.  A red 
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blanket  has  a contrary  effect  on  an  Indian  to  that  which 
a red  rag  has  on  a bull.  An  old  Indian  accepted  the  of- 
fer. How  did  he  succeed  on  that  4th  day  of  November, 
1876?  The  native  ascended  the  mountain  a few  feet  his’lier 

o 

than  where  the  dog  lay  on  the  log.  Then  he  climbed  a 
large  tree,  tied  a rope  to  one  of  the  projecting  branches, 
slid  down  on  his  rope  till  he  could  reach  the  dog  with  his 
foot — gave  him  a push,  and  returned  the  same  way  he  had 
come.  The  Indian  had  no  time  to  look  whether  the  doe 
was  alive  or  dead.  But  everything  proved  quite  satisfac- 
tory. 

Our  Bernard  had  fallen  on  his  four  feet  and  did 
not  have  a wound  or  scratch.  Now  our  triumph  was 
complete,  although  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a double  red 
blanket. 

The  remainder  of  my  short  stay  at  Hesquiat  was  more 
or  less  uneventful,  with  the  exception  that  one  night  we 
were  aroused  out  of  our  sleep  by  great  shoutings  and 
knocks  at  the  door.  Father  Brabant  awoke  first  and  said; 
“Get  up ; we  may  be  in  danger  ;■  all  the  natives  are  at  the 
door.”  When  we  met  our  outdoor  friends  no  one  spoke 
a word,  but  all  walked  in  silently.  The  house  was  soon 
filled.  At  last  a little  old  man,  called  Tsoquit,  began  his 
speech  by  saying:  “Kah-shitlish,  kah-shitlish,  kah-shitlish 
Hayaska”  (Hayaska  has  died,  has  died,  has  died).  A 
“chief”  in  those  days  was  of  high  standing  and  most  pow- 
erful. Now,  Hayaska  was  the  fourth  chief  in  rank,  and  was 
accidentally  drowned.  Such  was  the  only  news  the  Indians 
had  to  tell  us.  It  might  have  been  worse,  at  least  for  us ; 
we  got  off  very  easily.  A couple  of  hours  of  exciting 
“w'awa”  (talk)  pacified  the  Indians. 

The  reason  why  the  small  tribe  of  Hesquiats  had 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  first  mission  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Vancouver  Island  was  twofold.  Hesquiat  was  a cen- 
tral place  between  the  north  and  the  south,  and  the  Hes- 
quiat Indians  had  shown  a better  spirit  than  any  of  the 
other  tribes.  Shortly  after  my  arrival,  however,  we  agreed 
to  divide  the  coast  mission  in  two.  I was  to  take  the 
south;  the  six  tribes  of  Barclay  Sound,  Nitinat  and  Pa- 
china.  Hence  a certain  Mr.  Morin,  a French  Canadian, 
was  engaged  to  build  a church  and  house  of  square  logs  at 
“Numukamis,  in  Barclay  Sound.  This  was  the  winter 
camp  of  the  Ohiot  Indians.  The  church  was  blessed  on 
Christmas  day,  1877,  by  the  late  Archbishop  Seghers,  and 
he  called  the  mission  St.  Leo’s.  Father  Brabant  had  come 
also  for  the  occasion.  But  the  buildings  were  not  finished 
by  any  means.  There  was  only  a single  board  partition 
between  church  and  house.  For  the  want  of  lumber  no 
ceiling  nor  partitions  could  be  made  in  the  house.  There 
stood  a bare  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  little  dwelling, 
around  which  I could  turn  at  will,  chasing  my  own 
shadow.  Or,  to  break  the  monotony,  I would  allow  the 
dog,  cat  and  goat  to  come  in  together — and  then  we  had 
a “picnic.”  a “jolly  good  time,”  running  around  the 
chimney. 

One  of  my  experiences  is  that  man  can  bear  almost 
anything  (hanging,  I don’t  know,  I never  tried  it)  except 
to  be  weeks  and  months  alone  without  any  possibility  of 
seeing  a human  being.  I had  to  bear  it  because  of  neces- 
sity, but  I must  frankly  acknowledge  that  those  four 
months  were  the  hardest  I ever  put  in.  In  years  gone  by 
the  natives  had,  as  a rule,  two  camps,  one  for  the  winter 
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and  one  for  the  summer.  The  winter  camp  was  generally 
in  a sheltered  nook  of  a deep  inlet  of  the  sea ; the  summer 
residences  were  outside  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  It 
was  thither  my  natives  went  on  the  day  following  the 
blessing  of  the  church,  and  not  a soul  was  left  behind  on 
the  27th  of  December  besides  myself,  my  dog,  cat,  and 
goat.  To  save  twelve  miles  travelling  by  canoe  every  day, 
in  order  to  be  early  in  the  morning  far  out  in  the  open  sea 
to  catch  seal  and  deep  water  fish,  was  naturally  a sufficient 
reason  to  make  an  early  move  to  their  summer  camp,  re- 
gardless of  their  new  “sky-pilot.” 

Every  morning  after  breakfast  I ascended  a hill  near 
the  church,  and  I felt  quite  relieved  and  happy  if  I saw  a 
canoe  sailing  at  ten  or  twelve  miles’  distance — so  great 
was  that  feeling  of  loneliness.  Another  experience  was  to 
have  no  change  of  food  for  many  weeks.  It  was  oatmeal 
porridge  in  the  morning,  at  noon  oatmeal  porridge,  and 
oatmeal  porridge  at  night.  It  was  rather  a slim  “menu,” 
compared  to  a dinner  at  the  Empress  Hotel.  Yet  it  was 
not  difficult  to  put  up  with  it.  But  to  live  the  life  of  a her- 
mit was  not  congenial  to  my  nature  and  disposition.  I 
began  to  kick,  jump,  cry,  and  shout  from  the  29th  of  March, 
1850,  the  day  I was  born,  when  my  mother  thought  it  was 
an  angel  that  was  singing;  yet  it  was  only  a poor  mortal 
of  the  human  race  like  the  rest. 

During  those  days  of  my  lonely  life  at  “Numukamis,” 
an  accident  happened  which  might  have  been  very  serious. 
As  the  buildings  had  been  made  of  square  logs,  a large 
amount  of  waste  wood  was  lying  about  the  premises.  I 
watched  my  chance  to  make  a “bonfire.”  One  day  the 
westerly  wind  was  blowing  hard  down  the  inlet.  The 
expected  and  natural  consequence  could  only  be  that  the 
fire  should  go  further  into  the  woods  and  die  out.  To  my 
great  surprise,  however,  a whirlwind  drove  the  fire  back 
to  the  buildings — burning  the  chips  and  shavings  on  the 
premises.  The  only  water  in  the  neighborhood  was  sixty 
feet  below,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  a ladder.  You 
should  have  seen  “poor  me”  for  several  hours  run  up  and 
down  the  “gangway” ! It  was  of  no  use  “pressing  the  but- 
ton,” “ringing  the  bell” ; crying  “fire,  fire” — it  meant  work- 
ing like  a negro.”  I saw  plainly  the  fire  was  getting  the 
better  of  me.  A salutary  inspiration,  however,  put  a stop 
to  it  all ; I dug  a ditch  round  about  the  buildings,  and  the 
fire  died  a natural  death. 
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In  May,  1878,  things  began  to  brighten  up  a little — 
many  of  the  natives  returned  to  their  winter  camps  to  pro- 
fit by  the  herring  season.  Herring  dried  or  smoked  is  al- 
ways a good  stand-by  for  the  natives.  W^hen  occasion- 
ally I made  a visit  to  an  Indian  house,  the  dog,  cat  and 
goat  used  to  follow  me  procession-wise.  In  the  camp  the 
cat  looked  for  some  fresh  fish,  the  dog  for  a bone,  and  the 
goat  for  some  fun,  scaring  the  life  out  of  the  poor  squaws 
by  jumping  on  the  beds,  boxes,  and  trunks,  and  upsetting 
kettle,  pot  and  pan. 

In  regard  to  religion  I must  say  the  Ohiot  children 
and  men  were  rather  faithful  in  coming  to  church,  but, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  and  contrary  to  my  own  ex- 
perience among  other  tribes,  the  women  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Only  once  in  a while  the 
wife  of  my  interpreter,  Harry  came  along  with  her  hus- 
band. It  seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  Chinese  cus- 
tom, viz.,  not  to  allow  the  woman  to  go  out  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  my  stay  in  Barclay  Sound  was  pleasant 
and  congenial,  especially  after  I had  built  a chapel  in  the 
summer  camp.  Now  I could  begin  to  pack  my  “ekitas” 
(belongings)  too  as  soon  as  the  natives  started  moving 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  A matter  of  interest,  which 
happened  before  I was  removed  from  Barclay  Sound  to 
Kyuquot,  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Hesquiat  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Numukamis — is  a story  of  twins. 
I made  a trip  to  Victoria,  I believe  in  February,  1879. 
There  had  been  a heavy  snowfall  not  only  on  the  coast  but 
also  in  the  capital.  In  town  we  could  not  land  for  about 
two  hours,  till  a pathway  had  been  made  through  the 
snow.  The  snow  was  everywhere  from  two  to  four  feet 
high.  And  when  on  the  following  day  the  late  James  Doug- 
las, son  of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  James  Douglas,  vol- 
unteered to  give  me  a sleigh  ride  to  Saanich,  his 
beautiful  steeds  were  not  equal  to  the  task.  About  a 
week  later  I returned  to  my  mission  on  a little  sloop  called 
the  “Enterprise.”  With  all  sails  set  and  a fair  wind,  it  did 
not  take  long  to  reach  Barclay  Sound  again.  But  I was 
greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  some  one  had  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly kind  as  to  broach  my  little  box  of  altar-wine  and 
drain  every  bottle  of  it.  A still  greater  surprise  was  in 
store  for  me.  For  the  last  two  days  it  had  been  raining, 
and  it  was  raining  still-  On  landing  I was  told  of  a poor 
unfortunate  sick  woman,  lying  in  the  woods,  behind  the 
Indian  camp,  without  shelter  of  any  description  but  a few 
branches  of  pine,  laid  at  a sharp  angle  to  form  a roof.  Her 
bedding  was  a couple  of  cedar  mats  laid  on  the  bare  ground. 
The  place  was  not  only  damp  and  chilly,  but  wet  and  cold. 
Neither  friends  nor  relatives  were  allowed  to  come  near 
her — and  her  husband  had  to  share  her  miserable  lot! 
What  was  the  reason?  This  poor  woman  had  given  birth 
to  twins ! One  of  the  little  ones  was  already  dead,  and  the 
surviving  baby,  with  her  mother,  was  doomed  to  die  in  the 
near  future  unless  somie  drastic  measures  should  put  an  end 
at  once  to  this  superstitious  “tom-foolery.”  I was  told  to 
leave  everything  as  it  was,  otherwise  I should  get  myself 
into  heaps  of  trouble  with  the  whole  Indian  tribe.  But 
after  a little  talk,  the  husband  was  willing  to  take  his  wife 
and  child  back  to  his  parents’  house.  Jimmy  carried  the 
sick  woman,  his  wife,  and  I followed  with  the  baby  in  my 
arms-  We  were,  nevertheless,  no  welcome  visitors.  Jimmy’s 
parents  began  at  once  to  put  up  a partition  between  his 
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corner  and  theirs,  so  that  there  should  be  no  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  sick  woman,  their  daughter- 
in-law;  no  good  Samaritan  to  minister  to  the  sick;  partly 
because  all  believed  in  the  old  superstition,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
other  natives. 

I got,  naturally,  the  lions’  share  of  the  troubles.  At 
first  the  woman  seemed  to  be  beyond  recovery — and  had 
she  died,  all  without  exception  would  have  blamed  me  for 
it.  But  warmth,  medicine,  and  care,  working  hand  in  hand, 
soon  brought  a remarkable  change  for  the  better  in  the 
patient.  The  trouble  within  was  now  fairly  settled,  but 
the  trouble  v/ithout  was  only  beginning.  All  the  men 
had  gathered  in  front  of  the  house.  The  spokesman  told 
me  I had  stepped  on  very  dangerous  ground  by  coaxing 
and  forcing  Jimmy  and  his  wife  to  transgress  the  rules 
laid  down  by  their  ancestors  in  a case  of  twins.  Famine 
was  now  inevitable,  since  the  woman  had  been  brought 
back  to  her  parents’  house.  I listened  patiently  to  the 
end,  and  then  I simply  replied ; “In  less  than  six  weeks 
3'ou  will  be  ashamed  of  your  own  folly.”  And  truly,  three 
weeks  later  the  herring  came  in  much  larger  shoals  than  the 
oldest  Indians  had  ever  seen  before.  In  fact  the  herring 
jumped  on  shore,  even  in  front  of  the  sick  person’s  house. 
It  was  great  fun  for  me — and  after  a couple  of  days  it  was 
fun  for  the  natives  also.  Some  said:  “We  had  better 
leave  that  “mamatle”  (white  man)  alone,  he  seems  to 
know  more  than  we  do.”  It  was  a victory,  and  a victory 
of  great  consequence  for  the  future.  And  now  that  it  has 
been  won  we  can  afford  to  say  a few  words  about  the 
superstition  itself. 

This  superstition,  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
from  time  immemorial,  prescribed  that  friends  and  rela- 
tives should  have  no  mercy  for  the  parents  of  twins.  The 
unfortunate  family  was  to  be  banished  for  three  years 
from  the  Indian  camp,  common  to  all.  Shortly  after  the 
birth  of  twins  the  parties  concerned  were  conveyed  with 
all  their  “ekitas”  (belongings),  to  a small  island  in  the 
neighborhood.  A cabin  or  hut  of  cedar  boards  was  quickly 
erected.  The  canoe  or  canoes  owned  by  the  exiled  were 
smashed  to  pieces  in  order  to  prevent  any  escape  from 
the  new  home.  Here,  as  said,  they  had  to  remain  three 
long  years,  living  on  dried  or  smoked  fish,  duly  seasoned 
over  12  months,  praying  daily  in  their  superstitious  way 
to  the  moon  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  for  the 
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No.  i Power  House  of  B.C.  Electric  on  North  Arm  of  Burrard  Inlet.  Output.  43,500  h.p.  No.  2 Power  House.  Which  Will  Have  About 

the  Same  Output,  Is  Located  Half  Mile  East 


The  development  of  the  coast  district  of  British  Columbia 
to  the  high  stiandard  of  prosperity  which  now  exists 
throughout  the  section  would  not  have  been  possible  had 
it  not  been  for  the  work  of  the:  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way Co.,  Ltd.,  in  making  adequate  provision  for  tram  trans- 
portation and  light  and  power  service  within  and  between  the 
various  communities  on  thel  coast.  Entering  this  field  of  work 
in  1897  this  enterprising  company  has  constantly  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  district,  and  at  the  present  time 
has  an  actual  investment  of  nearly  $50,000,000  in  its  various 
plants  and  undertakings.  Were  it  not  for  the  facilities  for 
transportation  afforded  by  the  city  and  interurban  lines  of  this 
Company  and  the  provision  of  an  ample  supply  of  current  for 
light  and  power  throughout  the  entire  southwestern  section  of 
the  province  the  development  noted  in  the  pages  of  this  publica- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible.  Great  credit  is  due  the  Com- 
pany for  its  enterprise  in  planning  the  early  days  of  the  develop- 
ment of  British  Columbia  for  the  days  which  were  to  come  and 
for  the  faith  of  its  directors  in  the  future  of  the  district  as  shown 
by  the  expenditure:  of  millions  in  carrying  out  these  plans  so 
that  when  the  rapid  development  of  recent  years  took  place 
full  preparation  was  found  to  have:  been  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  during  a period  of  truly  phenomenal  ad- 
vance. British  Columbia  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  B.  C. 
Electric,  as  without  the  facilities  afforded  by  it  in  various  lines 
the.  coast  section  could  not  possibly  have  taken  advantage  to 
the  full  of  the  drift  of  population  and  industry  which  has  been 
directed  to  the  section  within  the  last  decade. 

The  B.  C.  Electric  operates  both  on  the  Southern  Main- 
land of  the  province  and  on  Vancouver  Island.  On  the  main- 
land its  field  is  about  twenty  mile's  north  and  south  and  eighty 
miles  east  and  west,  while  on  the  Island  it  covers  the  south- 
eastern section  and  the  Saanich  Peninsula. 

In  the  field  of  tramway  service  the  B.  C.  Electric  has  the 
most  extensive  system  in  Canada,  the  total  single  trackage 
being  334.02  miles.  In  Vancouver,  Victoria,  North  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster  city  systems  are  operated  with  lineis 
extending  to  the  suburbs  at  each  point.  Between  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster  three  interurban  lines  are;  operated  and 
another  interurban  line  connects  Vancouver  with  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  of  Lulu  Island  and  the  salmon  fishing  town  of 
Steveston.  The  Company’s  longest  interurban  line  (one  of  the: 
longest  on  the  continent  operated  by  a single  Company)  con- 
nects Vancouver  with  Chilliwack,  76  miles  away,  the  route  pass- 
ing through  the  South  Fraser  Valley,  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  chief  source  of  Vancouver’s  food  supplies.  On  Van- 
couver Island  a city  tram  system  is  operated  in  Victoria  with 
lineis  to  Esquimalt  and  other  suburban  sections,  as  well  as  an 
interurban  line,  21  miles  in  leng'th,  running  north  from  Vic- 
toria through  the  rich  and  beautiful  Saanich  Peninsula  and 


affording  connection  at  its  northern  terminus  with  the  many 
island  settlements  on  the  Saanich  Gulf.  Over  all  of  these 
tramlines  rapid  and  frequent  service:  is  given  according  to  the 
existing  traffic  demands,  the  rolling  stock  and  equipment  of  the 
• lines  being  of  the  highest  standard. 

Current  for  the  operation  of  its  extensive  tramway  system, 
the  provision  of  lighting  service  for  the:  population  of  over 

250.000  within  its  territory,  and  the  supply  for  the  operation  of 
industrial  plants  is  supplied  from  numerous  power  stations. 
The  Company  secured  years  ago  a number  of  excellent  water- 
powers,  and  at  several  of  these  points  great  hydro-electric 
gene:rating  plants  are  operated. 

The  largest  power  station  is  on  the  North  Arm  of  Burrard 
Inlet,  providing-  for  the  southern  Mainland,  where  two  power 
houses  are:  now  in  service  with  a total  output  of  57,500  h.p. 
and  contracts  awarded  for  other  units  which  will  raise  the  out- 
put to  85,500  h.p.  On  the  Island  a hydro-electric  generating 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  River  has  now  a possible  out- 
put of  12.000  h.p.,  with  work  in  progress  on  the  doubling  of  this 
output.  The:  Island  is  also  served  by  a hydro-electric  generating 
plant  at  Coldstream.  To  cover  cases  of  accident  or  emergencies 
the  Company  has  in  Vancouver  an  auxiliary  steam  plant  of 

20.000  h.p.,  and  on  the  Island,  a similar  plant  of  6,000  h.p.  at 
Brentwood  Bay  and  a steam  plant  of  smaller  capacity  in  Vic- 
toria. 

From  the  various  power  houses  current  is  sent  at  high 
voltage  over  transmission  lines  to  the  miany  substations  in  the 
centres  of  the  various  districts  wihere,  it  is  stepped  down  to 
the  required  voltage  for  its  use  on  the  tramlines,  for  street  or 
private  lighting  or  for  industrial  power  purposes. 

The  undertakings  of  the  B.  C.  Electric  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  many  thousands  of  patrons  have  been  carried  out  on  a 
scale,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  from  various 
parts  of  this  continent  and  other  lands  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  tramway  and  light  and  power  business. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  these  visitors  is  that  the  company  is 
carrying  out  its  work  of  providing  public  service  in  a section 
where  the  extraordinary  growth  makes  the,  task  exceedingly 
difficult  in  a manner  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

In  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria  the  B.  C.  Electric 
meets  the  requirements  of  another  field  of  public  service.,  the 
supply  of  gas  throughout  these  centres  of  population  being 
provided  by  two  subsidiary  companies. 

In  closing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  B.  C.  Electric  is  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  true  “note  of  Empire,”  as,  although 
its  field  of  operation  is  located  in  the  ‘‘‘farthest  We.st”  of  the 
British  Empire,  the:  many  millions  represented  in  its  invest- 
ment in  British  Columbia  were  provided  chiefly  by  British  in- 
vestors, the  .headquarters  of  the  company’s  directorate  being 
located  in  London. 
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averting  of  all  evil  from  their  friends  and  relatives  left 
behind  in  the  village. 

These  rules  were  always  strictly  observed.  Moreover, 
in  a case  of  twins,  the  mother  was  not  allowed  to  suckle 
either  of  the  babies  till  the  fourth  day.  The  weaker  was 
then  killed,  or  rather  scjueezed  to  death  by  some  “taman- 
wasman,”  and  the  stronger  was  kept.  It  always  has  been 
and  still  is  a mystery  to  me  how  Indian  parents,  who  love 
their  children  to  excess,  could  willingly  submit  to  such 
cruel  laws,  though  they  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
My  daring  interference  in  this  case  did  not  entirely  eradi- 
cate the  inveterate  superstition,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
good  beginning. 

The  whole  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island  is  most 
beautiful  because  of  the  lofty  mountains,  the  many  deep 
inlets,  the  large  extensive  bays,  the  numberless  harbors, 
the  hundreds  of  little  islands  dotting  the  coast  and  daring 
the  stormy  ocean,  the  arable  land  that  lies  along  the  shores 
and  in  valleys. 

Yet  the  Alberni  Canal,  about  twenty  miles  long,  is  still 
more  impressive  and  majestic.  On  my  first  visit — which 
I made  in  a small  canoe — I was  amazed  at  the  huge  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  at  the  profound  silence  all  the  way  up, 
at  the  insignificant  population  of  the  now  promising  city  of 
Alberni.  I found  a small  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Opuchesat, 
counting  about  twenty-five  people  in  all.  Besides  these, 
there  were  Messrs.  Clark,  on  a small  farm,  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
caretaker  of  the  Company’s  farm — a company  which  had 
in  early  days  a large  saw-mill  at  Alberni.  The  latter  has 
written  a valuable  book  on  the  customs,  habits  and  lan- 
guage of  the  West  Coast  Indians.  The  few  mistakes  in  it 
may  easily  be  overlooked  because  of  his  short  stay  on  the 
Coast.  The  abandoned  sawmill  was  burnt  down  shortly 
afterwards,  and  the  handsome  mansion  of  brick — residence 
of  the  late  manager — was  destroyed  by  fire  during  my  time. 

On  my  way  home  from  Alberni  I had  to  call  at  the 
store  of  a Chinaman,  who  lived  a few  miles  down  the 
Canal.  He  had  written  a letter  saying  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  meet  me. 

Though  young  and  zealous  in  those  days,  I knew  too 
much  already  of  “John  Chinaman”  to  imagine  for  a mo- 
ment that  our  conversation  should  be  on  anything  but  on 
some  very  worldly  subject,  and  so  it  was.  My  noble  China- 
man, having  a general  store,  had  sold  some  goods  to  In- 
dians on  credit,  with  the  natural  consequence  of  seeing 
those  pagans  nevermore.  He  gave  me  a list  of  names  such 
as  John,  Dick,  Harry,  Bob,  etc.,  and  he  most  kindly  ap- 
pointed me  his  general  collector  for  the  whole  district  of 
Barclay  Sound  without  alluding  to  any  kind  of  remunera- 
tion or  commission.  A Chinaman  is  always  very  “cute” 
in  his  own  way.  He  not  only  knows  how  to  say,  “What 
for  ” when  a boy  throws  a snowball  at  him,  but  he  also 
says,  “What  for?”  when  you  refuse  to  render  him  a ser- 
vice ! However,  the  matter  was  soon  settled  in  a friendly 
manner:  he  did  not  know  who  was  John,  Dick  and  Harry, 
and  neither  did  I.  But  it  was  getting  dark,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  reaching  our  home — hence  I concluded  to 
stay  over  night  at  “John’s”  palace.  A couple  of  cedar  mats 
on  the  floor,  rather  a decent  pillow,  a couple  of  blankets, 
and  my  couch  was  ready  in  his  store,  where  all  the 
Oriental  colors  and  “perfumes”  invited  me  to  a quiet  sleep. 
Before  retiring  to  his  own  bedroom  my  little  pink-eyed 


Chinaman  came  into  the  store  once  again  with  a lighted 
lamp,  a dish  of  rice  and  some  other  eatables,  which  he 
solemnly  placed  at  the  foot  of  a little  statue — my  celestial 
friend’s  idol.  The  natural  query  on  my  part  was,  “What 
for?  Do  you  think  he  will  eat  all  that?”  “Yes,  yes,”  he 
retorted,  “in  the  morning  it  will  be  all  gone.”  “It  will  be 
all  gone,”  I replied,  “if  I eat  it  myself  or  if  you  come  on 
the  quiet  and  take  it  away — at  any  rate  I will  be  on  the 
look  out  for  you.”  At  last  my  host  assented  to  the  fact 
that  his  idol  did  not  eat,  and  declared  the  performance  to 
be  an  old  Chinese  custom,  which  was  sacred,  as  well  as 
the  lessons  of  the  learned  Confucius  telling  us  of  the  great 
love  and  respect  the  children  should  have  for  their  par- 
ents. The  light,  of  course,  burnt  the  whole  night,  and  I,  a 
stranger,  not  in  Israel  but  in  Chinatown,  did  not  interfere 
any  longer.  On  the  whole,  I think,  my  visit  to  the  little 
Celestial  had  not  brought  him  any  temporal  or  spiritual 
blessing.  To  convert  an  adult  Chinaman  is  as  difficult  as 
to  convert  an  adult  of  our  own  Indians.  Christianity  and 
civilization,  as  a rule,  comes  best  from  the  child  to  the  par- 
ent. A Franciscan  Friar,  who  had  been  over  twenty  years 
in  the  interior  of  Mongolia,  and  who,  on  his  way  to  St. 
Louis,  111.,  his  native  country,  called  at  Victoria,  gave 
some  very  discouraging  accounts  of  the  work  among  Chi- 
nese adults.  He,  too,  said : “The  only  success  comes 
through  the  child.” 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  Alberni  I had  a pleasant 
visit  of  four  prospectors,  whose  names  I have  forgotten. 
They  stayed  with  me  a few  days.  When  about  to  sail  for 
Victoria  again  they  decided  to  “paddle  their  own  canoe” 
without  any  Indian  assistance.  I remonstrated  that  it  was 
not  only  foolish  but  risky  and  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  breakers  off  Cape  Beel  were  always  fierce 
enemies,  carefully  to  be  avoided  even  at  the  most  favor- 
able season.  One  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Alberni  over 
the  Indian  trail  to  Qualicum  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
and  he  got  safely  to  Victoria.  The  three  others  persisted 
in  going  by  canoe,  and  a few  hours  later  their  bodies  were 
found  on  the  rocks  at  the  light-house,  where  the  late  Mr. 
Cox  was  “the  faithful  watchman  on  the  tower.”  He  had 
many  children,  who  amused  themselves  skipping  over 
rocks  and  cliffs  with  their  goats  and  dogs.  One  of  his  sons 
is  at  present  Constable  at  Alberni. 

We  have  now  reached  about  the  time  when  his  Lord- 
ship,  the  Right  Reverend  John  Brondel,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Charles  Seghers  became  Archbishop  of  Portland,  Ore. 
And  here  I shall  conclude  these  first  reminiscences. 


After  Killing  a Mission-Ox  Indians  Are  Invited  by  the  Priest  to  Cat  Soup,  1913 


[0>ie  Hundred  ajid  Tzoeyity- Seven} 


MR.  NOAH  SHAKESPEARE 

Ueteran  Postmaster  of  X)  ictor  ia 


|V/I  R.  Noah  Shakespeare  was 

born  in  Brierly  Hill,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  seventy- 
five  years  ago  next  January  26, 
and,  as  his  name  betokens,  he 
is  a descendant  of  the  Bard’s 
family.  While  still  a young 
man,  Mr.  Shakespeare  bade 
farewell  to  the  Old  Country, 
his  wife  following  him  the  next 
year.  He  set  sail  for  British  Columbia  on  the  steam- 
ship Robert  Low,  traveled  via  the  Horn,  and  arrived 
in  Esquimau  on  January  10,  1863.  He  went  up  to 
Nanaimo,  where  he  secured  a position  at  the  coal 
mines,  helping  to  weigh  coal  at  the  pit  head  under 
the  late  Hon.  Robert  Dunsmuir. 

He  afterwards  went  to  work  in  the  Douglas  coal 
pit,  and  after  spending  sixteen  months  in  Nanaimo 
came  down  to  Victoria,  where  he  secured  a position 
in  the  late  Mr.  George  Eardon’s  photographic  gallery. 
Later  on,  however,  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
his  premises  being  next  the  old  Victoria  Theatre  on 
Government  Street,  the  gallery  over  which  he  also 
rented  as  business  increased.  After  a few  years,  Mr. 
Shakespeare  gave  up  photography  and  went  into  real 
estate. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  municipal  politics.  After  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Municipal  Gouncil,  as  it  was  then  called, 
for  four  years,  he  was,  in  1882,  elected  Mayor.  He 
held  the  office  for  one  year,  during  which  period  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
and  Princess  Louise,  paid  their  well-remembered  visit 
— the  visit  that  charmed  them  so  much  that  the 
Princess  wrote  home  to  her  august  mother,  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  to  say  that  if  only  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion  could  be  altered,  she  would  be  delighted  to 
pass  the  whole  of  the  year  in  the  city  of  Victoria. 

As  Chief  Magistrate,  many  arduous  duties  fell  on 
Mr.  Shakespeare  during  the  visit  of  his  Sovereign’s 
daughter  and  her  consort — duties  which  he  carried  out 
in  a manner  that  won  for  him  the  respect  and  kindly 
feeling  of  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him 
at  that  period. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  induced  to 
run  as  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Dominion  Legis- 
lature in  the  Conservative  interests.  His  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  from  the  City  Hall  in 


Victoria  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  He 
resigned  in  the  year  1887  to 
succeed  as  postmaster  Mr. 
Robert  Wallace,  who  after- 
wards went  home  to  Scotland, 
where  he  died  a year  or  two 
ago.  When  Mr.  Shakespeare 
first  went  to  the  Post  Office 
he  was  quartered  in  the  old 
building  on  Government  Street,  between  Bastion 
and  Yates,  a building  which  would  be  sadly  inadequate 
to  meet  Victoria’s  needs  today. 

In  the  councils  of  the  Methodist  Church  the  name 
of  Noak  Shakespeare  has  always  been  one  to  conjure 
with.  He  is  a devoted  follower  of  John  Wesley,  and 
has  served  his  Church  well.  A member  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Church,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  for  about  thirteen  years,  and  is  still  a member 
of  tbe  Quarterly  Official  Board  and  the  Trustees’ 
Board.  He  is  Provincial  Superintendent  of  the 
organization  known  as  the  Adult  Bible  Class,  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Sunday  School  Associ- 
ation, and  was  first  president  of  the  Provincial  branch 
of  the  latter  organization,  which  office  he  held  for 
eight  years,  being  now  honorary  president. 

He  has  also  been  president  of  the  Y.M.C-A-,  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Agricultural  Association, 
and  of  the  local  branch  of  the  British  and  Eoreign 
Bible  Society  for  about  thirteen  years.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar  of  the 
1.0. G.T.  of  Washffigfton  territory  and  British 
Columbia,  which  were  then  united,  and  which  office 
he  held  for  two  years.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  British  Columbia  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  1886. 
In  1883  Mr.  Shakespeare  paid  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land since  his  departure  for  Canada,  and  gave  several 
public  addresses  on  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the 
exodus  to  these  shores  of  the  number  of  people  who 
profited  considerably  by  the  change. 

Few  old-timers  in  this  city  have  earned  for  them- 
selves in  a large  degree  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Shakespeare  is  held  by  all  who  know  him. 
During  the  many  years  he  has  spent  in  Victoria,  he 
has  filled  many  public  positions — probably  more  than 
any  other  man — and  in  each  instance  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  citizens  as  a whole. 


\0ne  Hundred  and  Twenty- Eight\ 


The  Treasures  of  St  Anris 


By  The  REV.  SISTER  M.  THEODORE 


A CERTAIN  prefect  of  Rome,  hearing  that  the  Church 
in  that  city  was  possessed  of  considerable  riches, 
was  extremely  desirous  to  secure  them.  With  this 
view  he  sent  for  the  deacon.  Saint  Lawrence,  to  whose 
care  the  treasures  were  committed,  and  asked  the  holy 
custodian  to  bring  this  concealed  wealth  to  light.  Saint 
Lawrence  replied,  “The  Church  of  Christ  is  indeed  rich  ; 
it’s  treasures  exceed  those  of  the  emperor.  Allow  me  a 
little  time  and  I will  show  you  a valuable  part.” 

After  three  days  the  deacon  invited  the  prefect  to  come 
and  see  the  riches  of  the  Church  which  he  had  gathered 
tog'ether.  Conducting  him  to  a quarter  of  the  city  where 
a vast  number  of  cripples,  and  poor,  and  orphans  were 
assembled,  the  holy  deacon  presented  these  to  the  aston- 
ished prefect,  saying,  “Behold  in  these  poor  persons  the 
treasures  which  I promised  to  show  you.” 

Saint  Lawrence’s  interpretation  of  what  forms  the 
real  w^ealth  of  the  Catholic  church  has  been  accepted  by  all 
sincere  Christians  down  to  the  present  day ; so  eager  are 
some  good  people  for  the  blessing  of  the  poor  on  their 
homesteads,  that  were  not  tlieir  spirit  of  faith  so  evident 
their  motives  for  adopting  the  destitute  might  be  considered 
mercenary. 

The  greatest  secuiity  given  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann 
that  their  projects  in  British  Columbia  were  approved  by 
the  divine  Legislature  was  that  the  first  deed  submitted 
to  their  acceptance  on  their  landing  in  the  Province  was 
the  adoption  of  an  orphan  child  aged  five.  Their  Orphan- 
age dates  from  that  June  day,  1858,  and  like  all  their  other 
undertakings,  had  its  origin  in  the  log  cabin  on  Haywood 
Avenue. 

A Journal  of  that  time  describes  the  place  and  shows 
that  the  Sisters  did  not  rely  on  surplus  funds  for  their  own 
maintenance  nor  that  of  the  young  orphan. 

“Five  or  six  acres  separate  the  Bishop’s  House  on 
Kanaka  Street  (now  Humboldt)  from  that  of  the  Sisters 
on  the  border  of  Beacon  Hill  Park.  A little  building  20  x 
18  feet  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees — nearly  isolated — no 
fence,  no  outhouses,  not  even  a wood  shed  ; no  well,  sur- 
roundings of  brush  wood  and  tall  weeds — such  is  the  first 
dwelling  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  in  Victoria.  One  broken 
chair,  with  their  steamer  stools  and  a rough  board  table, 
comprises  their  furniture. 


It  was  three  months  before  the  Sisters  had  bedsteads, 
the  handiwork  of  Brother  Michard,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Viateur.  After  a few  years  of  good  service  given  to  the 
church  and  convent  through  his  skill  in  carpentry,  this 
missionary  Brother  returned  to  Montreal,  where  he  died 
at  a ripe  old  age  last  Spring- 

Emily  Morell,  the  first  orphan,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  log  cabin,  from  whom  Bishop  Demers 
had  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
little  girl  lived  gentle  days  with  the  Sisters  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  when  the  fatal  consumption  of  the  native  car- 
ried her  of¥  as  it  had  her  mother. 

The  school  register  for  those  early  years  of  privation 
and  complete  reliance  on  Providence  is  interesting;  at  first 
50  per  cent,  of  the  roll  call  is  answered  by  the  orphans, 
then  their  number  increases  at  a jump,  as  buildings  are 
enlarged : 

1859 —  7 boarders;  3 orphans. 

1860 —  6 boarders;  3 orphans. 

1863 — 36  boarders ; 26  orphans. 

In  ’66  the  Orphans  have  a majority  of  seven  over  the 
boarders,  25  to  32 ; later  the  figures  prove  23  to  32,  and 
the  tenth  year  gives  an  ecpial  roll — 27  to  27. 

The  paying  pupils  and  the  orphans  sat  side  by  side 
and  enjoyed  equal  advantages  for  school  and  needlework. 
In  the  public  closing  exercises  they  received  their  laurels 
according  to  merit,  irrespective  of  social  standing.  Their 
names  appeared  in  the  “dramatis  personte”  for  the  role  of 
queen,  princess  or  prima  donna,  indifferently  with  the 
wealthiest  in  the  school.  Be  it  said  to  the  praise  of  their 
fortune-favored  companions  that  reciprocity  of  kindly  rela- 
tions existed  between  them.  The  democratic  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  rich  and  poor  was  beautified  by  sweet 
Christian  charity  so  that  Longfellow’s  words, 

“The  poorest  lived  in  abundance” 
could  be  applied  to  them. 

LOVE,  THE  REWARD  OF  LOVE 

One  is  accustomed  to  hear  much  about  the  good  done 
to  the  motherless  and  homeless,  but  how  little  is  said  of 
their  grateful  return ; in  fact,  they  are  reproached  with 
being  thankless.  God  forbid ! Long  experience  proves 


ST.  ANN’S  CONVENT,  HUMBOLDT  STREET.  VICTORIA,  B.C.,  1871  TO  1886 
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MR.  LESTER  PATRICK 

Manager  Victoria  Hocl^ey  Team,  World’s  Champions 


might  be  mentioned  that  during  that  season  Brandon 
earned  the  provincial  championship.  Returning  to 
Montreal,  he  became  a membeir  of  the  Wanderers. 
Captained  by  him  in  1907,  they  won  the  Stanley  Cup 
and  the  world’s  chamipionship. 


That  old  joke  about  the  high  school  and  college  athlete 
who  fails  to  make  good  in  the  business  world  has  been 
worn  threadbare  by  the  comics.  Whether  it  is  even 
founded  on  fact  is  a question;  if  so,  Lester  Patrick  is  the  ex- 
ception that  proves  the  rule.  Lester’s  tendencies  have  beien 
towards  athletics  ever  since  the  days  when  he  used  to  practice 
the  Banbury  Cross  sitting  high  jump  on  his  grandfather’s 
knee.  It  is  of  no  usei  concealing  the  fact  that  the  lad  is  of 
Irish  extraction;  but  if  one  didn’t  know  the  surname  he 
might  be  beguiled  by  Lester’s  French  into  thinking  him  a 
Gaul.  Born  December,  1883,  in  an  eastern  township  of  Que- 
bec Province,  he  attended  during  his  tender  years  a school 
taught  by  an  old  French  Canadian,  and  the  polite  tongue 
was  one  of  his  earliest  accomplishments,  not  including 
hockey. 

When  nine  years  old  Lester  moved  wdth  his  parents  to 
Montreal.  During  his  high  school  days  there  he  starred 
on  all  the  teams,  including  basketball,  hockey,  lacrosse, 
football,  and  baseball'.  At  McGill  University,  which  he 
entered  in  1900,  his  coming  was  hailed  with  joy  by  athletic 
trainers;  but  the  temptation  to  make  money  proved  too 
strong,  and  Lester  dropped  out  in  his  sophomore  season  to 
join  his  father  in  thei  coal  business.  His  first  visit  west  was 
in  1903,  and  the  following  year  found  him  with  the  Brandon 
(Manitoba)  hockey  team,  his  first  senior  experience.  It 


Unable  longer  to  resist  the  call  of  the  west,  Les- 
ter came  out  to  Nelson,  B.C.,  in  August,  1907,  engag- 
ing with  his  brother  Frank  and  his  father  in  the  lum- 
ber business.  Of  course  he  played  hockey,  too.  As 
captain  of  the  1910  Renfrew  team  he  received  the 
highest  salary  ever  paid  a hockey  player. 

Two  years  ago  the  boys  sold  out  their  lumber  in- 
terests and  came  to  the  Coast,  and  now  who  in 
Victoria  does  not  know  Lester  Patrick,  manager  of 
the  Arena?  Of  course,  most  people,  know  him  because 
they  have  seen  him  on  the  ice  in  the  championship 
hockey  series,  and  have  realized  how  much  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  tall,  lean,  dark  young  man  has  had  to 
do  with  bringing  the  championship  to  Victoria.  Les- 
ter Patrick  is  not  an  ordinary  man  by  any  means.  He 
is  first  of  all  a hockey  promoter,  for  ,he  and  his  bro- 
ther gave  the  little  inland  city  of  Nelson  one  of  the 
best  rinks  in  British  Columbia,  and  boosted  the  gam,e 
along  themselves.  Since  then  they  have  surprised 
the  Province,  and  indeed  the  Dominion,  by  the 
energy  and  enterprise  they  have:  shown  in  establishing 
this  splendid  game  at  the  Coast  and  in  building  the 
largest  hockey  rink  in  the  world  at  Vancouver,  another 
large  one  in  Victoria,  whilst  now  they  are  credited 
with  the  intention  to  complete  the  Northwest  Circuit 
by  including  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Portland.  No 
doubt  this  will  come  when  financial  conditions  ease  up 
a little. 

Lester  Patrick  deserves  all  the  support  which 
Victorians  can  give  him,  not  merely  because  he  has 
established  the  game  of  hockey  here,  but  because,  of 
the  straightforward  and  honorable  manner  in  which  he 
has  managed  the  Arena.  Hei  is  a “clean  sport,”  who 
handles  his  men  with  absolute  fairness  both  to  them 
and  to  the  public.  There  ,has  never  bee,n  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  wrong-doing  among  the  players,  and  no- 
thing reflects  the  public  confidence  so  much  as  the 
packed  houses  which  have  witnessed  the  champion- 
ship matches.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Lester  Patrick  has  not  only  received  the  personal  sup- 
port of  the  Lieutenant-Goveirnor,  the  Speaker,  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  and  many  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  has  also  received  personal  letters  from  the  high- 
est personages  in  the  Province,  approving  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  hockey  at  the  Arena. 

At  the  approach  of  another  season  it  is  only  right 
that  some  such  acknowledgment  as  this  should  be 

made  of  the  public  indebtedness  to  Lester  Patrick.  With 
a less  honorable,  and  a less  competent  mian  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  hockey  might  easily  have  degenerated  to  the  level  of 
some  of  the  other  profe.ssional  games  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute.  Instead  of  this  it  is  every  season  increasing 
in  popularity  and  favour  and  one  of  thei  most  satisfactory 
features  is  that  nearly  every  cent  of  the  money  which 
passes  into  the  box  office  is  spent  at  home:.  There  is  no 
Sihipping  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  across  the  Line,  as  with 
theatrical  companies,  and  there  is  no  gambling,  as  with 
races.  It  is  a case  of  paying  your  dollar  for  a clean,  straight 
game,  which  is  as  exhilarating  as  it  is  fascinating,  and  for 
which  Victoria  is  mainly  indebted  to  Lester  Patrick. 

In  person  Lester  is  a tall,  well-favored  young  man,  with 
a somewhat  serious  expression,  caused  no  doubt  by  his  re- 
cent accession  to  the  ranks  of  , he, ads  of  families.  This  ex- 
pression is  also  possibly  heightened  by  his  usual  adornment 
of  court  plaster  which  covers  every  fresh  and  honorable 
scar  of  combat.  His  pleasant  and  genial  manner  and  fault- 
less sportsm,anship  have  won  him  hosts  of  friends  not  only 
in  Victoria  but  wherever  he  has  played.  Such  sterling  quali- 
ties insure  Point  Patrick  and  his  septette  loyal  support  from 
Capital  City  fans  in  victory  or  in  defeat. 
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that  tliey  are  not  more  so  than  are  many  children  of  loving, 
well-to-do  parents.  Towards  St.  Ann’s,  both  in  Victoria 
where  the  orphans  remained  from  1858  to  1876,  and  after- 
wards in  Quamichan,  these  dear  girls  were  treasures,  in- 
deed ; not  only  were  they  so  by  their  participation  in  do- 
mestic work,  but  also  by  their  charming  “homey”  manner 
with  their  religious  guardians. 

During  vacation,  when  the  boarders  were  away  and 
the  sisters  were  left  with  their  wards,  the  senior  orphans 
seemed  to  think  that  it  devolved  upon  them  to  give  their 
teachers  a good  rest  as  well  as  a pleasant  time.  In  this 
their  ingenuity  was  boundless.  Assuming  the  guise  of 
fairy  god-mothers  they  surreptitiously  did  many  a task  for 
them  and  thought  themselves  rewarded  a hundredfold  if 
they  were  not  caught  in  the  act.  Sometimes  after  much 
strategic  manoeuvring  they  got  possession  of  a threadbare 
holy  habit  and  darned  it  skilfully  in  nun-like  fashion.  Oh, 
the  joy  of  it  when  they  were  scolded — between  ourselves,  I 
think  the  scolding  was  half-hearted. 

Another  delight  was  to  give  the  Sisters  a surprise  in 
the  line  of  entertainments,  consisting  of  dramas,  glee-songs, 
musicals,  etc.,  interspersing  the  programme  with  French 
duets  and  dialogues.  “Nancy  and  Ellen,  do  you  remem- 
ber Moliere?”  Some  there  may  be  who  think  that  a troop 
composed  of  orphan  actresses  playing  to  black-robed,  black- 
wimpled  spectators  is  a lugubrious  affair ; let  them  be 
quickl}^  undeceived.  Merriment,  quaint  dialect,  delicate 
humor,  hearty  applause  ruled  the  hour.  Pleased  that  they 
pleased,  the  performers  were  stirred  to  act  their  best,  and 
gave  presentations  worthy  of  a more  brilliant  stage  and  a 
less  partial  audience-  But  the  dear  orphans  attained  the 
zenith  of  fame  to  which  they  aspired  when  they  saw  the 
beaming  faces  of  their  teachers  and  the  approving  smile 
of  Mother  M-  Providence. 

The  period  of  supreme  happiness  for  them  was  the 
time  of  the  Sister’s  annual  retreat,  for  then  like  good 
daughters  who  run  the  house  in  the  absence  of  their  par- 
ents, these  good  orphans  took  full  control  of  the  Convent 
for  nine  days.  So  reliable  were  they  and  so  completely  did 
the  Sisters  trust  them  that  it  was  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion (this  negative  form  implies  weakness,  let  us  give  it  the 
affirmative  strength  it  deserves  and  say)  it  was  with  per- 
fect assurance  all  would  be  well  that  the  Sisters  left  them 
in  entire  charge  and  retired  in  the  silence  of  retreat. 

THE  MARTHAS  AND  THE  MARYS 

The  orphans  knew  what  the  retreat  was.  At  seven 
on  an  appointed  evening  there  was  general  leave-taking,  as 
if  setting  out  on  an  important  journey;  “Good-by”;  good- 
by”;  “Pray  for  me,”  from  the  children  to  the  Sisters,  and 
parting  recommendations  from  the  latter  to  the  house- 
keepers. The  convent  bell  silenced  the  throng,  and  the 
nuns  solemnly  wended  their  way  to  the  chapel,  while  the 
new  administration  turned  hushedly  to  their  responsibilities. 
The  organist  intoned  the  “Veni  Creator  Spiritus,”  which 
the  choir  continued  to  the  final  verse — the  retreat  was  be- 
gun. The  corporeal  journey  had  not  extended  beyond  the 
convent  walls,  but  so  absolutely  did  each  sister  shut  herself 
out  from  every  one  and  every  thing  to  surrender  herself  to 
prayer,  to  meditation  on  the  eternal  truths,  to  pious  read- 
ings and  instructions  that  she  might  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing travelled  to  another  world.  There  was  truce  to  busi- 


ness; manual  duties  were  reduced  to  a minimum;  the 
habitual  convent  cpiiet  and  silence  were  intensified.  No 
voice  was  heard  except  that  of  ]>rayer  inviting  the  1 loly 
Spirit  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Cenacle. 

So  much  for  the  nuus  who,  like  Mary,  s])end  this  week 
at  the  Master’s  feet ; but  what  about  the  or])hans  who, 
like  Martha,  busy  themselves  with  household  cares?  A 
IJortress  is  chosen  from  among  them  to  forestall  any  ring- 
ing of  the  door-bell  and  inform  callers  that  the  Mother 
Superior  aud  the  Sisters  will  see  no  one,  nor  so  much  as 
receive  messages,  till  the  retreat  is  ewer.  A would-be 
matron  is  appointed  over  the  nursery  and  the  little  ones 
duly  impressed  with  obligation  of  checking  voice  and  limb; 
this  strain  is  made  tolerable  by  dailv  ])icnics  to  Beacon 
Hill,  where  restraint  is  unknown  for  the  nonce. 

Ihe  two  most  active  corps  of  orphans  during  the  re- 
treat week  were  the  cooks  and  the  refectorians,  the  Sisters 
having  abdicated  these  offices  in  favor  f)f  the  juvenile 
substitutes.  The  kitchen  hands  tried  their  culinary  skill 
in  judicious  concoctions  of  market  and  garden  produce, 
and  prided  themselves  on  making  each  day’s  bill-of-fare 
more  appetizing  than  the  preceding.  The  waitresses  were 
admitted  into  the  sanctum  of  the  nuns’  refectory,  where 
they  exercised  their  art  in  serving  noiselessly  and  respect- 
fully, as  though  waiting  on  the  “Daughters  of  the  King.” 

The  day  before  the  closing  of  the  retreat  the  dear  girls 
were  as  busy  as  bees,  though  more  quiet,  putting  the  house 
in  apple-pie  order.  Next  morning,  the  orphans,  big  and 
little,  dressed  all  in  their  Sunday  best,  made  it  a point  of 
honor  to  assist  at  the  six  o’clock  mass  to  hear  the  Sisters 
make  the  public  renewal  of  their  vows.  The  silent  break- 
fast over,  a slight  bustle,  the  first  in  a week,  migdit  be 
heard ; it  was  the  orphans  lining  themselves  in  the  cor- 
ridor expectant  of  smiling  recognition,  conscious  of  duty 
well  done.  The  retreat  was  nearing  its  end,  the  Sisters 
would  raise  their  eyes;  who  would  be  the  fortunate  girl 
to  catch  the  first  glance? 

The  community  pass  into  the  assembly-room  gravely, 
but  with  smiles  lurking  dangerously  near.  Mother  M. 
Providence  says,  “Benedicamus  Domino” ; the  Sisters  res- 
pond. “Deo  Gratias.”  The  retreat  is  over ; all  tongues  are 
loosed.  The  journey  to  the  borderland  of  other  spheres 
is  over ; it  is  the  return  to  the  planet  Earth  with  spiritual- 
ized forces  to  resume  mundane  duties. 

The  first  thought  on  returning,  as  it  was  the  last  on 
setting  out,,  is  the  orphans.  “I  must  see  those  dear  child- 
ren who  served  us  so  well  during  the  retreat,”  says  Mother 
M.  Providence,  and  the  door,  so  seldom  open  to  lay  per- 
sons, opens  wide  to  admit  the  precious  orphans.  “What 
dear  good  girls  you  are.”  “What  fine  meals  you  served 
us.”  “How  fresh  and  clean  the  house  is.”  “How  hard  you 
worked.”  “How  quiet  you  were ; we  did  not  hear  the  least 
noise,  not  even  a whisper  or  a footfall.”  For  these  appre- 
ciations the  girls  had  worked,  having  deserved  them  they 
felt  rewarded  and  were  supremely  happy.  Perhaps  they 
had  a foretaste  of  the  bliss  which  comes  to  the  Elect  when 
they  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  awarding  Judge,  “Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

The  resources  of  love  furnished  the  smaller  ones  of 
the  flock  with  the  means  of  showing  their  gratitude  and 
affection.  A favorite  occupation  of  theirs  was  to  prepare 
a throne  for  their  queen  elect,  the  nun  in  charge ; when 
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IV  /IR.  G.  J-  O’REGAN,  son  of  George  O’Regan, 
for  many  years  a prominent  officer  of  the 
N.  S.  W.  Railways,  and  Helena  Mary  Garvan,  both 
of  Rathkeale,  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  was  born 
in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  6th  De- 
cember, 1872.  Mr.  O’Regan  is  a nephew  of  the  late 
Hon.  J.  P.  Garvan,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Colon- 
ial Treasurer  in  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament, 
1883-87.  Received  his  education  at  St.  Kilda  Col- 
lege, Sydney,  N.S.W.,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  Later  he  managed  successfully 
the  advertising  department  of  the  “Sun”  news- 
paper, London,  England,  edited  by  T.  P.  O’Connor, 


the  prominent  Home  Ruler.  Mr.  O’Regan  is  a 
great  lover  of  music,  and  being  gifted  with  a fine 
bass  voice,  sang  with  success  in  London,  England, 
and  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1896-97. 

During  that  period  he  had  the  honor  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
the  “Grand  Old  Man”  of  English  politics,  Michael 
Davitt,  the  Redmonds  and  several  other  prominent 
politicians. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  O’Regan  was  an  all-round 
athlete,  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  sport  can 
claim  him  as  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  supporter. 
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the  season  permitted  they  made  bowers  of  branches,  vines 
and  flowers  with  petaled  strewn  pathways  up  which  they 
led  their  loved  supervisor  to  a seat  of  honor.  Or  it  might 
be  that  during  a walk  these  little  ones  would  think  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  form  a guard  around  their  sister 
and  keep  up  the  conversation  ; in  one  of  these  promenades 
a tot  had  talked  kittens  through  a two-mile  road,  before 
relinquishing  her  post  of  attendant  she  said  naively  to  the 
nun  who  had  given  her  undivided  attention  to  the  inno- 
cent prattle,  “Sister,  have  I not  been  entertaining  to  you?” 
Bless  their  little  hearts,  their  chief  desire  was  to  make 
things  agreeable  to  their  guardians.  Oftentimes  in  an 
ecstasy  of  worship  they  would  say  to  some  plain,  homely 
nun,  “Sister,  what  a lovely  face  you  have !”  and  with 
other  extravaganza  express  their  grateful  love. 

'‘More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of.” 

Apart  from  the  joy  of  life  which  these  orphans  spread 
about  them  they  obtained  many  blessings  direct  from  hea- 
ven on  their  benefactresses.  If  the  institution  was  in  a 
financial  strait — and  it  often  was — the  orphans  were  asked 
to  pray,  and  the  difficulty  was  overcome.  The  nuns  never 
apprehended  failure  when  the  orphans  prayed  for  a cause. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  their  prayers  were  solicited 
for  no  greater  a purpoes  than  to  stop  the  rain  on  laundry 
day,  and  the  rain  would  complacently  cease  to  fall  as  long 
as  desired. 

Their  prayers,  too,  many  a time  prevented  the  tables 
from  being  bare  at  meal  hours,  and  obtained  sufficient  if 
not  dainty  victuals.  Not  infrequently  the  cook  was  spared 
the  confusion  of  distributing  a meagre  portion  to  the  or- 
phans by  the  timely  arrival  of  hampers  filled  with  the 
fragments  left  over  after  a banquet,  ball  or  wedding.  It  is 
likely  that  the  persons  who  gathered  the  remains  of  the 
feast  and  sent  them  to  the  orphans  never  thought  they 
were  God’s  agents  in  making  the  returns  of  prayer  to  mor- 
tals. So  it  is  that  many  a good  deed  is  put  to  our  credit 
without  our  knowledge. 

When  by  the  removal  of  the  orphans  to  Quamichan 
this  means  was  withdrawn.  Providence  came  to  the  rescue 
in  other  ways;  the  Sisters  might  worry,  but  the  children 
were  never  hungry.  One  day  the  children  were  gleaning 
in  the  meadow  belonging  to  the  Sisters,  near  Tzouhalem 
mountain.  Both  the  Superior  and  the  cook  were  sorely 
perplexed  as  to  where  they  would  find  food  for  the  Friday 
dinner;  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  in  anxiety  about 
providing  a meal  for  thirty-five  children,  who  should  be 
seen  coming  along  the  unfrequented  road  but  the  wholly 
unexpected  guest.  Bishop  Lootens.  ‘ Children,  said  the 
superior  who  headed  the  field  labor,  “pray  that  we  may 
have  some  fish  for  dinner.”  Without  interrupting  their 
work  the  orphans  began  to  pray ; hardly  had  they  pra)^ed 
five  minutes  when  their  wide-awake  eyes,  which  were  not 
so  absorbed  in  gathering  seed  and  in  praying  as  not  to 
take  in  everything,  caught  sight  of  an  eagle  coming  from 
the  river  and  winging  to  its  mountain  eyrie  with  a fish  in 
its  talons.  Instinctively  the  children  clapped  their  hands 
and  shouted  at  the  bird;  taken  by  storm  the  eagle  thought 
only  of  saving  itself,  and  losing  all  self-possession  relaxed 
its  hold  of  its  prey,  which  fell  through  the  air  and  dropped 
among  the  band  of  children.  They  soon  surrounded  it, 
and  as  it  lay  glistening  in  the  aftermath  the  orphans  ex- 


claimed, “What  a big  salmon  ; it  is  the  biggest  we  have 
ever  seen.”  The  superior  looked  on  the  heaven-sent  food 
with  moist  eyes  and  full  heart,  thinking  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  prayers  of  these  trustful  orphan  children. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  happened  a second  time 
with  this  slight  difference,  that  it  was  a quarrel  among 
three  eagles  which  supplied  the  fish.  Two  eagles  were 
carrying  home  the  fruit  of  their  labor  when  a third  who 
had  been  lazy  or  unsuccessful,  swooped  down  upon  them. 
Failing  with  one,  he  tried  his  luck  with  the  other,  and  the 
three  eagles  became  engaged  in  a conflict;  their  rage  get- 
ting the  better  of  their  discretion,  each  let  go  his  fish.  The 
Sisters  and  children  who  had  been  watching  the  mid-air 
fight  going  on  over  their  grounds  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
picked  up  the  two  very  large  fish  which  God  had  sent 
them  in  this  extraordinary  manner  in  answer  to  their 
prayers. 

LIMITATIONS 

God  sent  necessaries,  but  not  superfluities ; hence, 
sweetened  tea  was  an  unknown  luxury ; butter  a Sunday 
breakfast  dish ; the  insufficient  potato  crop  was  eked  out 
with  turnips ; for  nearly  ten  years  bread  was  served  in  ra- 
tions; the  slices  were  generous,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
rations  minimised  them.  Both  for  the  nuns  and  for  the 
orphans  this  parcelling  out  of  the  staple  of  life  was  the 
great  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the  establishment;  the  chil- 
dren bore  it  resignedly  because  they  knew  that  the  super- 
human was  being  done  for  them.  That  in  after  years,  when 
they  had  learned  the  value  of  money,  these  orphans  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  solicitude  of  their  guardians  might  be 
expected,  but  that  they  should  do  so  in  their  tender  years, 
when  missing  the  good  things  of  the  table,  speaks  elo- 
quently for  them. 

It  was  a happy  day  when  the  Sisters  saw  their  way  to 
buy  the  flour  necessary  to  give  the  orphans  as  much  bread 
as  they  desired ; it  was  also  a study  in  human  nature  to 
observe  the  children — while  apparently  unobserving — as 
they  passed  from  the  limited  to  the  unlimited  supply  of 
bread.  It  had  been  agreed  to  put  heaping  trays  of  bread 
on  the  tables  with  reserved  baskets  from  which  they  could 
be  replenished,  and  to  allow  the  children  to  help  them- 
selves at  will  without  heeding  their  manners.  For  three 
days  the  bread  was  consumed  with  avidity,  every  child 
seemed  to  have  been  bread-starved ; after  this  raid  on  the 
bread  their  relish  declined,  and  in  a few  months  the  ac- 
counts showed  that  the  expenditure  for  free  bread  helpings 
was  not  much  above  the  ration  system. 

The  orphans  were  healthy;  the  buckets  of  milk  from 
which  each  could  fill  her  cup  as  often  as  she  wanted,  sub- 
stituted many  less  wholesome  delicacies,  and  the  salubrious 
Quamichan  air  was  a cheap,  effective  tonic.  In  the  mixed- 
blood  generation  of  those  pioneer  times  scrofula  was  prev- 
alent and  was  repulsively  visible  in  the  ears,  on  the  head 
and  neck.  It  caused  little  or  no  pain,  but  the  pitying  Sisters 
tried  to  remove  its  discomfort  and  loathsomeness  by  all 
sorts  of  herbs  and  salves.  Vegetables  proved  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  remedy,  especially  raw  carrots.  Several  orphans 
were  married  from  the  Convent ; few  were  buried  from 
there. 

Looking  back  from  this  hygienian  age,  which  requires 
just  so  many  cubic  inches  of  space  for  every  school  child, 
to  the  narrow  quarters  in  which  the  orphans  were  housed. 
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MR.  J.  A.  VIRTUE 


Mr.  j.  a.  virtue  was  born  at  Mon- 
treal 28th  December,  1861,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  High  School  of 
that  city.  Married  Miss  Sydney  Scott,  a 
highly-respected  Irish  lady,  who  died  some 
six  years  ago.  Mr.  Virtue  is  the  genial 
proprietor  of  the  Oak  Bay  Hotel,  one  of  the 
best  conducted  hotels  on  Vancouver  Island. 
The  present  King  and  Queen  can  be  re- 
membered among  his  patrons.  He  received 
a present  from  King  George,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  a letter  in  which  His 
Majesty  thanked  him  for  the  gueat  attention 
paid  them,  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  his  hotel.  Mr.  Virtue  has  been 
in  the  hotel  business  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  He  was  manager  of  the  C-P-R-  Hotel 
Vancouver,  Vancouver,  of  the  St.  James 
Club,  Montreah  and  has  been  proprietor  of 
the  present  historic  hotel  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years-  All  his  life  he  has  been 
a keen  sportsman,  and  no  one  in  the  Pro- 
vince has  done  more  than  he  to  further  the 
interests  of  genuine  sport,  both  by  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  and  practical  sympathy 
by  generous  subscriptions- 
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the  same  apartment  doing  duty  for  school,  recreation  and 
sewing-room,  the  marvel  grows  that  the  children  throve 
and  were  contented. 

A SPRING  OF  LOVE 

The  orphans  were  in  touch  with  Nature ; the  trees, 
the  rocks,  the  birds  were  their  friends,  and  each  child 
had  a pet  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  old  owl  which 
hooted  them  to  sleep  from  the  trunk  of  a tree  across  the 
held  at  the  base  of  high  Tzouhalem,  though  never  seen, 
was  a favorite ; by  his  screech  the  tragedies  of  the  night 
were  conjectured  and  his  fortunes  followed  with  sympa- 
thetic interest. 

Tastes  differ,  we  know,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  the 
object  of  people’s  preferences.  Little  three-year-old  Laura 
adopted  a g'osling-  on  which  to  bestow  her  partiality. 
Through  constant  care  and  choice  of  feeding  the  creature 
grew  and,  following  the  line  of  its  genealogy,  in  due  time  it 
became — a goose — to  be  sure;  but  not  one  of  your  silly 
kind.  Please  apologise  to  Laura  if  you  say  “goose”  with 
a disdainful  toss  of  the  head.  Love  begets  love,  even  in  a 
goose,  and  this  particular  bird  knew  its  tiny  mistress  as 
well  as  she  knew  him.  By  stud}dng  the  tastes  of  her  pet 
the  little  girl  found  out  the  grasses  it  liked  best,  and  the 
two  might  be  seen  waddling,  toddling  sociably  along  in 
search  of  the  tidbit. 

His  gooseship  had  a keen  sense  of  hearing,  and  in- 
stantly rose  to  his  webbed  feet  at  the  sound  of  the  dainty 
maiden's  voice,  but  he  was  never  decoyed  by  the  imitation 
sounds  of  the  other  children.  Their  lives  glided  on 
smoothly  despite  the  vehement  passions  roused  against 
them  for  their  devotion  to  each  other  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest  of  the  flock.  Would  you  believe  it,  but  goosedom 
had  sunk,  or  rather  had  risen  to  the  feeling  of  jealousy; 
the  pet  goose,  like  other  favorites,  whether  of  history  or 
school  fame,  suffered  persecution  from  his  associates.  To 
protect  her  darling  from  the  furious  resentment  of  its 
kindred  Laura  lodged  it  in  a private,  well-kept  coop  from 
which  it  could  look  serenely  at  the  envious,  hissing  flock 
as  it  passed  into  common  quarters.  But  the  very  precau- 
tions taken  to  shield  the  pet  proved  its  destruction.  One 
night  a racoon,  from  instincts  of  hunger  or  cruelty,  visited 
the  feathered  domicile  of  the  orphanage  farm ; near  the  en- 
trance stood  the  attractively  ventilated  coop  of  the  pet 
goose.  A large  opening  at  the  top  admitted  the  light  of 
the  moon,  the  cooling  night  air,  and  it  must  be  said,  the 
murderous  racoon.  In  a few  moments  a distressed  c’norus 
of  cackling-  and  quacking  brought  rescuers  on  the  scene, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  pet ; already  it  lay  dead, 
having  been  viciously  strangled. 

Next  morning  nobody  had  the  courage  to  tell  Laura 
of  her  pet’s  sad  fate.  After  her  late  breakfast  she  went  out 
as  usual  to  feed  her  playmate,  but  when  she  saw  it  lying 
stiff  and  irresponsive  to  her  call,  its  snowy  feathers 
streaked  with  blood,  her  young  heart  was  torn  with  grief. 
“My  pet  goose  is  dead,  him  dead,”  she  wailed.  What  more 
natural  for  one  so  innocent  than  to  believe  that  the  beauti- 
f'ul  snow-white  creature  with  its  large  wings  had  gone  to 
dwell  above.  “Him  gone  to  heaben,  girls ; him  gone  to 
heaben.” 

Poor  little  Laura,  was  she  born  to  sorrow?  Her  mo- 
ther, like  another  Evangeline,  had  sought  her  Gabriel  from 


Russia  even  to  San  Francisco,  to  find  that  he  had  left  for 
Iflffladelphia.  Eventually  they  met  at  one  of  the  hospitals 
of  this  city,  where  the  brave,  true  woman  was  in  training. 
She  died  after  a few  years  of  married  life,  leaving  Laura, 
eleven  months  old,  to  be  reluctantly  placed  by  her 
bereaved  father  in  the  care  of  a paid  nurse.  At  two  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Orphanage.  The  frequent  outings  of  the 
children  took  them  past  the  cemetery;  the  little  one  soon 
learned  the  path  to  her  mother’s  grave  and  loved  to  cover 
it  with  leaves  and  flowers.  With  face  bowed  to  the  grave 
she  would  say  to  the  silent  sleeper:  “Mamma,  I am  your 
baby;  won’t  you  talk  to  me?  Don’t  you  hear  your  little 
Laura  I am  putting  .some  flowers  on  your  grave.”  Un- 
able to  stand  the  sad  scene  the  bystanders  learned  to  leave 
her  alone  with  her  sacred  dead. 

I he  days,  months  and  years  at  the  Orphanage  were 
divided  in  study,  sewing  and  play,  with  a margin  for  chores, 
such  as  gathering  fagots,  churning,  baking  bread;  this  lat- 
ter was  a necessity,  there  being  no  baker  nearer  than  Vic- 
toria, and  no  other  way  of  transportation  than  the  bi- 
weekly steamer,  “The  Maud”  or  “Cariboo  Fly,”  whose 
wharf  was  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  Orphanage 
farm. 

FLOUR  SACKS!  FLOUR  SACKS! 

Every  child  learned  to  sew  by  hand,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  Orphanage  could  not  afford  a machine.  Far 
in  the  “eighties”  Mrs.  Peter  McQuade  gave  one  which  has 
stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  twenty-five  years.  The 
child  of  four  or  five  hemmed  flour  sack  towels,  serviettes, 
and  hankies;  the  juniors  made  flour  sack  sheets,  four  to 
the  sheet,  and  pillow  slips;  the  seniors  made  flour  sack 
underwear  for  the  household — rulers  and  ruled.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a big  supply  of  flour  sacks  was  required  to 
provide  an  establishment  of  some  fifty  persons  with  bed 
and  table  “linen,”  and  lingerie,  of  this  material.  The 
bakers  of  the  capital  contributed  towards  the  demand, 
either  gratis  or  for  a trifle.  The  washing  of  half  a thou- 
sand flour  sacks  was  a task  which  did  not  favor  smiles. 

Thanks  to  charitable  Victorians,  the  orphans  were  clad 
Vv-armly  and  becomingly  from  refitted  garments.  When  a 
box  or  a barrel  of  clothes  for  the  poor  was  sent  to  Quami- 
chan  the  contents  were  sorted  and  what  was  not  service- 
able for  the  orphans  was  sold  to  the  Indians  for  fish.  Such 
are  the  means  by  which  the  nuns  were  enabled  to  support 
the  children  entrusted  to  them  or  imposed  on  their  good 
nature. 

Fathers  and  mothers  will  need  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  believe  that  the  procuring  of  foot-wear  for  the 
orphans  was  a consideration.  People  cast  aside  fine 
dresses,  scarcely  damaged  coats,  presentable  hats,  but 
everybody  seems  to  take  all  the  wear  they  can  out  of  their 
shoes,  so  if  there  was  an  article  for  which  the  orphans 
prayed  it  was  shoes.  The  New  Year  donation  of  the  City 
Council  was  reserved  for  this  outlay,  but  it  did  not  cover 
half  the  demand.  One  season,  when  there  were  more  feet 
than  usual  to  be  covered  and  no  money  to  do  it  with,  the 
Sister  in  charge  said  to  the  orphans,  “You  would  all  like  to 
have  a pair  of  new  shoes ; so  pray ; suppose  each  of  you 
go  to  the  chapel  in  turn  and  say  some  prayers  that  Mother 
M.  Providence  may  get  money  to  buy  them.”  The  cause 
appealed  to  their  piety,  and  a stream  of  petitioners  was 
kept  up  during  the  whole  day.  Bishop  Seghers  happened 
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THEODORE  BENNING  MONK 


j\  /|R.  T.  B.  MONK,  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Monk,  Monteith  & Co.,  Ltd., 
Financial,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  Agents,  of  the  City  of  Victoria, 
son  of  John  Benning  and  Anne  Bering  Lloyd  Heming  Monk,  was  born  at 
Winnipeg,  28th  November,  1884.  Educated  at  St-  John’s  College,  later 
studied  law  with  Atkins,  Pitblado,  Robson  and  Loftus.  Married  Miss  Julia 
Tobin,  1908.  Became  associated  with  Mr.  Roger  Monteith  and  established 
the  present  business  in  1911. 

Mr-  Monk  has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  sports,  being  a prominent 
member  of  the  James  Bay  Athletic  and  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Clubs.  His 
principal  hobby  is  roAving,  having  won  the  championship  four-oared  Gover- 
nor Schultz  Trophy,  Manitoba,  1906,  the  four-oared  Winnipeg  Beach  Re- 
gatta, Clements  Trophy,  1907,  and  other  contests  at  the  Seattle  Exposition, 
1910,  also  the  Inter-club  four-oared  championship  at  Vancouver. 

In  1912  Mr.  Monk  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  the  present  King, 
George  V.,  at  St.  James’  Palace. 

Mr.  Monk  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  keenest  business  men  of  Victoria, 
and  is  deservedly  popular. 


MR.  CHAS.HAYWARDJ.P. 


This  is  a recent  photograph  of  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Province,  Chas.  Hayward,  J.P.,  who  for 
over  half  a century,  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  upbuilding  of  the  City  of  Victoria,  and 
who  for  many  years,  held  public  positions  of  trust 
and  honor.  He  occupied  the  Mayoralty  chair  for 
three  consecutive  eventful  years,  besides  serving 
several  terms  as  Alderman,  and  for  fourteen  years 
was  a member  of  the  School  Board,  and  for  ten 
years  its  Chairman.  He  was  also  a member,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Provincial  Royal  Ju- 
bilee Hospital  Board,  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Protestant  Orphanage,  and  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

Mr.  Hayward  was  born  in  Stratford,  Essex, 
England,  May  12th,  1839,  being  the  oldest  son  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Hayward,  of  that  place.  Soon  after  at- 
taining his  majority,  he  married  Sarah,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  McChesney,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, and  immediately  set  sail  for  Vancouver 
Island,  arriving  in  Victoria  May  4th,  1862.  His  be- 
loved wife  died  during  his  Mayoralty,  and  of  his 
large  family  only  three  now  remain,  two  sons,  and 
one  daughter. 
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to  call  at  the  Convent,  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  devotees.  “What  do  the  chil- 
dren want  that  they  are  so  prayerful?”  “They  are  praying 
to  get  new  shoes  for  Easter.” 

“I  will  answer  their  prayers.”  said  the  good  Bishop, 
smiling,  and  wrote  the  order  for  the  number  of  shoes  re- 
quested. In  their  simple  faith  the  children  and  their  guard- 
ians were  convinced  that  Providence  had  sent  the  bishop 
at  that  particular  time  that  he  might  be  the  instrument  of 
heavenly  aid. 

One  is  almost  glad  to  know  that  the  Sisters  received  no 
government  appropriation,  because  it  brings  out  more 
beautifully  their  genuine  charity,  their  trust  in  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  their  economy.  A tourist  from  Eastern  Can- 
ada expressed  surprise  to  Mother  M.  Providence  that  she 
did  not  apply  to  Ottawa  for  help  to  conduct  the  charitable 
work.  She  replied  : “It  is  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  needy 
we  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  those  who  come  to  our 
doors  to  ask  for  assistance ; if  others  took  an  official  part  it 
would  no  longer  be  our  own  work;  we  will  do  all  we  can 
as  long  as  we  can.  We  prefer  to  be  ignored,  God  knows; 
He  has  never  failed  us;  He  keeps  the  record,  that  suffices.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  she  expected  manna  to  rain 
down  from  heaven.  No,  all  was  energy,  and  the  prime 
motive  in  toil  and  privation  was  welfare  of  the  orphans. 
Whatever  personal  moneys  the  nuns  received  from  their 
far-away  home  folk  were  spontaneously  and  joyfully  given 
to  the  dear  cause. 

For  their  benefit  the  Sisters  prepared  a yearly  Sale  of 
Work — a Bazaar  it  was  called  in  those  times.  The  boarder 
pupils  and  the  orphans  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  making 
fancy  articles  of  every  description,  and  became  experts  in 
needle  work  without  drawing  from  their  pockets ; no  small 
advantage,  for,  as  those  engaged  in  the  trade  know,  the 
material  used  for  the  same  is  a serious  item.  It  was  an  in- 
stance of  charity  bringing  its  own  reward. 

On  the  files  of  the  Colonist  is  an  account  of  a concert 
given  by  local  talent,  which  all  will  be  pleased  to  see  re- 
printed in  these  twentieth  century  columns.  It  shows  the 
sympathetic  attitude  of  the  public  for  the  work  done  at 
St.  Ann’s  for  the  orphans  and  recalls  many  who  played 
their  part  on  life’s  stage  and  have  gone  to  enjoy  the  reward 
of  their  well-spent  gifts.  The  present  generation  will  look 
up  from  the  lines  to  the  genial  faces  of  their  silver-haired 
grandparents  who  in  the  halcyon  days  of  their  youth  won 
applause  in  music  and  song  whose  excellence  cannot  be  sur- 
passed at  the  present  day. 

o 

THE  ORPHANS  OF  ST.  ANN’S  CONCERT 

“It  is  not  often  that  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  come  before,  the 
public  with  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  their  great  work.  They 
are  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  the  retiring  modesty  and  unos- 
tentation with  which  they  pursue'  their  work  of  mercy  than  for 
the  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  they  prosecute 
the  grand  object  of  their  lives.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  their  ap- 
peals never  fail  to  meet  with  a response  worthy  of  the  high  object. 
The  concert  last  night  was  at  once  a fitting  recognition  of  the  un- 
selfish devotion  of  these  ladies  and  of  the  good  work  in  which 
they  are  so  successfully  engaged,  and  it  must,  therefore,  have 
been  a source  of  gratification  and  encouragement  as  well  as  as  real 
substantial  aid.  The  financial  results  will  not  only  tend  to  relieve 
them  from  care,  but  the  assurance  that  their  services  are  appre- 
ciated wdll  help  to  cheer  them  on  in  their  labor  of  love.  To  those, 
too,  who  irrespective  of  creed,  exerted  themselves  in  getting  up 


the  concert,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying,  since  the  good 
cause  they  labored  to  advance  has  received  important  assistance. 

“The  concert  opened  l>y  a chorus  by  the  St.  John’s  Choral 
Society,  “Come  bbito  These  Yellow'  Sands,’’  the  solo  part  being 
sustained  in  a very  correct  manner  \>y  Miss  S.  Redfern.  Miss  Denny 
and  Mr.  C.  Lombard  followed  with  a duet,  “Come,  Brave  the  Sea 
With  Me,”  by  Belini,  a delightful  piece  which  was  sung  with  taste 
and  feeling,  and  was  much  applauded.  “Love  Not,”  a song  by 
Mrs.  Charle'S  Kent,  was  admirably  selected,  and  was  given  with 
taste  and  effect.  The  air,  a sweet  plaintive  melody,  is  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  its  verses. 

“Chief  Justice  Begbie,  and  Messrs.  Berkeley,  Austin,  Redfern, 
White,  and  Wilson  gave  the  “Hunter’s  Farew'ell,”  the  voices 
blending  harmoniously  and  the  time  being  excellent.  A piano- 
forte duet  by  the  Misses  Huston  Les  Dames  de  Seville  was 
gracefully  and  artistically  executed.  Both  young  ladies  dis- 
played a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  instrume.nt  and  played 
with  a pure  and  perfect  taste  that  won  for  them  a rapturous  en- 
core. Mr.  Felix  came  next  with  the  ever  popular  “Le  Beau 
Nichola,”  in  character.  His  acting  was  only  inferior  to  his  splen- 
did singing,  and  the  encore  which  was  accorded  was  deafening. 
“Gently  Sighs  the  Breeze,”  a duet  by  Mrs.  Higgins  and  Miss  Pid- 
well,  was  e'ncored,  when  they  sang  “Songs  of  Home.”  The  part 
ended  with  the  chorus  of  “Marie  a la  Toilette,”  by  Bellini,  which 
was  admirably  rendered  by  a party  of  gentlemen  amateurs. 

“The  second  part  opened  with  the  chorus  of  “The  Pearl 
Divers,”  the^  soloists  being  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Rhodes.  “Lucia 
de  Lammermoor,”  by  Mr.  Lombard,  in  his  pure  tenor,  called 
forth  most  flattering  appreciation.  It  is  seldom  we  have  listened 
to  a vocal  effort  that  pleased  us  more  than  the  Elfin  Call,  a duet, 
by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rhodes.  “O  Ye  Tears,”  one  of  the  prettiest 
pieces  of  the  evening,  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Garesche  with  such 
good  taste  that  the  audience  demanded  an  encore.  A quintet  by 
Mrs.  Rhodes,  Miss  Rhodes,  the  Chief  Justice,,  Mr.  Redfern  and 
Mr.  Austin,  afforded  lively  satisfaction.  “Ye  Pretty  Birds,”  by 
Miss  Pidwell,  was  encored. 

“Mr.  Robert  Ward  sang  a localised  version  of  “It’s  Best  to 
Take  Things  in  a Quiet  Sort  of  Way,”  in  which  he  made  humorous 
allusion  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Coal  Co.,  the  traction  engines. 
Confederation,  the  Civil  List  Bill,  etc.,  amid  roars  of  laughter. 
Being  called  out  a third  and  fourth  time  Mr.  Ward  assumed  the 
guise  of  an  elderly  person  and  sang  a few  verses  dedicated  to  an 
old  man’s  wife.  “La  Marche  Republicane”  was  sung  with  effect, 
the  solos  were  by  Mr.  Felix.  The'  performance,  concluded  with 
the  National  Anthem,  the  audience  rising  and  joining  in  the 
chorus  with  patriotic  fervor. 

“The  concert  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Austen,  of  the 
Lands  and  Works,  and  the  accompaniments  by  Mr.  Digby  Palmer, 
Mrs.  MacDonald,  Miss  E.  Redfern,  Miss  Huston  and  others.” 

Mr.  Carroll  may  in  public  opinion  be  considered  a bene- 
factor of  the  orphans,  since  he  made  his  will  in  their  be- 
half. His  intentions  were  certainly  good,  but  as  often  hap- 
pens when  charitable  benefactions  are  left  to  be  carried 
out  after  the  testator’s  death,  the  will  was  fraught  with 
trouble,  contested,  and  in  litigation  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  inheritance  reduced  to  a fraction  of  its  orig- 
inal value. 

When  at  the  death  of  the  contestant  the  residue  was 
handed  to  the  orphans  the  money  was  used  to  enlarge  and 
fit  the  Nanaimo  Convent  for  their  new  home.  They  en- 
joyed the  large  and  comfortably  equipped  building  only 
two  years  when  God,  who  deals  suffering  to  His  servants 
as  He  did  to  His  Only  Son,  permitted  that  the  perfectly 
satisfactory  Orphanage  should  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Sisters  did  not  drop  the  precious  work ; by  their 
jiersevering  efforts,  the  contributions  of  the  public,  a sub- 
sidy from  the  diocese,  the  Orphanage  was  rebuilt.  Under 
much  better  conditions  than  in  pioneer  days  the  orphans 
of  the  present  period  are  preparing  to  take  a useful  part  in 
life  and  are  now,  as  they  always  were,  “The  Treasures  of 
St.  Ann’s.” 
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LIGHT  LUNCHES  SHORT  ORDERS 

WE  EMPLOY  ONLY  WHITE  COOKS 


London  BaJ^ery  and  Cafe 

DUCKWORTH  BROS.,  Proprietors 


We  Bake  All  Our  Own  Bread,  Cakes  and  Pastry 
Purity  ” Is  the  Word 

We  Serve  the  Best  35c  Lunch  in  the  City 
We  Issue  a 21  Meal  Ticket  for  $5.25 


907  Government  Street 


Victoria,  B.  C. 


Telephones:  Office  261  Residence  4567L 


DR.  WM.  F.  FRASER 

DENTIST 

Dental  Operations  Performed  According  to  the  Latest 
Scientific  Methods 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  a Specialty 

732  Yates  Street,  Garesche  Block  Victoria,  B.  C. 


TELEPHONE  115  SHORE  & GRANT.  Proprietors 


VERNON  HOTEL 

Vljhe  Qrotto) 

VERNON  CAFE,  A.  Bellinger,. Manager 
Everything  Strictly  First  Class  A Trial  Solicited 

Open  Day  and  Night 

1204  Douglas  Street  Victoria,  B.  C. 


TELEPHONE  3065L  ARTHUR  B.  KING,  Proprietor 


FOR  GOOD  VALVE  CALL  ON 

The  CloVerdale  Grocery 

STAPLE  AND  FANCY 
GROCERIES 

Cor.  CloverdeJe  and  Douglas  Streets  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Showing  the  Installation  and  Working  of  the 
Tuec-170  in  a Home 


Tuec  Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaner 


A FEW  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  PURCHASE  THE  BEST, 
MOST  EFFICIENT,  AND  MODERN  VACUUM  CLEANER: 

It  is  sanitary,  forces  the  finest  dust  and  the  impure,  g-erm-laden  air  out  of 
doors  each  time  you  sweep.  Heavy  dirt  goes  to  machine  in  the  basement. 

The  half-horse  power  removes  170  cubic  feet  of  air  j)er  minute,  installed  with 
2H  inch  pipe. 

A 2V2-in.  pipe  removes  3^  times  more  air  than  a 13/2-in.  pipe. 

Installed  in  residences  or  any  building  already  built  or  under  construction. 
Largest  and  lightest  hose. 

No  valves,  gears,  wheels,  cogs,  grease  cups,  pumps,  chains,  belts  or  unsani- 
tary bags  to  clean.  Practically  noiseless. 

To  those  who  have  piped  their  homes  with  pipe  less  than  23^  in.,  before  pur- 
chasing your  vacuum  cleaner  let  us  show  you  the  Tuec  System.  It’s 
better  than  to  wish  you  had- 

Architects  tell  us  the  Tuec  is  the  best  they  have  ever  seen. 

A SIX  SWEEPER  TUEC  SOLD  FOR  C.P.R.  STATION 
OVER  8,000  IN  USE 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION  ANY  TIME  TO  ANY  ONE 


TUEC  COMPANY  OF  VANCOUVER 

601  Pender  Street  West  Phone  Sey.  6127  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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IN  LILLOOET  Jottings  of  a Confirmation  Tour 

RIGHT  REVEREND  jJLEXANDER  MACDONALD.  D.D. 


IN  May,  1912,  I volunteered  to  go  on  a confirmation  tour 
in  the  Lillooet  district  for  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Vancouver-  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  at  the  time 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  but  the  fact  was  not  as  yet  pub- 
licly known.  He  had  engaged  to  go  on  a three  weeks’  tour 
with  the  Oblate  missionaries  in  the  country  of  the  Lil- 
looets,  but  on  receiving  news  of  his  transfer  to  Toronto, 
he  found  that  he  could  not  fulfill  his  engagement.  So  he 
asked  me  to  take  his  place.  He  explained  that  the  dates 
of  the  visit  to  each  reservation  had  been  definitely  fixed ; 
that  in  the  event  of  no  one  going,  it  would  take  Father 
Bellot  about  three  weeks  to  make  his  way  around  with  the 
unwelcome  tidings ; and  that  of  course  the  Indians  would 
be  bitterly  disappointed.  I saw  that  there  was  no  way  out 
of  it ; some  one  had  to  go ; and  I was  the  only  one  that 
could  go.  For  three  weeks,  in  company  with  two  Oblate 
Fathers,  I roughed  it  in  the  wild  but  magnificent  region 
that  lies  along  the  lakes  north  of  Pemberton  Meadows  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fraser  up  as  far  as  Leo’s  Creek, 
travelling  by  carriage,  by  canoe,  and  on  horseback,  learn- 
ing in  the  stern  school  of  experience  that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  one  in  summertime  than  to  spend  the  livelong- 
day  in  the  open,  and  to  tire  oneself  out,  if  only  one  is  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  fatigue.  The  following  paper,  pre- 
pared from  notes  taken  at  the  time,  is  given  here  as  having 
some  bearing  on  the  history  of  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians. 

I had  thought  of  writing  “In  the  Lillooet,”  but  the 
title  seemed  a trifle  affected.  Still,  as  it  stands,  it  may 
easily  prove  misleading,  and  so  calls  for  explanation.  There 
is  Lillooet  Old  and  Lillooet  New,  Lillooet  Lake  and  Lil- 
looet River,  and  there  is  the  lovely  Lillooet  Valley,  now 
known  as  Pemberton  Meadows.  I hen  there  is  Lillooet 
district,  stretching  for  I don’t  know  how  many  miles  along 
swift  rivers  and  steel-blue  lakes,  with  rugged  mountains 
on  every  hand  whose  summits  kiss  the  skies.  I have  used 
the  word  “steel-blue,”  not  that  I am  quite  satisfied  with  it, 
but  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  me.  It  does 
not  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  that  strange  blend  of  sky- 
blue  and  bright  green  with  a dash  of  purple  which  is  the 
peculiar  colour  of  the  lake  waters  m these  mountainous 
regions. 

The  word  “Lillooet,”  in  Indian  “wild  onion,  now 
names  the  tribe  of  Indians  who  have  dwelt  here  from  im- 
memorial time.  Some  have  thought  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
French  word  for  lark,  “alouette,”  as  we  have  it  in  the  lively 
French-Canadian  chanson : 

O alouette,  chantez  alouette! 

O alouette,  chantez  aloue! 

But  the  idea  is  purely  fanciful,  founded  on  the  similarity 
of  sounds.  From  denoting  first  “the  place  where  the  wild 
onions  grow,”  the  name  has  passed  to  the  tribe  of  Indians 
who  claim  the  place  as  their  ancestral  home. 

Lillooet  New,  some  sixty-five  miles  north  of  the  Old, 
is  known  to  the  outside  world  as  “Lillooet,  B.C.,  or  simply 
“Lillooet.”  It  is  a little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fraser  River,  forty-seven  miles  from  Lytton  and  the  rail- 
way, and  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Vancouver.  It  is 


in  the  dry  belt,  but  is  not  a “dry”  town,  as  many  a thirsty 
miner  from  distant  camps  in  the  mountains,  and  not  a few 
unfortunate  Indians,  could  attest.  It  was  a noted  halting 
])lace  on  the  old  Cariboo  trail  in  the  days  of  the  great  rush 
to  the  rich  gold  fields  of  the  north.  There  the  seeker  after 
the  yellow  metal,  after  weary  miles  of  travel  by  river,  lake, 
and  portage,  gazed  once  again  on  the  mighty  Fraser  as 
it  sped  on  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  place  has  its  setting 
of  mountains,  as  picturesque  as  any  in  Switzerland.  It 
had  long  lain  as  if  dead,  but  now  feels  the  pulse  of  a new 
life,  which  will  be  greatly  quickened  when  the  railway 
comes. 

The  reader  who  knows  not  the  topography  of  the  re- 
gion may  wonder  what  I mean  by  saying  that  at  Lillooet 
the  gold-seeker  gazed  “once  again”  on  the  Fraser  River. 
The  old  Cariboo  trail  left  the  Fraser  at  Agassiz,  and  thence 
skirted  Harrison  Lake,  Lillooet  River,  and  Lillooet  Lake 
to  Pemberton  Meadows.  It  would  have  been  shorter  to 
have  followed  the  Fraser,  but  it  was  a distinct  gain  to  have 
gotten  away  for  a space  from  that  turbulent  stream  with 
its  densely  wooded  and  in  places  precipitous  banks.  The 
fine  new  road  out  of  Ashcroft  to  the  Cariboo,  came  with, 
or  rather  after,  the  C.P.R. 

On  Monday,  June  10,  Father  Chirouse,  O.M.I.,  joined 
me  at  Mission  City.  About  3 p.m.  we  reached  Lytton, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  hotel.  There  I met  several  per- 
sons from  Cape  Breton,  including  a son  of  old  John  Gillis, 
of  Little  Judique,  Mr.  MacNeil,  and  his  daughter,  who  was 
first  married  to  Thomas  Gillis,  cousin  of  Father  Hugh  Gillis’ 
of  Antigonish.  Memories  of  bygone  days  and  a far  dis- 
tant island  home  came  thronging  upon  m.e. 

Next  morning,  after  an  early  Mass,  we  leave  for  Lil- 
looet by  motor  car  along  a road  that  winds  in  and  out 
through  shaggy  hills  overlooking  the  Fraser.  VVe  leave 
Lillooet  the  same  day  for  Chellach,  on  Lake  Seton,  two 
miles  by  carriage,  sixteen  miles  by  motor  boat  on  lake. 
Here  the  Indians  welcome  us  warmly,  and  a considerable 
number  are  confirmed.  The  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  grapes.  A widower,  recently  bereaved,  wears  on  his 
head  a fillet  or  crown  of  pine  branches.  It  is  an  old-time 
custom.  When  the  Fathers  sought  to  put  it  down,  as 
smacking  of  superstition,  the  natives  were  quick  to  observe 
that  white  men  in  such  cases  wore  a band  of  black  crape 
on  the  arm. 

We  bless  a church  at  Chellach,  and  leave  about  eleven 
by  canoe  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  Thence  we  have  a short 
portage  of  one  mile  to  an  Indian  village,  where  we  take 
dinner.  We  leave  again  at  2.30  p.m.  by  canoe  on  Lake 
Anderson,  where  we  have  a stifif  head  wind.  We  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  it  (18  miles),  and  arrive  at  another 
Indian  village  at  about  8.30.  There  we  pass  the  night,  and 
bless  the  cemetery  next  morning.  The  scenery  is  very 
grand.  We  leave  by  carriage  at  9 a.m.  for  Pemberton 
Meadows,  where  we  arrive  at  about  5 p.m. — a distance  of 
25  miles. 

Pemberton  Valley,  known  as  Pemberton  Meadows,  no 
doubt  because  it  is  meadow-land  throughout  its  entire  ex- 
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ST.  ANN’S  ACADEMY,  VICTORIA,  B.C 

FOUNDED  1858 


RESIDENTIAL  and  Day  School  for 
^ ^ Girls  and  Young-  Ladies — pleasantly 
located  in  sight  of  the  harbor  and  magnifi- 
cent Government  Buildings.  Its  nearness 
to  the  beautiful  Beacon  Hill  Park  makes  it 
convenient  for  the  pupils,  in  daily  -walks  un- 
der the  supervision  of  their  teachers,  to  en- 
joy the  pure  sea  air  and  fine  scenery  of  this 
favorite  resort.  In  addition  to  these  outings 
in  the  park,  pupils  find  outdoor  exercise 
and  healthful  amusement  in  the  extensive 
Academy  grounds. 

Pupils  of  all  denominations  are  re- 
ceived, provided  they  are  -willing  to  con- 
form to  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Academy.  No  undue  influence  is  exercised 
over  the  religious  opinions  of  non-Catho- 
lics. 

The  scholastic  year — divided  into  t-wo 
sessions  of  five  months  each — begins  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  August,  and  ends  dur- 
ing the  last  -week  of  June. 

Curriculum — Academic,  Grammar,  Prim- 


ary, Kindergarten;  Commercial;  Art;  Vo- 
cal and  Instrumental  Music;  Needlework. 

Students  are  prepared  for  Provincial 
Examinations  and  University  Matriculation. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Art 
Studio  consists  of : 

Drawing  from  the  Antique. 

Drawing  from  Life. 

Fainting  from  Still  Life. 

Perspective  and  Art  Composition. 

Decorative  China. 

Medals — Awarded  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  are  in  competition : 

The  Silver  Medal  for  observance  of  rule, 
and  exemplary  deportment  among  resident 
pupils. 

The  Bronze  Medal  for  observance  of 
rule,  and  exemplary  deportment  among 
day-students. 

Gold  Medals  and  Premiums  are  attain- 
able. 

Testimonials  are  awarded  in  each 
department. 
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tent,  is,  in  point  of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  and  excellence 
of  climate,  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any  land,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  the  garden,  or  perhaps  I should  say,  one  of 
the  gardens,  of  British  Columbia  in  the  not  distant  future. 
It  runs  in  a westerly  direction  from  Lillooet  Lake  about 
fifty  miles  along  Lillooet  River,  between  two  mountain 
ranges  whose  peaks  are  covered  with  snow.  It  is  from  one 
to  two  miles  in  width.  The  soil  throughout  is  deep  loam, 
capable  of  producing  almost  any  kind  of  crop.  I drove 
up  the  river  about  twenty  miles,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  marvellous  vege- 
tation. Not  many  parts  of  British  Columbia,  I am  told, 
are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timothy,  but  I saw  in  this 
valley  some  of  the  finest  fields  of  timothy  and  clover  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere,  though  the  seed  had  simply  been 
thrown  on  the  land  after  it  had  been  cleared.  The  climate 
is  moist,  and  even  in  the  driest  season  there  is  what  is 
known  as  sub-irrigation,  the  water  of  the  river  filtering 
through  the  soil.  The  river  itself  has  its  source  in  a glacier 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  which  is  said  to  surpass  in 
grandeur  the  great  glacier  on  the  C.P.R.  in  the  Selkirks. 
The  vast  mass  of  snow  and  ice  reaches  right  down  into  the 
valley  and  the  river  issues  from  the  foot  of  it. 

Many  Indians  gathered  in  from  other  reservations,  and 
on  Sunday  morning  I gave  Communion  to  upwards  of  250. 
The  mothers  brought  their  little  ones  to  the  altar  rail. 
When  I came  across  the  first  of  these  in  distributing  Com- 
munion, the  thought  came  to  me  that  the  good  Fathers  were 
bettering  the  Pope’s  instruction  and  going  back  to  the 
discipline  of  the  early  Church.  The  Indian  child  gazed 
with  round  wondering  eyes  on  the  tiny  white  Host  as  I 
laid  it  on  the  mother’s  tongue.  Those  of  somewhat  riper 
years,  from  three  to  four,  have  been  known  to  ask  their 
mothers  in  such  cases  when  they  could  receive. 

We  bless  a very  handsome  new  church  on  this  reserva- 
tion, planned  and  built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  It 
would  be  creditable  to  any  community.  The  Indians  have 
also  a fine  band,  some  thirty  strong,  trained  by  one  of 
themselves  to  play  many  airs,  from  gay  and  lively  to  sacred 
and  solemn. 

Viewed  merely  as  a spectacle,  the  Procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  Pemberton  Meadows  was  well  worth 
Avitnessing.  The  street  of  the  Indian  village  was  lined  on 
either  side  with  trees,  and  overhung  at  intervals  with 
streamers  and  strings  of  bannerets  of  every  hue.  Not  less 
picturesque  was  the  motley  throng  that  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession, the  shawls  and  head-dress  of  the  women  vying  in 
colour  with  the  rainbow.  Three  altars  of  repose  erected  at 
different  points  were  handsomely  decorated,  the  one  on  the 
west  being  a model  of  simplicity  and  grace.  The  brilliant 
sunshine  brought  out  every  tint  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape, the  vivid  green  of  the  grasses  in  the  meadow,  the 
dark  green  of  the  firs  on  the  hillside,  and  the  dazzling  white 
of  the  peaks  that  stood  out  against  the  blue  sky.  Majestic 
mountains  on  every  side  formed  a fitting  background  for 
a picture  of  scenic  beauty  not  easily  surpassed. 

We  return  to  Lillooet  by  the  same  way,  and  on  June 
20  go  up  the  Fraser  to  Bridge  River.  The  following  day 
we  bless  the  new  church  there  and  erect  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  The  houses  are  built  on  a level  plot  of  ground  some 
way  up  the  mountain.  It  forms  what  is  known  in  this 
country  as  a “bench,”  and  bears  about  the  same  relation 
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to  the  rest  of  the  hill  that  a bracket  does  to  a wall.  The 
s])ot  is  a most  picturesque  one,  overlooking  Bridge  River 
and  the  Fraser  at  the  point  where  they  meet.  Here  both 
streams  pass  tumultuously  through  canyons,  and  the  roar 
of  their  rushing  waters  is  still  in  my  ears.  Water  has  to  be 
“packed”  up  hither  from  the  river,  some  three-c^uarters  of 
a mile  away,  by  a steep  road  or  trail.  Everything  that  is 
carried  on  the  back  in  this  country,  whether  by  man  or 
beast,  is  said  to  be  “packed.”  The  word  smacks  of  the 
trail  and  the  mining  camp. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  fishing  places  on  the  Fraser. 
On  both  sides  of  the  river,  Indians,  from  the  overhanging 
rocks,  scoop  up  the  passing  salmon.  When  the  first  mis- 
sionaries came  to  the  country  the  natives  subsisted  almost 
wholly  on  this  fish.  Bread  they  had  none : the  very  name 
was  unknown  to  them.  Hence  the  petition  for  “daily 
bread”  of  the  Our  Father,  took  for  them  the  form,  “Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  salmon.” 

Vast  shoals  of  salmon  come  up  the  Fraser  every  sea- 
son, seeking  spawning-grounds  in  pool  and  lake.  Fed 
with  the  melting  snows  on  the  mountains,  the  river  is 
greatly  swollen  during-  the  summer  months,  and  tawny  with 
golden  sands.  But  the  water,  though  not  clear,  is  cool  and 
wholesome,  and  in  any  case  the  salmon  doesn’t  mind  its 
being  a bit  turbid  so  long  as  he  can  get  it  through  his  gills. 
What  he  minds  a great  deal  more  is  the  sharp  ledge  of 
rock  in  the  rapids,  against  which  he  is  sometimes  dashed. 
Wounded  and  disabled  salmon  fall  a prey  to  the  hogs  which 
haA'e  learned  to  look  for  them  along  the  river  banks.  The 
bear,  too,  is  fond  of  salmon,  and  an  expert  fisher,  his  sharp 
claws  proving  an  excellent  substitute  for  hook  and  line. 

Forty  years  ago  the  Indians  of  this  district  v/ere  sav- 
ages. They  knew  not  the  One  True  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  sent.  Today  the}^  are  all  of  them  Christians, 
and  have  largely  adopted  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  This 
they  owe  to  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Oblates  of 
Mary  Immaculate.  God  only  knows  the  hardships  that 
haA^e  been  endured  by  these  unwearied  missionaries.  They 
haA^e  borne  the  fatigue  of  long  journeys  through  pathless 
Avilds,  by  lake,  and  forest,  and  stream,  and  have  shared 
to  the  uttermost  the  privations  incident  to  a rude  and 
primitive  mode  of  life. 

In  aU  this  region  the  Indians  have  been  trained  in  the 
chant  of  the  church.  Many  of  them  have  excellent  voices. 
They  sing  the  Mass,  and  also  many  hymns,  in  Latin,  French, 
English,  and  their  own  melodious  tongue.  The  whole  con- 
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’ I ’ HE  Knights  of  Col'umbus  are  a 

fact  of  tremendous  significance 
in  the  present  life  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States,  because  their 
very  large,  numbers  and  activity 
are  a sure  index  of  the  robustness 
of  that  life.  They  prove  be3fond 
all  cavil  that  the  laity,  the  men  in 
particular  no  less  than  the  women 
are  in  sympathetic  accord  and 
virile  co-operation  with  the  clergy 
in  the  common  weal  of  the  Church; 
that  Catholicity  and  American  citi- 
zenship are  not  antagonistic,  but 
in  all  respects  compatible  and 
harmonious;  and  finally  that  the 
Church  cheerfully  approves  all 
those  societies  in  which  men  have 
in  all  times  joined  for  mutual  as- 
sistance or  social  pleasure,,  when- 
soever said  societies  are  consti- 
tuted and  act  in  accordance  with 
reason,  faith  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  theiir  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  manifest  as  a principle,  and 
it  is  also  a fact  of  history  that  the 
condition  of  the  Church  is  healthy 
whenever  the,  clergy  and  laity  are 
in  sympathy  and  work  side  by  side 
without  friction.  This  is  precisely 
what  made  Catholicity  in  former 
ages  the  spiritual  mistress  of  the 
civilized  world.  Turning  back  to 
the  pages  of  her  history  of  the 
days  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent 
and  Aquinas,  the  reader  is  im- 
pressed above  all  by  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Church’s  interest  in  the 
daily  life  and  business  and  hopes 
and  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  children,  not  merely  when 
assembled  in  Church,  but  as  well  when  out  in  the  street  as 
laborers  or  merchants  or  artists  or  soldiers.  And  on  their 
part  the  laity,  not  merely  the  ever  devout  women,  but  also 
the  men,  gave  back  to  their  mother  in  gratitude  their  willing 
service  and  defence.  This  undeniable  fact  is  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  those  times.  Hence,  we  comprehend  how 
it  was  that  the  artist  preferred  to  paint  Madonnas,  the  archi- 
tect to  build  a Cathedral,  the  mason  to  build  a chapel  or  con- 
vent, the  soldier  to  go  a-crusading,  the  merchant  and  crafts- 
man to  place  their  “unions,”  i.e.,  gilds,  under  the  patronage,  of 
some  saint.  In  fact,  the  bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  help 
was  so  strong  between  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Church  and  her  lay  members,  that  quite  often  the  historian  is 
at  a loss  to  see  just  where  the  spiritual  ended  and  the  material 
element  of  society  began. 

Thei  Knights  of  Columbus  can  legitimately  see  their  pre- 
decessors above  all  in  those  other  knightly  orders  which  then 
flourished  all  over  Europe,  such  as  the  Hospitalers  or  Knights 
of  St.  John,  the  Templars  or  Knights  of  the  Temple,  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  the  Knights  of  thei  Cross.  True!  The  martial 
character  has  disappeared,  but  the  spirit  of  the,se  old-tinie 
Knights  remains  alive  in  the  modern  Knights,  i.e.,  the  spirit 
of  love  for  the  Church,  willingness  to  defend  her;  in  a word, 
the  spirit  of  mutual  accord  between  the  laity  and  clergy.  The 
times  are  different,  but  the  essential  spirit  remains  with  us 
today.  And  if  the  Church  in  the  United  States  is  so  flourish- 
ing it  is  largely  because,  of  this  very  fact,  the  fact  that  our 
MEN  love  their  mother,  are,  ready  to  defend  her  instead  of 
oppressing  her,  are  obedient  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church, 
and  under  her  gentle  guidance  are  bound  together  in  the  bond 
of  charity  and  social  arae.nity.  So  long  as  this  happy  condi- 
tion persists,  the  state  of  the,  Church  will  always  be  pros- 
perous. This,  then,  is  why  the  Knights  of  Columbus  are  such 
a significant  fact  in  her  present  state.  They  constitute  for  her 
an  element  of  strength  and  defence,  against  the  insidious  attacks 
of  her  modern  enemies  in  the  form  of  indifferentism  and  (most 
cunning  and  corroding  of  all  foes)  suffocating  Erastianism, 
just  as  much  as  did  the  Templars  and  Hospitalers  and  Teu- 
tonic warriors  when  fighting  for  he,r  in  the  trenches  at  Acre 
and  Jerusalem  or  along  the  heathen  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
They  give  the  Me  to  that  old  fable  invented  by  the,  sneering 
that  religion  is  good  only  for  de.vout  women  and  helpless  chil- 
dren and  ansemic  men.  They  prove  that  religion.  Catholicity 
in  particular,  is  me,ant  for  and  is  a superb  equipment,  not  only 
for  eternity,  but  for  the  everyday  life  of  all,  including  the 
manliest  of  men. 

Secondly,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  are  a visible  denial  in 
cold  fact  of  that  other  fable,  that  the  Church  e,ndeavors  to 
strangle  associations  or  orders  of  men  as  such.  True!  She 
does  disapprove  strongly  of  such  societies  which  by  their  absurd 
secrecy  and  unauthorized  control  of  the  conscie,nces  of  its 
members  constitute  an  assumption  of  her  own  divinely-given 


spiritual  authority  as  the  representa- 
tive: of  Christ  on  earth  as  well'  as  a 
menace  to  civilized  government  which 
cannot  exist  with  such  an  “im,perium 
in  imperio.”  But  she  is  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  anjr  that  act  in  the 
open  in  a manly  way  with  proper  re- 
gard for  her  own  spiritual  authority 
in  matters  spiritual,  and  for  that  of 
the  State  in  things  belonging  to  the 
State.  As  such  a society  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  are  again  the  lineal  heirs 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  gilds  of 
former  times.  These  also  had  their 
ritual  and  initiation  and  other  acce;s- 
sories  of  such  societies,  yet  all  done 
with  reasonable  respect  for  all  au- 
thority and  the  reciprocal  rights  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Hence  it  is 
that,  just  as  of  old,  so  now  priests 
no  less  than  layman  enroll  the.mselves 
as  Knights  and  feel  in  consequence 
no  diminution  of  the  respect  due  their 
sacred  calling,  but  rather  an  added 
avenue  for  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the:  laity. 

Lastly,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus are  superb  refutation  of  that 
traditional  calumny  some  hundred 
or  so  years  of  dishonorable  age, 
that  Catholicity  and  Americanism 
are  incompatible;  an  indignant  pro- 
test against  this  shameless  aspersion 
upon  the  character  of  American 
Catholics  in  the  form  of  the  exemp- 
lary political  and  religious  life  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  voters.  Whilst 
devoted  children  of  the  Church,  they 
yield  to  none  in  I'ove  of  country.  It 
is  a fact  visible  to  all  but  the  wilfully 
blind  that  they  are  absolutely  untrammelled  by  their  clerical 
authorities  in  the  exercise  of  their  political  duties  and  functions. 
Their  principle  in  such  matters  is  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Christ  himself.  Who  was  likewise  accused  of  political  dis- 
loyalty in  making  Himself  superior  to  Caesar,  namely,  “Give 
to  God  the,  things  that  are  God’s  and  to  Ctesar  the  things  that 
are  Cjesar’s.”  I think  I can  say  with  truth  that  they  are  less 
prejudiced  by  their  religious  convictions  in  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage,  than  are  any  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  opposite 
faiths.  The  religion  of  any  given  candidate  for  civil  office 
counts  as  a rule  nothing  with  them,  whereas  it  is  patent  that 
Catholicity  is  only  too  often  a positive  bar  to  the  gaining  of 
political  preferment  at  the  hands  of  non-Catholic  voters. 
Surely  if  there  be  any  regrettable  injection  of  religion  into 
politics  it  comes  not  from  our  side,  but  from  that  of  our  separ- 
ated brethren,  who  strangely  persist  in  keeping  alive  the 
ancient  hates  of  Europe,  especially  of  the  English  speaking  por- 
tion of  the,  same. 

Joined  to  their  healthy  Americanism  is  an  equally  devout 
and  zealous  Catholicity.  Their  very  by-laws  presuppose  observ- 
ance of  his  religious  duties  on  the  part  of  every  Knight.  Their 
ze,al  in  defence  of  the  Church  and  in  charitable  and  educational 
works  deserves  the  highest  praise.  In  1904  the  Order  pre,- 
sented  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  $50,000  for  a 
chair  of  American  History,  besides  several  thousands  for 
library  purposes,  and  is  now  e.ngaged  in  raising  $500,000  to 
endow  scholarships  in  the  same  university.  The  work  of 
lectures  for  non-Catholics  has  been  taken  up  with  excellent 
results,  the  most  notable  instance  being  the,  series  given  pub- 
licly by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  J.  Keiane,  Archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
in  1909  in  Denver,  and  subsequently  at  Buffalo,  Milwaukee, 
Houston,  Baltimore  and  other  places.  In  several  cities  they 
have  established  libraries  or  catalogued  Catholic  books  in 
public  libraries,  besides  establishing  scholarships  in  various 
colleges.  No  less  has  been  their  zeal  in  charitable  and  social 
works.  Providing  homes  and  education  for  Catholic  orphans, 
hospital'  beds,  sanatoria  for  sick  members,  employment  bureaux, 
is  ample  proof  of  their  spirit  of  charit}^ 

All  these  things  entitle  the  Knights  of  Columbus  to  gen- 
erous praise  from  all  their  fellow-citizens  irrespective  of  creed. 
So  that  it  is  well  fitting  indee,d  that  they  should  have  erected 
at  the  National  Capital  a statue  to  the  discoverer  of  this  land. 
For,  just  as  the  great  Columbus,  through  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  his  own  country  and  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  blazed 
the,  way  to  this  ne.w  country,  so  also  now  those  who  glory  in 
ihis  name  are  emulating  his  zeal  in  aiding  the  political  progress 
of  that  same  country  and  the  spiritual  advancement  of  that 
same  faith.  May  the  Knights  of  Columbus  ever  continue  thus 
to  emulate  his  noble  example  and  live  up  to  the  past  grand 
traditions  of  their  Order.  They  have  a magnificent  lay- 
apostolatei  to  perform.  I pray  God  that  they  will  in  the  future 
accomplish  this  superb  task  with  the  same  success  which  has 
crowned  their  efforts  in  the  past. 
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gregation  sings.  They  gather  in  the  church,  morning  and 
evening,  to  say  their  prayers,  which  they  do  in  sing-song 
fashion,  one  leading  and  the  others  joining  in.  They  have 
a set  form  of  meditation  on  heaven  and  hell  and  the  death 
of  our  Saviour,  which  they  all  take  up  together  in  the 
church  on  Sundays.  Before  going  to  confession  they  make 
their  examination  of  conscience  in  common,  going  over 
a list  of  sins  specially  prepared  for  themselves,  which  one 
of  them  gives  out. 

The  Indian  tribal  policy  rests,  and  has  always  rested, 
not  on  a theory  of  communism  or  socialism,  but  on  private 
ownership.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  private  ownership  is 
carried  much  further  among  the  redmen  than  among  the 
whites.  Every  individual  in  the  family,  who  has  come  to 
the  use  of  reason,  is  the  owner  of  some  property,  a horse, 
a cow,  a carriage,  a dog,  a gun.  Before  they  came  in  touch 
with  civilization,  ownership  was  acquired  by  donation,  by 
legacy,  and  by  barter.  Now  money  serves  as  a medium  of 
exchange,  but  to  a much  less  extent  than  among  the 
whites. 

Where  he  is  yet  unspoiled  by  contact  with  the  white 
man,  the  Indian  lives  a simple  life,  very  close  to  nature,  al- 
most wholly  free  from  the  cares 

that  wither  life. 

And  waste  its  little  hour. 

He  is  still  very  much  of  a child.  He  has  no  interest  in 
anything  that  lies  beyond  his  narrow  horizon.  And  he 
lives  for  the  day.  Given  food  and  raiment,  with  these  he  is 
content.  He  can  with  difficulty  be  taught  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  morrow.  As  for  laying  up  store  for  the  years 
that  are  yet  unborn — he  cannot  enter  into  the  idea  of  it  at 
all.  Who  will  say  that  his  life  is  not  upon  the  whole  nearer 
the  standard  set  for  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  than 
that  which  is  led  by  the  g-reat  hulk  of  men  within  the  oale 
of  civilization?  Greed  for  gold,  which  has  been  the  bane 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands,  which  the  pagan 
poet  Virgil  speaks  of  in  his  day  as  “auri  sacra  fames” — 
“the  accursed  hunger  for  gold,”  is  to  the  Indian  unknown, 
save  as  a vice  to  which  his  white  brethren  are  very  prone, 
but  which  he  marvels  at  greatly  as  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  it.  or.  knowing,  despises.  The  Indians  all  say  that 
gold  is  the  white  man’s  god.  Alas,  that  there  should  be  so 
much  of  truth  in  the  saying ! 

At  times  in  our  travels  we  sleep  in  tents.  One  night 
Father  Bellot’s  tent  was  all  but  blown  away  in  a great 
wind  which  suddenly  came  up,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  Indians  were 
quickly  on  the  scene  with  axes  to  make  secure  the  fasten- 
ings. At  the  head  of  Seton  Lake  I slept  in  the  open,  un- 
der the  broad  canopy  of  heaven.  The  night  was  lovely. 
The  stars  were  all  out,  and  seemed  to  look  down  at  me  with 
their  great  lustrous  eyes.  I thought  of  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist : ‘The  heavens  tell  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  of  heaven  shows  forth  the  work  of  His  hands. 

I slept  soundly  till  a barking  cur  set  all  his  brother  curs 
barking.  At  3 a.m.,  an  early  mosquito  began  to  bestow 
her  attentions  upon  me.  Presently  several  of  her  friends 
paid  me  unwelcome  visits,  and  sang  their  little  song  into 
my  unappreciative  ears.  Then  the  sun  rose  over  the  hill, 
and  shone  on  me  so  persuasively  that  I,  too,  was  fain  to 
rise. 

From  Lillooet  to  Fountain  in  a broiling  sun.  Foun- 
tain is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fraser,  nine  miles  beyond 
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Lillooet.  There  is  a large  number  of  Indians  here.  They 
till  the  soil,  as  they  do  all  along  the  Fraser  River  where- 
ever  they  can  get  water.  But  they  have  not  enough  of 
arable  land  here  to  meet  their  needs. 

From  Fountain  to  Garrigan’s,  twelve  miles  by  car- 
riage over  an  uneven  road,  thence  by  foot  for  two  miles  of 
steep,  in  places  almost  precipitous,  descent  to  a point  on 
the  Fraser  where  there  is  a ferry.  \\T  cross  the  swift  eddy- 
ing stream  in  a bit  of  a flat-bottomed  boat  which  is  skill- 
fully handled  by  our  Indian  ferryman.  No  little  skill  is 
needed  to  handle  a boat  on  the  Fraser,  as  my  two  com- 
panions learned  to  their  cost;  for  on  our  return  another 
Indian  undertook  to  row  them  across,  when  the  boat  in 
mid-stream  was  half-filled  with  water,  and  they  were  car- 
ried down  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  the  land- 
ing place.  The  chief  of  Leo’s  Creek  is  awaiting  us  on  the 
other  side.  After  an  hour’s  rest  we  start  on  horseback 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Fraser,  up,  up,  up,  by  a steep, 
winding  trail  till  we  gain  the  summit,  then  down  again, 
and  so  for  some  thirteen  miles  of  arduous  riding,  which, 
especially  from  being  unused  to  it,  one  finds  very  trying. 
The  high,  stiff,  hard  cowboy  saddle  is  safe,  but  till  you 
know  how  to  sit  in  it,  decidedly  not  comfortable.  The  day 
had  been  intensely  hot,  and  we  suffered  much  from  thirst. 
One  thing  I have  learned  ; you  cannot  quench  a great  thirst 
with  cold  water.  The  more  you  drink,  the  more  thirsty 
you  are. 

Leo’s  Creek  is  our  last  mission  up  the  Fraser.  We 
hless  the  church  there,  and  dedicate  it  to  St.  Leo  the 
Great.  We  also  bless  the  cemetery,  and  erect  Stations  of 
the  Cross.  The  Indians  here  are  half  Lillooet  and  half 
Shushwap  (Shooshwap).  While  well  instructed  in  the 
faith,  they  are  much  more  primitive  than  those  we  have 
met  in  other  missions.  In  fact  some  of  them  are  only  just 
on  this  side  of  what  may  be  called  the  blanket  stage  of 
civilization.  A little  lad  is  being  got  ready  to  l)e  con- 
firmed. He  appears  in  all  the  clothes  he  has  been  al)le  to 
muster — a very  short  shirt  and  a pair  of  overalls  several 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  and  woefully  the  worse  for  wear. 
His  father  comes  along  and  claps  his  own  coat  on  the  poor 
mite,  who  now  cuts  a rather  comical  figure.  It  is  pathetic 
to  witness  his  despairing  gesture  on  failing  to  find  his 
hands,  which  are  quite  lost  in  the  long  sleeves.  His 
grown  sister  seizes  some  of  her  own  finery — two  bits  of 
bright  red  ribbon,  tucks  up  the  sleeves,  and  binds  them 
above  the  elhows.  The  outfit  is  now  complete,  and  the 
little  fellow  is  admitted  to  confirmation  with  the  rest. 
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Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  faith  which  enables  us  to  realize 
that  the  soul  of  this  poor  Indian  boy  is  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious in  God  s sight  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  nay, 

than  the  whole  material  universe.  This  is  matter  merely 

dust  and  dross , that  is  a spirit,  made  in  God’s  image  and 
likeness  and  bought  with  the  blood  of  Christ.  “Two 
things  Thou  madest  in  the  beginning,”  says  St.  Augustine, 
“one  next  Thyself,  the  other  next  nothing.”  Alas  that 
the  creature  which  is  next  nothing  should  be  made  so  much 
of  and  be  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  creature  that  was 
made  to  find  all  his  happiness  in  the  Maker  of  both ! “For 
Thyself  Thou  madest  us,”  says  the  same  Augustine,  “and 
our  hearts  rest  not  till  they  rest  in  Thee.” 

The  last  reservation  we  visit  is  Twenty-two.  It  is 
so  called  because  it  is  that  many  miles  from  Lillooet  on  the 
Ashcroft  road.  We  bless  the  new  church  there  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Day,  and  board  the  stage  for 
Ashcroft  about  eleven.  The  distance  is  forty-three  miles. 
The  way  lies  in  part  through  Marble  Canyon,  a pass  be- 
tween mountains  that  stand  on  either  hand  like  great  walls 
of  stone.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the  left  is 
crowned  with  a remarkable  mass  of  solid  rock,  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  high,  resembling  a fortified  castle  or  baronial 
pile  of  the  middle  ages.  After  emerging  from  this  pass 
we  are  chased  by  a thunderstorm  for  miles,  but  manage 
to  keep  ahead  of  it.  By  seven  o’clock  we  reach  Ashcroft 
and  the  railway — and  civilization. 

I come  back  with  a new  and  vivid  sense  of  the  heroic 
work  done  by  our  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  They 
have  made  themselves  all  things  to  these  poor  people  that 
they  might  win  them  to  Christ.  They  have  gone  in  among 
them,  and  lived  their  life,  and  lowered  themselves  to  their 
level  that  they  might  lift  them  up  to  the  high  estate  of  the 
children  of  God.  Well  may  they  say  with  the  Apostle,  “The 
love  of  Christ  urgeth  us  on”  (2  Cor.  5:  14).  Every  earthly 
motive  is  wanting.  True  sons  they  are,  and  endued  with 
a double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Mother  Church,  which,  as 
Cardinal  Newman  reminds  us,  “regards  this  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it,  as  a mere  shadow,  as  dust  and  ashes,  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  a single  soul.” 


TAKING  THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  LIFE 


NOTE  ON  THE  COMOX  MISSION 

We  are  assured  that  the  offer  of  the  Comox  Mission,  referred 
to  on  page  37,  was  never  made  to  the  Marist  Fathers.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  1905  the  late  Rev.  Father  Marmouget 
was  sent  to  Comox  by  Archbishop  Orth  mainly  to  visit  the 
Indians.  Incidentally  he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  give 
the  few  white  settlers  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  Easter  duties. 


The  Reverend  John  Francis  Silver. 


Father  Silver,  the  first  native  priest  of  Vancouver 
Island,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Silver  of  Craig- 
flower  Road.  He  was  born  on  Mears  Street,  Victoria, 
on  April  20,  1886.  At  an  early  age  he  attended  the  old 
Central  School  and  later  spent  some  years  in  St-  I.ouis 
College,  Pandora  Street.  At  the  age  of  thirteen.  Father 
Silver  entered  St-  Patrick’s  College  and  Seminary.  Menlo 
Park,  California,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  In 
September,  1906,  he  began  his  course  of  six  years  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology  at  the  same  institution,  and  received 
sub-deaconship  on  September  23,  1911-  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral  on  June  1,  1912. 
Father  Silver  celebrated  his  first  Solemn  High  Mass  in 
the  Cathedral  the  day  following  his  ordination,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  number  of  his  relatives  and  friends- 
Victoria  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  presented  him 
with  an  address  accompanied  by  a purse  of  gold-  After 
a short  vacation,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  at  the 
Cathedral,  where  he  has  since  remained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  seven  months,  when  he  had  charge  of  the 
parish  at  Ladysmith  after  the  departure  of  Mgr.  Nicolaye 
to  Europe  about  a year  ago.  While  in  charge  at  Lady- 
smith, he  successfully  managed  the  parish  and  its  work  in 
addition  to  making  for  himself  a host  of  friends.  At  his 
departure  for  Victoria,  he  was  presented  by  the  parish- 
ioners with  a beautiful  gold  watch  suitably  inscribed  as 
a token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Father  Silver  is  the  chaplain  of  the  Victoria  Council 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  is  also  chaplain  of  the 
Seghers  Council  of  the  Y.M.I.,  and  is  the  director  of  the 
Cathedral  altar  boys. 
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MR.  BUSINESS  MAN 
MR.  PROFESSIONAL  MAN 

We  would  like  to  show  you  our  line.  It  includes 
mcs/  everything  that  appeals  to  a man  for  his 
ever^'  day  office  and  library  use.  Our  service  is 
good.  Test  it. 


Specialists  m Loose  Leaf  and  Filing  Systems, 
Office  Furniture  and  Commercial  Stationery. 


Macey  Office  Equipment  Co. 

LIMITED 

728  FORT  STREET  VICTORIA,  B.  C 


P.  BURNS  & CO. 

LIMITED 

WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL  BUTCHERS 


ISLAND  MARKET: 

1402  DOUGLAS  ST.  PHONES:  154  and  155 

PACIFIC  MARKET: 

902  GOVERNMENT  ST.  PHONES:  72  and  73 

ALBERTA  MARKET: 

1804  COOK  ST.  PHONE  1824 

BRANCH  AT  SIDNEY,  B.C.,  PHONE  38 


The  Red  Rose  says  “Be  Sweet,” 

OUR  MOTTO:  “GIVE  SATISFACTION” 

The  Lily  says  “ Be  Pure,” 

The  Hardy,  Brave  Chrysanthemum 
“Be  Patient  and  Endure.” 

SWEETNESS  PURITY  ENDURANCE 

Jeeves  Bros.  & Lamb 

Are  the  Qualities  of 

TRANSFER,  EXPRESS  AND 

ROYAL  CROWN  SOAP 

GENERAL  TRUCKING 

The  best  in  the  West  for  the  Laundry  ; and 

Padded  Vans  for  Mooing  Furnilure  and  Pianos 

ROYAL  CROWN  WASHING  POWDER 

Cleanses — Purifies — Beautifies 

Office:  726  View  St.,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Phone  1567 

SAVE  COUPONS  FOR  PREMIUMS 

House  and  Stables:  507  Gorge  Road.  Phone  L4225 

J.  J.  MATHESON  W.  T.  LAMB 

TELEPHONE  1667 


Progressive  Shoe  Repairing  Depot 

BEST  ENGLISH  LEATHER  USED 
WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED 
REPAIRS  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


1118  BLANCHARD  ST.  VICTORIA.  B.  C. 


CHAS.  DODD 


IV.  ARTHUR  WILLIS 


Harmony  Hall  Piano  Co 


Sole  Island  agents  for  the 
celebrated  Knabe  Piano- 
fortes. The  only  Piano 
officially  endorsed  by  his  late 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
Willis  Pianos  and  players 
endorsed  by  a large  number 
of  converts  and  eminent 
musicians.  Kohler  & Camp- 
bell of  New  York  and  other 
makes.  Victrolas,  Records 
and  Sheet  Music. 

Manager  Sheet  Music  Dept., 
Albert  Mann. 

735  Fort  Street 


Victoria,  B.  C. 
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VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 


-By  ERNEST  McGAFFEY: 


VICTORIA  has  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Naples  of  the  North.  It  well  deserves  the  appella- 
tion. On  the  shores  of  James  Bay,  with  the  magnifi- 
cent Parliament  Buildings  to  the  right  of  the  harbor 
entrance,  with  the  Empress  Hotel,  the  finest  in  Canada, 
facing  the  harbor,  and  with  the  Custom  House  to  the  left, 
the  New  Union  Club  and  the  Belmont  Building,  Victoria 


installed  four  splendid  steamers  in  Coast  service.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  has  been  extending  its  lines  north  and 
northwest  and  northeast,  and  will  eventually  reach  the  ex- 
treme northern  portions  of  Vancouver  Island.  A palatial 
Union  Depot  for  the  three  railways  mentioned  will  ere  long 
be  built  in  Victoria,  and  will  include  also  the  Victoria  and 
Sidney  Railway. 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,  VICTORIA 


presents  a most  stately  and  beautiful  picture  to  the  travel- 
ler as  he  enters  the  port. 

As  a community  the  city  has  perhaps  the  most  decided 
individuality  of  any  Canadian  city.  No  city  of  its  size 
(about  60,000)  is  so  free  from  crime  and  disorder.  No 
city  is  so  free  from  labor  disturbances.  Laws  are  rigidly 
and  speedily  enforced,  and  no  city  anywhere  has  in  this 
respect  a greater  attractiveness  to  the  home-lover.  The 
surroundings  of  Victoria  are  surpassingly  beautiful,  and 
her  parks,  drives  and  the  adjacent  scenery  are  famous  for 
their  variety  of  beauty,  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Juan  de 
Fuca  Straits  stretching  to  the  peaks  of  the  distant  snow- 
bound Olympics,  and  the  setting  of  the  evergreen  shores 
adds  to  the  panorama  unfolded  to  the  observer. 

Victoria  is  just  beginning  to  come  into  her  own  as  a 
city  with  vast  commercial  possibilities.  Three  great  rail- 
way systems,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways  are  even  now  en- 
gaged in  a supreme  contest  for  the  control  of  the  Island’s 
freight  and  passenger  traffic.  Through  the  initiative  of 
the  McBride  Government  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
has  entered  the  Island  with  a route  cutting  through  the 
centre  of  the  Island  from  Victoria  north,  and  the  work  of 
tracklaying  will  begin  early  in  1914. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  built  commodious  docks 
opposite  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  docks,  and  has 


The  Songhees  Indian  Reserve,  once  an  eyesore  in  the 
very  heart  of  Victoria,  is  now  a thing  of  the  past,  success- 
ful negotiations  having  been  completed  to  a satisfactory 
settlement,  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  other  quar- 
ters. The  new  depot  is  expected  to  be  located  on  the  Re- 
serve property. 

Victoria’s  climate  has  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  the 
rainfall  is  light,  and  the  amount  of  bright  sunshine  very 
great  indeed.  No  city  in  either  Canada  or  the  United 
States  can  show  such  a record  by  the  meteorological  tables. 
The  crossing  of  the  isothermal  lines  close  to  Victoria, 
denoting  the  ideal  winter  and  summer  temperature,  demon- 
strates the  rare  advantages  Victoria  enjoys  in  this  respect. 
There  is  only  one  spot  in  North  America  with  a certainty 
of  fixed  climatic  conditions,  and  that  is  Victoria.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  is  from  25  to  27  inches.  The  annual  snowfall 
is  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches.  For  twenty  years  the 
lowest  winter  temperature  has  been  17.3  degrees  above  zero. 
It  may  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  an  undisputed  fact,  that 
summer  and  winter  the  climate  in  Victoria  has  no  extremes, 
and  that  while  there  will,  of  course,  be  disagreeable  days 
during  the  year,  the  climate  the  entire  year  through  is  un- 
surpassed. 

To  the  average  traveller  the  average  city  presents  the 
same  dull  and  uninteresting  panorama  of  sights  and  sounds. 
Streets,  buildings,  and  noise;  noise,  buildings,  and  streets. 


[One  Hundred  arid  Forty- Seven] 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPITAL 

HUMBOLDT  STREET 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  enjoys  an  ideal  situation;  it  has 
spacious,  well  kept  grounds,  is  close  to  Victoria’s  delight- 
ful resort.  Beacon  Hill  Park,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
within  five  minutes  walk  of  Post  Office  and  Wharf. 
Since  its  foundation  in  1875,  it  has  harbored  rich  and 
poor,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  extending 
to  all  a welcome  to  its  peaceful  wards  and  to  the  kind 
self-sacrificing  care  of  its  corps  of  nurses.  Connected 
with  the  Hospital  is  a Training  School  where  young 
women  desiring  to  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
sick  may  learn  to  do  so  intelligently. 
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HISTORICAL  NUMBER  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ORPHANS’  FRIEND 


Mainland  cities  are  peculiarly  afflicted  in  this  respect. 
They  are  as  much  alike  as  peas  in  a pod,  and  only  differen- 
tiate in  the  width  of  streets,  the  height  of  buildings,  and 
volume  and  insistence  of  noise.  Rarely  does  a city  flash 
on  the  gaze  like  a picture,  with  an  individuality  and  charm 
of  its  own.  Even  more  infrequently  does  the  traveller 
remember,  with  any  clearness  or  regret,  the  cities  in  North 
America  which  he  visits.  Since  in  a new  continent  legend 
and  tradition  are  lacking  to  a great  degree,  and  new-world 
cities  vie  with  one  another  in  hideousness  of  architecture, 
the  average  globe-trotter  in  America  finds  little  or  nothing 
in  most  of  the  cities  to  fix  his  attention  or  enlist  his  ad- 
miration. 

Victoria  is  the  most  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule. 
Situated  on  an  island,  and  that  island  the  most  picturesque 
and  wonderful  island,  taken  all  in  all,  in  the  known  world, 
it  has  an  individuality  that  immediately  impresses  itself 
on  the  most  blase  of  travellers. 

The  variety  of  interest  which  the  city  holds  is  in  a cer- 
tain sense  the  interest  which  nearly  all  island  cities  pre- 
sent. But  Victoria  has  an  added  attraction  in  its  difference 
from  all  North  Americair  cities;  you  feel  this  instinctively 
on  landing  at  the  steamship  piers.  Even  a short  stay  will 
emphasize  this  feeling.  It  is  a city  set  apart,  a metropolis 
with  no  double,  a panorama  of  change,  with  color,  move- 
ment and  activity  in  the  downtown  streets  and  cloistered 
seclusion  in  its  suburban  precincts. 

The  parks  of  the  city,  the  principal  of  which  are  Beacon 
Hill  Park  and  Gorge  Park,  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  beauty,  but  for  the  distinctive  and  unique  charm  of 
their  surroundings.  Beacon  Hill  commands  a magnificent 
view  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  the  Olympic 
mountains  across  these  straits.  To  the  west,  the  blue- 
rimmed  crests  of  the  Sooke  hills  flank  the  horizon,  and  the 
sails  of  passing  ships  and  the  trails  of  smoke  from  distant 
steamers  lend  picturesqueness  to  a most  entrancing  land- 
scape. The  waters  of  the  straits  shine  or  are  overcast  as 
the  winds  and  clouds  direct,  and  the  white  canvass  of  the 
occasional  sailboat  marks  the  wanderings  of  some  idler. 

The  recent  establishment  of  Yarrows’  great  shipbuild- 
ing industry  at  Esquimalt  Harbor,  which  is  practically  a 
part  of  Victoria;  the  magnificent 
Dominion  Government  drydock  at  the 
same  harbor ; the  extensive  outer  har- 
bor improvements  now  being  built  by 
the  Dominion  Government;  the  im- 
provements to  the  inner  harbor;  the 
erection  of  the  superb  new  theatre 
(one  of  the  very  finest  in  North 
America)  ; the  building  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company’s  store,  and  many 
other  events  have  crowded  upon  one 
another  so  lately  in  the  history  of 
Victoria  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  conser- 
vative, that  the  city  is  destined  to  take 
a high  place  among  Canadian  cities, 
and  to  fix  firmly  its  status  as  Canada’s 
greatest  port  on  the  Pacific.  There  is 
an  undeniable  charm  and  attraction 
about  this  sea-girdled  and  islanded 
metropolis,  and  her  fame  is  being 


spread  more  and  more  as  the  days  go  by.  She  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  unique  city  in  Canada.  Her  people 
are  almost  all  Anglo-Saxons,  and  her  customs,  traditions 
and  government  represent  the  highest  ideals  of  the  race. 

Vancouver  island  is  an  empire  in  itself,  and  with  a cli- 
mate unparalleled  for  evenness  of  temperature  and  all-year 
attractiveness,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  richest  portion  of 
Canada  in  the  extent,  value  and  variety  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. Timber  which  will  furnish  1,000,000,000  feet  of 
merchantable  timber  in  a year  for  100  years ; coal  mines, 
salmon  fisheries,  herring  fisheries,  the  greatest  world  fish- 
eries in  the  world,  copper,  gold,  quicksilver,  marble,  brick- 
clay,  fire-clay,  granite  and  various  building  stones  com- 
prise part  of  her  list  of  resources.  And  all  this  is  but  the 
setting  of  Victoria’s  solid  commercial  standing. 

The  glories  of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine 
have  been  written  of  and  sung  by  the  world’s  greatest 
poets,  but  the  rare  scenery  of  Vancouver  Island  is  to  a 
very  great  extent  a matter  of  surmise.  Occasionally  a 
wandering  photographer  comes  back  from  some  trip  into 
the  interior,  bringing  with  him  pictures  of  bewildering 
beauty  and  grandeur,  scenes  as  wild  as  the  wildest  wilder- 
ness. But  for  the  most  part  these  mysterious  interior 
mountain  ranges,  rivers,  lakes,  canyon  streams  and  gla- 
ciers are  almost  unknown. 

The  Strathcona  National  Park  reserve  will  include  in  its 
area  800  square  miles  or  more,  including  Buttles  Lake,  a 
large  body  of  fresh  water  surrounded  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges  lined  here  and  there  with  glaciers,  and  sparkling 
waterfalls  entering  it  from  various  directions. 

The  present  proposed  road  to  Strathcona  Park  was  the 
result  of  a trip  by  Hon.  Price  Ellison,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  McBride  Government.  A stout-hearted  party 
of  travellers  accompanied  him,  among  them  being  his 
daughter,  Myra  Ellison,  the  only  woman  in  the  party. 

This  great  National  Reserve  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The  variety  and  splendor 
of  the  scenery  in  and  around  Buttles  Lake  can  scarcely  be 
described  in  words.  It  is  a wilderness  as  yet  almost  un- 
trodden by  the  feet  of  white  men.  A few  Indians,  and  per- 
haps a prospector  or  two,  have  seen  it  before,  and  one  party 
of  white  men  gained  a view  of  the  lake  from  distant  peaks ; 


AT  THE  OUTER  WHARF 
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O CANADA! 


Judge  Routhier’s  noble  anthem,  “O  Canada!  Terre  des  nos  aieux,”  with  its  splendid  musical  setting  by  Lavallee,  is  known  to  our  readers. 
It  is,  of  course,  distinctively  French-Canadian.  To  make  it  truly  national,  the  second  stanza  especially  should  be  considerably  modified.  The 
English  renderings  of  it  that  we  have  seen  depart  too  widely  from  the  original  and  are  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a religious  hymn.  The  following 
version,  made  in  Victoria,  has  at  least  this  merit  that  it  keeps  the  ideas  of  the  original,  as  far  as  is  compatible,  with  the  wider  national  outlook. 


O Canada!  Beloved  Country. 

(0  Canada!  Terre  de  nbs  aieux.) 

Chant  National. 


Words  by  the  Honorable  Jud^  Roathier. 

Maestoso  e marziale. 


Music  by  C.  Larallee. 


PIANO. 


iasso  marcato 

w- 

\ y n j — - 

illl 

O Can  - a - dal  Our  Fa  - ther's  coun  • try 
O Can  • a ~ dal  Ter  • re  de  nos  di  • 
a tempo 


Tj  u j ij.  jij  j Jir 


nff  - 


* 


arm  is  strong  the  swdrd  to  wield.  The  cross  on  high  to  heart  Em- 

^ras  sait  por  ^ ter  Vi  ^ fe  . e,  II  . sail  por.ter  la  croixf  Ton  his^ 

1^ Uj'  n 


p 


blaz-oned  on  thy  stain-less  shield,  Thy  record  shin  - eth  fair. 
toire  et  une  e • Po  - pi  - e Des  plus  brilliants  ex  - pioits 


Thy  loy  - al 
Et  . ta  va~ 
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but  its  exploration,  in  a thorough  and  systematic  manner, 
had  never  been  consummated  until  the  visit  of  Mr.  Elli- 
son and  his  party. 

The  reserve  contains  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  and  is  a great  natural  game  preserve  as  well. 
The  trout  fishing  is  superb,  and  with  obstructions  removed 
in  the  Camipbell  River  the  lake  will  be  a natural  spawning- 
bed  for  salmon.  This  great  reserve  will  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Vancouver  Island  system  of  good  roads  as 
soon  as  the  plans  contemplated  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, under  Sir  Richard  McBride,  can  be  carried  out. 

Vancouver  Island  is  approximately  280  miles  long,  and 


of  whales,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  killed  annually,  and 
utilized  in  the  whaling  stations.  , 

Agriculturally,  Vancouver  Island  is  an  ideal  country  for 
mixed  farming  from  a climatic  standpoint,  particularly  in 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  Island.  Fur- 
ther north  and  in  the  west  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  but  the  soil 
is  fertile. 

The  scenic  advantages  of  Vancouver  Island  are  really 
marvellous;  and  in  time  to  come,  with  the  completion  of 
Strathcona  Park,  and  the  highway  system  which  is  being 
pushed  throughout  the  Island,  Vancouver  Island  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  those  who  have  toured  the  Old 
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from  10  to  80  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  15,000  square 
miles.  It  is  larger  than  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  combined,  and  contains  10,000,000  acres,  with 
the  adjoining  Gulf  Islands  included.  It  has  mountain 
ranges,  rivers,  lakes  and  plains,  with  valleys  and  foothills 
interspersed.  Much  of  the  land  is  now  heavily  timbered. 

Some  of  the  timber  runs  300,000  feet  to  the  acre.  Much 
more  of  it  runs  150,000  feet,  and  plenty  of  it  100,000  feet  to 
the  acre.  Trees  300  feet  in  height  are  not  rare.  The 
average  of  those  felled  for  lumber  is  150  feet.  Vancouver 
Island  posseses  the  most  valuable  and  largest  areas  of 
merchantable  timber  in  the  world. 

The  fisheries  of  Vancouver  Island  are  very  extensive. 
Some  canneries  have  been  in  operation  many  years,  and 
during  the  four-year-run  of  the  sockeye  salmon,  much  busi- 
ness is  often  done.  But  the  great  staple  of  food  fish  pos- 
sibilities is  the  halibut,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant assets  of  Vancouver  Island’s  manifold  wealth.  Another 
feature  of  the  west  coast  fishing  is  whale  fishing.  The 
Vancouver  Island  whale  fisheries  is  the  largest  now  in  the 
world.  At  Kyuquot  and  Sechart  the  whaling  vessels  go 
out  equipped  with  the  very  latest  appliances  for  the  capture 


World  until  they  long  for  something  in  the  way  of  novelty 
of  wonderful  out-door  attractions. 

The  shooting  and  fishing  on  Vancouver  Island  is  very 
excellent  indeed.  Salmon  running  from  20  lbs.  to  60  lbs. 
can  be  caught  in  the  season  at  many  points,  and  during  the 
salmon  run  splendid  fishing  can  be  had  by  taking  a launch 
or  row-boat  directly  from  Victoria’s  harbors.  Trout-fish- 
ing is  good  in  many  of  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the  Island; 
the  most  favored  districts  for  trout  being  the  Alberni  dis- 
trict and  the  Cowichan  valley  district. 

Shooting  ranges  all  the  way  from  bear,  deer  and  cougar, 
to  the  ring-neck  China  pheasant,  blue  and  willow  grouse, 
valley  and  mountain  quail,  and  nearly  all  varieties  of 
water  fowl. 

With  its  manifold  attractions  as  regards  climate,  its 
potential  riches  with  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  en- 
downed  it,  its  varied  attractions  for  the  homeseeker,  agri- 
culturalist, the  sportsman  and  the  traveller,  Vancouver 
Island  presents  a field  for  exploration  and  development 
which  will  be  more  diligently  exploited  as  time  goes  on, 
and  will  one  day  make  a veritable  wonderland  of  this  fas- 
cinating region. 
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Correspondence  Solicited  Estimates  Furnished  on  Contract  Work 


A.  J.  Ratcliff  & Co. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 

Steam,  Electric,  Gas  and  Hydraulic  Machinery  Supplied  and 
Installed,  Stationary,  Portable  and  Traction  Engines 
Boilers  of  All  Types,  Clam  Shell  and  Orange 
Peel  Buckets,  Derrick  Fittings,  Clay 
Machinery,  Steel  Dump  Wagons 

531  Yates  Street  Phone  846  Victoria,  B.  C. 


INSIDE  FINISHING  LUMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS 


E.  H.  Heaps  & Co. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

LUMBER,  SHINGLES 
DOORS,  MOULDINGS 

WOOD  AND  BRICK 


Head  Office:  445  Hastings  Street  West,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


RITCHIE’S 
SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

Qrown  From  Our  Own  Personally  Selected 
Pedigree  Strains  Are  the  Best  Procurable 

SWEET  PEAS — The  acknowledged  specialists. 

ROSES — From  the  world’s  most  famous  grower. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  AND  SUNDRIES  — Everything  for  the 
garden  kept  in  stock. 

Sole  Agents  in  B.C.  for  “Abol"  Insecticide,  “Haws”  Watering 
Cans,  “Shanks”  Lawn  Mowers. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide  free  on  request. 

RITCHIE,  BRAND  & CO. 

Seedsmen,  Art  Florists  and  Nurserymen 

723  ROBSON  STREET  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


VANCOUVER’S  MOST  REFINED  HOTEL 
RECENTLY  REMODELLED  and  REFURNISHED 


Hotel  D unsmuir 

CORNER  OF 

DUNSMUIR  and  RICHARDS  STREETS 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

250  Rooms,  100  with  Bath 
RA  TES : European  Plan,  $1.00  Per  Day  Up 
No  Liquor  Sold  on  the  Premises 

FREE  ELECTRIC  BUS  MEETS  ALL  BOATS  and  TRAINS 


The  Hardware  Store  that  caters  to  the  Farmer, 
Dairyman  and  Poultryman  with  a complete  stock  of 

General  Hardware  and 
Agricultural  Implements 

With  low  prices  (quality  considered),  good  service 
and  courteous  treatment  we  solicit  your  trade.  Mail 
orders  promptly  attended  to. 


MARK  DUMOND 

Agent  for  International  Harvester  Co. 

1048  MAIN  STREET  RAILWAY  AVENUE 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  ASHCROFT,  B.  C. 


PHONE  SEYMOUR  210  PRIVATE  EXCHANGE 


WELLINGTON  LUMP 

COAL 

COMOX  FURNACE 


: SOLE  AGENTS  — 

Macdonald,  Marpole  Co.,  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE:  427  SEYMOUR  ST.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
East  End  Office:  1001  Main  St.  West  End  Office:  944  Beach  Ave. 
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FRIEND 


HIS  EXCELLENCY 

The  Most  Reverend  Peregrine  Francis  Stagni 

O.S.M.,  D.D., 


ylpostolic  Delegate  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland 


Francis  stagni  was  bom  at  Budrlo,  in  the  archdiocese, 
of  Bologna,  Italy,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1859.  His  parents 
gave  him  the  name  of  Peregrine,  as  if  dimly  conscious  of 
the  life  that  lay  before  him.  For  the  word  in  Italian  means 
pilgrim,  and  this  the  child  was  destined  to  be — a pilgrim  in 
many  lands.  His  early  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  in  1881, 
before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-third  year,  may  be  taken 
as  proof  of  his  precocious  talents.  After  his  ordination,  he 
taught  for  some  time  in  the  famous  College  of  Propaganda,  and 
then  spent  many  years  on  the  missions  in  England.  It  was 
there  he  acquired  his  ready  command  of  English,  which  now 
serves  him  in  good  stead.  On  July  23,  1901,  he  became  Prior 
General  of  the  Servites  of  Mary.  Six  years  later  he  was  con- 
secrated Archbishop  of  Aquila,  a diocese  lying  some  sixty 
miles  northeast  of  Rome,  and  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  range  of  mountains  that  runs  through  the  peninsula  of 
Italy.  The  writer  remembers  how  his  Excellency’s  face  lighted 
with  pleasure  when  a slip  of  an  Italian  boy  came  up  to  him 
on  View  Street,  during  his  visit  to  this  city,  and  said  that  he 
was  from  Aquila — a lamb  from  the  fold  afar  on  sunlit  Apen- 
nine  slopes.  All  Hallow  Eve,  1910,  saw  the  end  of  his  pas- 


torate in  Aquila.  On  that  day  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mgr  Sbarretti  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  this  country. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  Apostolic  Delegate  and 
Apostolic  Ablegate  are  not  identical  terms,  though  often 
used  as  though  they  were.  The  latter  denotes  a special  envoy 
of  the  Holy  See  on  a given  mission,  such  as  the  bearing  of 
the  red  hat  to  a cardinal;  the  former  is  properly  applied  to  one 
who  represents  the  Holy  See  in  an  official  capacity,  and  is 
clothed  with  jurisdiction  over  a particular  country,  or  to  pre- 
side over  a provincial  or  plenary  council. 

Mgr.  Stagni  combines  dignity  of  bearing  with  simplicity 
of  manner  This  was  the  impression  he  made  on  those  who 
met  him  in  the  course  of  his  visit  here  last  summer.  That  he, 
in  turn,  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  country  and  its 
people  is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
written  by  him  shortly  after  his  return:  “I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  you  once  more  for  the  kindness  shown 
me  by  your  Lordship,  clergy  and  people  during  my  recent  visit 
to  Victoria.  I have  the.  most  agreeable  remembrance  of  the 
days  spent  in  your  diocese,  and  I share  your  Lordship’s  hopes 
and  expectations  as  to  the  great  future  before  the  Church  in 
Vancouver  Island,  and  indeed  in  all  British  Columbia.” 
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A.  E.  HARRON  J.  A.  HARROW 

G.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

P.  BURNS  & CO. 

LIMITED 

HARRON  BROS. 

Funeral  Directors  and 

Wholesale 
Meat  and  Produce 
Merchants 

Embalmers 

i 

1 ] 

Office  and  Chapel ; 1 034  Granville  St.  Phone  Sey.  3486 

m 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

PACKING  HOUSES  IN 

Residence  Parlors:  Cor.  6th  Street  West  and  Lonsdale  Ave. 

CALGARY  and  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 

PHONE  134  NORTH  VANCOUVER 

And  VANCOUVER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Vancouver  Business  In^tute 

(SPROTT-SHAVV) 

33 6 Hastings  St.  IV. 

VANCOUV  ER,  B.  C. 

Has  trained  thousands 
of  young  men  and 
women 


WHY  NOT 

Let  them  prove  how 
much  they  can  be 

Worth  to  You 

THIS  SCHOOL  HAS  THE  SANCTION  OF  HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP 

IVrite  for  particulars.  ^^enlion  this  StXagazine  when  writing. 

7^.  J.  SPROTT,  ^.A.  3jg  giving  away  Free,  on  receipt  of  postage,  to  all  readers  of  this  Magazine,  a J-  CUNNINGHAM 

President  copy  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Old  Favorite  Songs  ever  published.  Vice-President 


A Prominent  Educator  says: 

“A  business  education  is  the  most 
practical  training  offered  to  young 
men  and  women  of  the  present  age. 
No  educational  work  is  more  worthy 
than  that  undertaken  by  the  Business 
College.  It  is  important  that  one 
should  become'  familiar  with  busi- 
ness customs  and  business  papers 
before  assuming  the  responsibilities 
that  sooner  or  later  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  one.  No  school  is  warranted  in 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing young  men  and  women  for  busi- 
ness unless  it  has  an  equipment  equal 
to  that  found  in  the  most  progres- 
sive business  office.  Its  instructors 
should  have  superior  attainment  in 
scholarship,  successful  business  ex- 
perience, and  high  moral  excellence, 
etc.” 


U Our  Equipment  is  the  second 
largest  in  Canada,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  our  school  ab- 
solutely the  most  complete. 

If  Our  Teachers  are  ALL  special- 
ists— of  years  of  successful  ex- 
perience and  unimpeachable  char- 
acter. 

If  Our  courses  of  instruction  are 
the  broadest  and  most  complete 
we  can  devise. 

If  Our  instruction  is  individual. 
Hence  success  is  assured. 

If  Our  interest  in  our  students  is 
a personal  one. 
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Historical  SJ^etch  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Vancouver 

1864 — 1914 


MOST  REVEREND  TIMOTHY  CASEY,  D.D. 

Archbishop  of  {Vancouver 


THE  MOST  REV.  ARCHBISHOP  NEIL  McNEIL,  D.D. 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  TORONTO 


THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  VANCOUVER 


The  Archdiocese  of  Vancouver  includes  that  part  of 
the  mainland  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
south  of  54  degrees  N.  lat.,  and  west  of  the  Straits 
of  Georgia,  together  with  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
It  comprises  about  150,000  square  miles.  The  first  resident 
of  what  is  now  British  Columbia  was  a Catholic  and  so 
were  the  great  explorers,  Simon  Fraser  and  his  lieutenant, 
J.  M.  Quesnel.  The  numerous  Catholics  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  g-ave  the  natives  their  first 
ideas  of  Christianity.  Later  on.  Father  De  Smet  visited 
the  Kootenays.  In  1842  Father  Demers,  who  later  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Vancouver,  and  an  account  of  whose 
life  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  publication,  had  made  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  inland  lakes,  visiting  in  turn 
the  Okanagans,  the  Shushwaps,  and  the  Carriers.  In  1843 
this  district  was  included  in  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of 
Columbia,  under  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Blanchet,  titulary.  Three 
years  later  a Jesuit,  Father  Nobiti,  went  as  far  north  as 
Babine  Lake-  In  1847  Rt-  Rev-  M.  Demers,  Bishop  of 
Vancouver,  called  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  already 
working  in  Oregon,  to  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia. 
These  missionaries  founded  a mission  in  Okanagan  in 
1859.  About  this  time,  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Cariboo  district,  the  city  of  New  Westmin- 
ster was  founded  on  the  estuary  of  the  Fraser,  and  here 
the  Oblates  organized  a central  mission  in  1860,  followed 
by  St.  Mary’s  Mission,  60  miles  inland,  in  1863,  from  which 
they  evangelized  the  lower  Fraser  Indians  and  the  Sechelts 
and  the  Squamish  of  the  Coast. 

Father  L.  J.  d’Herbomez,  O.M.I.,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Melitopolis  9th  October,  1864,  and  appointed  to 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  British  Columbia,  which  included 
the  mainland  from  49  degrees  to  60  degrees  N.  lat.  In 
1867  he  established  a mission  300  miles  north  of  New 
Westminster  at  William’s  Lake  for  twenty-two  reserves  of 
Shushwap,Chilcotin,and  Carrier  Indians,  and  in  1873  another 
mission,  600  miles  north,  at  Stewart’s  Lake,  for  thirteen 
villages  of  Babines,  Sekanais,  Nahanais,  and  Skeenas.  In 
1876  the  Kootenay  mission  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  was 
founded  for  thirteen  bands  of  Kootenays,  and  Okanagans, 
and  in  1878  Kamloops  Mission,  250  miles  east  of  New 
Westminster,  was  established  for  twelve  villages  of 
Nicolas,  Shushwaps  and  Thompsons.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  influx  of  eastern  Canadians,  Americans  and  British 
a pro-cathedral  was  built  in  1861  at  New  Westminster, 
a college  in  1866,  a hospital  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  and  an  Academy  for  girls  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Ann.  In  twenty-five  years  Bishop  d’Her- 
bomez, assisted  by  pioneer  Oblates.  mostly  from  France, 
completed  the  conversion  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Coast 
and  interior,  built  chapels  for  each  band,  and  established 
three  industrial  schools. 

At  the  death  of  Bishop  d’Herbomez,  3rd  June,  1890, 
Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Durieu,  O.M.I.,  who  had  been  appointed 
Bishop  of  Marcopolis  and  coadjutor,  24th  October,  1875, 
took  charge.  The  vicariate  was  made  the  Diocese  of  New 
Westminster  by  a Brief  of  Leo  XHL,  dated  2nd  September, 
1890.  The  regime  of  Bishop  Durieu  was  characterized  by 


a rare  insight  and  Apostolic  gifts;  his  strict  discipline  en- 
abled the  Indian  tribes  to  resist  the  contaminating  influence 
of  the  invading  logger  and  miner  to  a degree  that  makes 
their  annals  reminiscent  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Faith. 
In  the  nine  years  of  his  episcopate,  churches  were  built 
in  the  mining  districts  at  Fernie,  Cranbrook,  Greenwood, 
Nelson,  Revelstoke,  Sandan,  Rossland,  and  also  at  Vernon, 
Lumby  and  Kelowna.  In  1887  he  erected  a church,  a 
hospital  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  and  St. 
Ann’s  Academy,  in  the  growing  railroad  terminal  city  of 
Vancouver.  Father  Augustin  Dontenwill,  O.M.I.,  born 
at  Bishwiller,  Strasbourg,  4th  June,  1857,  ordained  May  30, 
1885,  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Permanicopolis  and  co- 
adjutor, 22nd  August,  1897,  succeeding  to  the  see  1st  June, 
1899.  He  carried  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  giving 
special  attention  to  educational  needs,  and  established  a 
Catholic  weekly,  a Children’s  Aid  Society,  an  orphanage 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  an  Academy  at 
Nelson,  and  hospitals  at  Greenwood  and  Rossland  in  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Peace.  He  also  erected  a 
monumental  church  at  Vancouver,  and  three  parish 
churches  in  the  suburbs. 

On  June  25th,  1903,  a separate  ecclesiastical  province 
was  formed  in  British  Columbia,  with  Victoria  as  metro- 
politan see,  and  Most  Rev.  Bertram  Orth  was  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Victoria.  By  a Brief,  dated  7th  September, 
1908,  that  part  of  the  diocese  north  of  Degree  54  N.  lat.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  was  added  to  the 
Yukon  Vicariate,  and  Bishop  Dontenwill  was  appointed 
first  Archbishop  of  Vancouver,  Victoria  receding  to  the 
status  of  suffragan  diocese.  On  20th  September,  1908,  he 
was  elected  Superior  General  of  the  Oblate  Congregation, 
and  resigned  the  Archbishopric  21st  September,  1908,  being 
appointed  later  titular  Archbishop  of  Ptolemais,  and  since 
then  resident  at  Rome.  Rt.  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  Bishop  of 
St.  George’s  Newfoundland,  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Vancouver,  and  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity, 
January,  1910.  Since  his  arrival  in  Vancouver,  six  par- 
ochial churches  and  five  mission  chapels  have  been  erected, 
and  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  placed  in  charge  of 
the  higher  education  of  girls  in  Vancouver. 

Archbishop  McNeil  was  born  in  Hillsborough,  Nova 
Scotia,  23rd  November,  1851.  He  is  a son  of  the  late 
Malcolm  McNeil  and  Ellen  Meagher,  was  educated  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  and  the  Propaganda,  Rome.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1879,  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College  in  1880,  became  rector  of  the  college 
in  1884,  and  Bishop  of  Nilopolis  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
St.  George’s,  Newfoundland,  in  1891.  He  was  consecrated 
at  Antigonish,  20th  October,  1895.  His  Grace  was  trans- 
ferred to  Toronto,  July,  1912,  and  here  we  quote  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  B.  C.  Orphans’  Friend  of  that  date; 

THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TORONTO 

It  is  but  a little  over  two  years  since  the  Most  Rev. 
Neil  McNeil,  D.D.,  who  has  now  been  promoted  to  the 
premier  see  of  English-speaking  Canada,  came  to  Van- 
couver as  its  Archbishop.  The  situation  which  faced  him 
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THE  VERY  REVEREND  J.  WELCH,  O.M.I. 

was  one  that  would  have  disheartened  a man  of  less  courage 
and  resource-  He  came  an  utter  stranger  from  an  obscure 
see  more  than  four  thousand  miles  away.  He  knew  no  one 
in  Vancouver,  and  no  one  knew  him.  He  had  neither  a 
church  of  his  own,  nor  a house,  nor  the  means  of  building 
either.  Everything  had  to  be  done  with  borrowed  money. 
Quietly,  but  determinedly,  he  set  himself  to  his  appointed 
task,  and  though  so  short  an  interval  of  time  has  since 
elapsed,  the  work  he  has  achieved  is  such  as  to  challenge 
our  admiration.  He  has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
metropolitan  see  on  broad  and  enduring  lines.  Every  be- 
ginning is  proverbially  difficult,  and  the  greater  the  under- 
taking the  greater  the  difficulty.  The  initial  difficulties  of 
the  situation  in  Vancouver  have  been  overcome.  The  plans 
of  the  new  archdiocese  have  been  drawn,  the  foundations 
have  been  laid,  and  much  of  the  material  is  on  the  ground. 
The  one  who  succeeds  him  in  the  see  will  build  on  the 
foundations  that  he  has  laid,  and  carry  out  the  plans  that 
he  has  devised. 

The  transfer  of  the  Archbishop  to  Toronto  is  a distinct 
and  grievous  loss  to  all  of  us.  We  can  ill  spare  in  this 
young  and  rapidly-growing  West  a man  of  his  all-round 
ability,  his  foresight,  his  sound  judgment,  his  tact,  his 
faculty  for  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way.  Too  often  people  only  learn  to  realize  the 
value  of  a man  when  they  have  lost  him.  However  it  be, 
our  loss  is  Toronto’s  gain,  and,  paradoxical  though  it  be, 
may  prove  also  our  own  gain  in  the  long  run.  For  we 
shall  share  in  the  fullest  measure  the  benefits  which  his 
personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  our  needs  will  enable 
him  to  bestow  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour  through  such 
potent  agencies  for  good  as  the  Catholic  Church  Extension 
and  the  new  Seminary  for  the  English-speaking  Catholics 
of  Canada. 


Rt.  Rev.  Timothy  Casey,  Bishop  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  succeeded  Archbisho])  McNeil  in  the  See  of 
Vancouver.  Archbishop  Casey  was  born  on  February  20th, 
1862,  at  Flumeridge,  Charlotte  County,  New  Brunswick. 

His  education  was  begun  at  St.  Stephen’s  Grammar 
School,  and  continued  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Memram- 
cook.  N.B-  When  later  he  decided  to  study  for  the  holy 
priesthood  the  future  Archbishop  of  Vancouver  made  his 
theological  course  at  the  renowned  Laval  University,  from 
which  institution  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1899. 

Archbishop  Casey  was  ordained  priest  on  June  29, 
1886,  and  his  first  appointment  was  as  curate  at  Frederic- 
ton. Later  he  became  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese,  and  finally  pastor  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church,  Fredericton.  All  of  these  positions  he  filled  with 
distinction,  and  when  in  1899  the  late  Bishop  Sweeney  of 
St.  John,  finding  the  cares  of  the  diocese  too  great  for 
him,  asked  Rome  to  give  him  an  assistant,  the  Holy  See, 
recognizing  the  worth  of  the  pastor  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  ap- 
pointed him  on  September  30,  1899,  Bishop  of  Utina,  and 
coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  John,  with  right  of  succession.  He 
was  consecrated  at  St.  John  on  February  11,  1900,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  John  on  March  25,  1901. 

His  Grace  has  accomplished  much  in  the  twelve 
months  during  which  he  has  ruled  the  archdiocese.  What 
may  be  termed  his  greatest  work  was  the  impetus  he  gave 
to  the  progress  of  the  B.  C.  Western  Catholic,  the  Arch- 
diocesan official  organ,  which,  from  a small,  eight-page 
sheet,  has  risen  to  a closely-printed,  twelve-page  paper, 
whose  matter  is  frequently  reproduced  by  Canadian  and 
American  exchanges.  As  the  paper  is  now  produced,  it 
contains  double  the  reading  and  advertising  matter  of 
the  1912  sheets.  By  the  creation  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Hol}^  Rosary  into  his  Pro-Cathedral,  His  Grace 
has  placed  the  archdiocese  on  a higher  plane,  and  the  arch- 
diocesan gift  of  his  present  Shaughnessy  Heights  residence 
proves  that  the  various  people  of  the  archdiocese  revere 
and  esteem  their  Chief  Pastor.  During  the  year.  His  Grace 
has  penetrated  places  never  before  honored  by  the  presence 
of  a Bishop,  and  his  genial  personality  has  done  much  to 
draw  still  closer  priests  and  people.  The  year  has  seen 
great  progress  in  education,  and  the  division  of  teaching 
between  the  St.  Ann  Sisters  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  is  welcomed  by  all.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
every  parish  in  the  huge  territory  over  which  the  Arch- 
bishop rules  is  in  good  condition,  and  priests  and  people 
are  loyally  co-operating  for  the  spread  of  Catholicity.  The 
Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society  has  been  a subject  of  deep 
interest  to  His  Grace,  and  the  dawn  of  1914,  thanks  to  his 
efforts,  is  likely  to  witness  a revolution  of  former  methods, 
which  were  neither  satisfactory  in  finance  or  organization. 
In  future,  the  Society  will  be  an  archdiocesan  institution 
in  reality,  instead  of  in  mere  name,  and  each  parish  will 
be  directed  to  contribute  annually  to  its  funds.  Last,  but 
far  from  least  in  archdiocesan  work,  must  be  mentioned 
the  Catholic  Union,  which,  with  but  a few  months  of  life, 
has  taken  firm  hold  in  every  parish  in  Greater  Vancouver. 
Its  mere  existence  has  already  done  good  to  Catholics, 
whose  influence  and  numbers  on  the  electoral  roles  will, 
in  future,  and  where  necessary,  be  used  to  deal  with  public 
vilifiers  of  the  Church  and  for  obtaining  justice  and  fair 
play  to  our  co-religionists.  Fraternally,  the  year  1913  has 
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^VERY  opportunity  that  any  of  the  old  Hudson’s  Bay  Trade  Posts  ever 
offered  to  the  investor,  on  the  coming  of  the  first  railroad,  is  now  offered 
at  Fort  Fraser.  This  old  trade  post  will  have  a railroad  this  summer,  and 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  largest  and  best  agricultural  fields  in  British  Colum- 
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witnessed  rapid  strides.  The  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Foresters  and  the  Hibernians  have  been  largely  increased 
in  membership  and  the  athletic  training  of  our  boys  and 
young  men  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the  Catholic 
Athletic  Club.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  scheme  for 
the  protection  of  stranger  Catholic  girls  in  Vancouver,  and 
in  the  near  future  we  trust  to  see  a suitable  home  provided 
for  the  business  girl,  where  she  can  have  every  home  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  free  from  assaults  on  her  virtue  and 
religion.  In  looking  back  on  1913,  we  shall  class  it  as  a 
year  of  “spade  work,”  and  from  now  we  shall  progress  on 


New  Westminster.  It  was  also  Father  Fouquet,  O.M.I., 
who  founded  another  mission  thirty  miles  farther  up  the 
Fraser,  at  St.  Mary’s  Mission.  These  two  estal)lishments 
were  intended  as  centres  of  civilization  for  the  five  thou- 
sand Indians  scattered  along  the  l)anks  of  the  great 
waterway. 

The  first  Indian  school  was  started  l)y  the  Fathers  at 
St.  Mary’s  Mission  in  1862,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Rev.  Father  Gendre.  It  is  still  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  principal  means  of  civilizing  the 
Indians,  for  whose  sole  benefit  it  was  established. 


ARCHBISHOP’S  HOUSE,  SHAUGHNESSY  HEIGHTS,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


safe  and  sure  lines,  always  keeping  before  us  the  motto 
of  every  Catholic  : “One  God,  one  Faith,  one  Church. 

OBLATES  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

When,  in  1857,  the  Oblates  were  called  to  British 
Columbia,  the  headquarters  for  their  missions  were  trans- 
ferred from  Olympia  to  Esquimalt,  near  Victoria,  on  Van- 
couver Island,  and  as  opportunity  al'owed,  the  Fathers 
gradually  withdrew  from  their  missions  on  the  Sound  and 
began  to  labor  with  undiminished  zeal  in  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Modeste  Demers,  titular  of  Vancouver  Island.  His 
diocese  then  comprised  the  whole  of  what  is  known  as 
British  Columbia. 

From  Esquimalt  as  a centre.  Rev.  Father  d’Herbomez, 
afterwards  Bishop  d’Herbomez,  directed  the  various  mis- 
sions and  supplied  both  the  mainland  and  the  island  with 
Fathers  and  Brothers.  The  mission  on  Okanagan  Lake 
was  founded  in  1859,  and  at  that  time  the  only  inhabitants 
were  half-naked  savages,  who  led  a miserable  life.  In 
1860  the  Rev.  Father  Fouquet,  O.M.I.,  established  the  first 
mission  on  the  Fraser  River,  in  a small  village,  which  had 
been  built  by  the  earliest  white  settlers,  who  had  been 
attracted  there  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  in  1850. 
This  village  has  since  developed  into  the  thriving  town  of 


In  August,  1863,  Father  Pandosy  was  sent  with  a 
companion  to  start  a mission  at  Fort  Rupert,  on  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Vancouver  Island,  for  the  conversion 
of  a numerous  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Kwakiols.  They 
were  a most  degraded,  immoral  and  brutal  race,  who,  to 
their  great  misfortune,  had  come  in  contact  with  un- 
scrupulous white  traders  before  being  visited  by  the  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  The  result  was  that  the  missionaries’ 
teaching  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  to  this  day  those  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  are  lost  alike  to  civilization  and  religion. 

In  the  meantime.  Bishop  Demers  had  taken  steps  to 
divide  his  immense  diocese.  It  was  his  wish  to  erect  the 
mainland  into  a separate  vicariate,  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  reserving  to  himself  the 
Island  of  Vancouver.  This  plan  was  approved  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  who  appointed  Rev.  Father  d’Herbomez  Vicar 
Apostolic,  by  bull  dated  the  14th  of  December,  1863.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  1864,  at  Victoria,  the  Rev.  Father 
d’Herbomez  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Melitopolis,  an 
extinct  Eastern  see,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he 
took  possession  of  his  vicariate  by  fixing  his  residence  in 
New  Westminster. 

The  acce])tance  of  this  extensive  field  of  labor  resulted 
in  the  Oblates  concentrating  all  their  efforts  on  the  main- 
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land.  They  had  gradually  to  relinquish  their  missions  on 
Vancouver  Island  to  attend,  as  much  as  their  limited  means 
and  numbers  would  permit,  to  the  newly  erected  vicariate. 
Then  St.  Louis’  College,  founded  in  Victoria  in  1863,  trans- 
ferred in  1866  its  teaching  staff  to  New  Westminster,  where 
it  became,  especially  in  the  early  days,  an  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  white  population. 

The  interior  of  British  Columbia  is  a country  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  one  mountain  range  after  another. 
On  many  of  the  peaks  there  is  perpetual  snow ; in  the  north 
the  winters  are  severe  and  the  snow  lies  long  in  the  valleys. 
In  the  60’s  there  were  few  roads,  and  the  only  means  of 
access  to  many  of  the  tribes  was  by  the  rivers  and  by 
Indian  trails  through  the  forests.  At  the  present  day  tra- 
vellers are  with  reason  impressed  by  the  stupendous 
scener}^,  by  the  view  of  river  and  mountain,  of  glacier  and 
waterfall,  which  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn ; but  far 
different  thoughts  were  awakened  by  these  scenes  in  the 
minds  of  the  missionaries.  What  now  delights  the  eye  then 
presented  one  obstacle  after  another  to  be  overcome  before 
the  Indians  could  be  evangelized. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  and  after  great  sacrifices  and 
privations,  missions  were  established  at  William’s  Lake  in 
1867;  at  Stuart’s  Lake,  in  the  far  north,  in  1873 ; in  Koote- 
nay, at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Province  in  1876;  and  at  Kamloops  in  1878- 

Around  William’s  Lake  the  different  tribes  are  the 
Shushwap,  the  Chilcotin,  the  Carriers ; at  Stuart’s  Lake  are 
the  Babines,  the  Seckanais,  the  Nahanais  and  the  Skeenas. 
The  Kootenay  Indians  are  found  on  Kootenay  Lake,  Winde- 
mere  Lake  and  Fort  Steele,  and  the  Okanagans  on  the 
shores  of  Okanagan  Lake.  Coming  north  again,  we  find  the 
Nicolas,  the  Shushwaps  and  the  Thompsons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kamloops.  Along  the  southern  or  lower  part 
of  the  Fraser  River  are  numerous  settlements  of  Indians, 
known  under  the  generic  name  of  Stallos,  or  River  Indians. 
Like  those  already  mentioned,  they  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  tribes,  each  having  its  distinctive  name,  taken  gen- 
erally from  some  lake  or  river,  such  as  the  Harrison,  the 
Douglas,  the  Coquitlam  and  the  Lillooet.  The  Coast 
Indians  are  also  subdivided  into  many  tribes,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Squamish,  at  North  Vancouver,  False 
Creek,  Seymour  Creek  and  Squamish  River ; the  Sechelts, 
at  Sechelt;  the  Tloos  and  the  Tliamin,  at  Bute  Inlet.  All 
these  tribes  received  their  knowledge  of  Christianity  from 
the  Oblate  Fathers,  among  whom  we  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  Bishops  d’Herbomez  and  Durieu,  Fathers 
Chirouse,  Sr.,  Pandosy,  Jayol,  Baudre,  Lejacq,  Blanchet, 
Fouquet,  Richard,  Marchal,  McGuckin,  Coccola,  Lejeune, 
Morice,  Carion,  Horris,  Peytavin,  Chirouse,  Jr.,  and  Guer- 
tin ; Brothers  Surel,  Vernet  and  Burns. 

The  labors  and  zeal  of  these  pioneers  of  the  Gospel 
were  crowned  with  success,  for  they  have  converted  over 
15,000  natives,  who  for  piety  and  regularity  of  life  are 
behind  no  other  neophytes  ;■  while  for  industry  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  country,  they  are  second  to  none. 
They  are  self-supporting,  and  compare  favorably  in  skill 
and  intelligence  with  the  natives  of  any  other  part  of  the 
American  continent.  They  have  their  defects,  no  doubt, 
and  it  requires  heroic  patience  and  devotedness  to  handle 
them  with  success,  but  to  their  credit  it  must  be  said  they 
have,  since  their  conversion,  given  very  little  trouble  to 
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the  authorities  and  have  advanced  in  civilization  in  propor- 
tion to  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  religion.  This  result  is  most  striking  when 
it  is  contrasted  with  the  degraded  condition  of  pagan  In- 
dians who  still  resist  the  call  to  Christianity.  The  labors 
of  the  Oblate  Fathers  among  the  various  Indian  tribes, 
though  done  in  a quiet,  unostentatious  way,  cannot  be 
overestimated,  when  it  is  considered  how,  through  their 
untiring  and  self-sacrificing  efforts,  they  practically  solved 
the  Indian  problem,  which  has  perplexed  the  Canadian 
Government  and  has  caused  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  the  United  States  authorities. 

The  work  of  conversion,  however,  was  far  from  being 
an  easy  one.  The  success  of  the  Oblates  is  due,  after  the 
grace  of  God,  to  their  indomitable  .zeal  and  self-sacrifice- 
When  there  was  question  of  the  salvation  of  souls  they 
shrank  from  no  humiliation  and  from  no  hardship.  They 
suffered  hunger  and  cold ; they  travelled  thousands  of  miles 
on  foot,  and  in  canoes,  over  land,  and  sea,  and  rivers. 
Often  they  lived  under  the  tent  and  in  the  hut  of  the 
miserable  Indian,  and  partook  of  his  coarse  and  uninviting 
fare  without  manifesting  repugnance  or  disgust,  thus  mak- 
ing him  feel  that  they  loved  him,  and  had  come  to  his 
country,  not  in  search  of  furs  or  gold,  but  solely  to  further 
his  eternal,  and  even  temporal  interests.  In  this  charity 
and  devotedness  lies  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Oblate 
Fathers. 

No  sketch  of  the  labors  of  the  Oblates  among  the 
British  Columbia  Indians  can  be  written  without  a grate- 
ful reference  to  him  who,  under  God,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  wonderful  results  accomplished,  viz.,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Durieu,  O.M.I.,  Bishop  of  New  Westminster. 
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His  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  Indians 
kd  him  to  elaborate  his 
famous  system  of  dealing 
with  them.  The  Indians 
on  this  continent  have 
their  own  ways  of  think- 
ing and  of  judging,  en- 
tirely different  from  ours. 
To  try  to  win  their  hearts 
to  Christianity,  and  ren- 
der them  cai)able  of  un- 
derstanding and  fulfilling 
their  moral  obligations  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of 
parochial  direction,  would 
inevitably  spell  disaster. 
The  Indian  has  very  little 
control  over  his  passions, 
and  consequently  must  be 
handled  with  firmness 
and  prudence,  and  the 
missionary  must  a i m 
above  the  mark  in  order 
to  reach  it  at  all.  Upon 
this  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian’s character.  Bishop 
Durieu  based  his  missionary  system.  In  every  tribe  he 
found  a chief.  But  something  more  was  requisite  for  the 
good  government  of  the  community.  The  hands  of  the  chief 
must  be  strengthened  by  the  co-operation  of  a body  of 
men  invested  with  due  authority.  Accordingly  the  Bishop 
appointed  Watchmen,  who  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  “the 
eyes  of  the  chief,”  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  a 
general  supervision,  and  to  admonish  and  reprove  as  occa- 
sion might  arise.  He  also  established  a small  force  of 
policemen.  They  were  “the  arms  of  the  chief”  to  assist 
in  maintaining  law  and  order,  and  to  take  care  that  orders 
passed  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  were  duly  enforced. 
He  furthermore  chose  in  each  tribe  “a  Eucharistic  Watch- 
man.” This  position  was  one  of  much  confidence  and 
grave  responsibility.  The  Eucharistic  Watchman  virtu- 
ally replaces  the  priest  when  absent.  Ele  comforts  the 
weak  and  afflicted,  visits  the  sick  and  prepares  them  for 
death.  He  stirs  up  the  lukewarm  and  raises  up  the  fallen 
by  kind  words,  or  by  the  imposition  of  a salutary  penance 
which  may  take  the  form  of  a moral  or  corporal  punishment. 

This  missionary  system  of  Bishop  Durieu  is  still  in 
vogue.  It  has  done  immense  good,  and  to  it  is  largely  due 
the  stability  and  perseverance  of  the  Indians. 

While  attending  to  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  the  Oblate 
Fathers  did  not  neglect  the  white  population  which  began 
to  settle  in  the  Province  during  the  ’sixties.  Parishes  were 
established  in  various  centres  which  today  are  in  a flourish- 
ine  condition.  A college  for  boys  was  opened  at  New 
Westminster,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  only  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  whole  Province.  Boarding  and  day 
schools  for  girls  were  entrusted  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann, 
the  pioneer  teaching  order  in  British  Columbia,  whose 
Academies  in  Vancouver,  New  Westminster  and  Kamloops 
have  done  such  splendid  work  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 


education.  In  Nelson  the  Sisters  of  St.  Jose])h  of  Peace 
have  also  conducted  very  successfully  for  a numl)er  of 
years  a boarding  and  day  school.  The  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence devote  themselves  with  their  well-known  zeal  and 
ability  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  Vancouver, 
New  Westminster  and  Cranbrook,  while  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Peace  are  doing  similar  work  at  Rossland  and 
Greenwood.  Nor  have  the  orphans  1)een  forgotten.  The 
Sisters  of  Providence  have  erected  a magnificent  new  brick 
building  at  New  Westminster,  where  they  bestow  the 
most  devoted  care  upon  the  unfortunate  little  children 
bereaved  of  father  and  mother.  Another  benevolent  insti- 
tution which  has  done  and  is  still  doing  good  w'ork  is  “The 
Monastery,”  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady 
of  Charity,  in  Vancouver.  These  self-sacrificing  women 
are  nobly  following  the  example  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
befriending  and  caring  for  girls  and  young  women  from 
different  parts  of  the  Province. 


The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Augustin  Dontenwill 


The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Dontenwill,  Bishop  of 
New  Westminster,  1899;  Archbishop  of  Vancouver.  1903; 
now  Superior  General  of  the  Oblate  Congregation  and 
titular  Archbishop  of  Ptolemais,  with  residence  in  Rome. 


VERY  REVEREND  J.  ALTHOFF,  V.G. 
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ROBERT  HAMILTON 


Cable  Address:  “ HAMILVAN,  VANCOUVER.” 

Codes  Used:  A.B.C.  4lh  Edition,  Bedford  McNeill,  Western  Union 


CHAS.  N.  CORNELL 


ROBT.  HAMILTON  & CO. 

Saw  Mill,  Woodworking,  Iron  working  and  all  kinds  of  Modern  Milling 

MACHINERY 

Engines,  Boilers,  Water  Wheels,  Etc.  Induced  Draft  Plants 

Warehouse:  Corner  Beach  and  Hornby  Streets,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Telephone  Seymour  383 

REPRESENTING: 

The  Goldie  & McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd.,  Galt,  Ont,  Boilers,  Engines,  Etc.  SUITE  614-615-616  BANK  OF  OTTAWA  BLDG. 

Sheldon’s  Limited,  Galt,  Ont.,  Induced  Draft  Plants,  Fans,  Blowers.  Etc. 

M,  Beatty  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ont.,  Hoisting  Machinery,  602  Hastings  Street  West 

The  E.  Long  Manufacturing  Co.,  Orillia,  Ont.,  Saw  Mill  Machinery. 

The  Frost  Manufacturing  Co.,  Galesburg,  111.,  High  Grade  Steam  Engines,  Etc.  VANCOUVER  R C 

S.  Morgan  Smith  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Etc.  ’ 


BUTTER-NUT 


BREAD 


PURE  DELICIOUS 
HEALTHFUL 


PART  OF  OUR  OVEN  SYSTEM 


Made  and  Delivered 
by  Our  Sanitary  and 
Up -to -Date  System 


RAMSAY  & PINCHIN 

PHONE  FAIRMONT  443 

34-66  Lansdowne  Avenue  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


WESTERN  PRESS,  LIMITED 

^Jrtnlers  anb  JJuhIfshers 


FINE  JOB  PRINTING 

^ A SPECIALTY 


Printers  and  Publishers  of  the  B.  C.  WESTERN  CATHOLIC. 
Circulates  Among  6o,ooo  Catholics  in  British  Columbia. 

Issued  Weekly.  $1.^0  Per  Year  in  Advance. 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  Archdiocese. 


323  CORDOVA  ST.  WEST 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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VANCOUVER,  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST 

By  JILFRED  BUCKLEY,  M.A. 


Vancouver,  the  Wonder  of  Nations, 

The  Lions  keep  guard  at  thy  gate. 

Behind  thee  a land  rich  with  promise 
For  the  hands  of  thy  sons  lies  i.n  wait; 

Take  hold  of  thy  duty  with  fervor, 

Achieve  thy  great  aims  with  a zest, 

Vancouver,  the  Gateway  of  Empire! 

Vancouver,  the  Queen  of  the  West! 

— R.  W.  Holland. 

It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  “The  Red,  White  and  Blue,” 
sometimes  by  two  to  three  hundred  men,  after  a comfort- 
able lunch  for  which  each  man  had  paid.  There  are  no 
intoxicating  wines  to  be  had,  and  the  only  licence  allowed 
is  of  the  poetic  order.  If  poetic  licence  were  vetoed  then 
few  songs  would  be  sung;'  the  patriot  would  be  dumb  and 
the  lover  tongue-tied.  Each  man  who  sings  this  song  at 
the  Progress  Club  gatherings  knows  that  V ancouver  is  not 
beyond  criticism ; each  man  probably  takes  part  in  this 
criticism  and  has  a patent  nostrum  for  making  the  City 
Beautiful,  but  each  man  knows  also  how  much  there  is  to 
be  proud  of  in  Vancouver;  the  incomparable  beauty  of  its 
setting,  the  glorious  Stanley  Park,  the  winding  bays  and 
headlands  and  inlets  of  the  shore  line,  the  mountains  with 

Their  mighty  grandeur  jewelled  oft 
With  valley,  lake  and  stream. 

The  magnificent  business  blocks,  with  abundance  of  light 
and  room  for  those  who  work  in  them,  and  the  many  tree 
lined  and  grass  bordered  streets  that  form  so  delightful  a 
contrast  to  the  hard  and  rigid  streets  of  European  towns. 
The  reasonable  man  knows  these  things,  and  is  thankful 
for  them,  and  if  he  speaks  of  the  immeasurable  commercial 
possibilities  of  Vancouver  he  knows  that  he  is  speaking 
the  truth. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

But  the  keener  a man’s  civic  pride  the  more  the 
duty  is  laid  upon  him  of  constructive  criticism.  Neces- 
sarily so.  If  the  city  is  beautiful  he  desires  to  keep  it  so; 
if  it  is  not  he  desires  to  make  it  so,  and  the  introduction  of 
ugliness,  greed,  vice  and  squalor  makes  him  a fighter.  The 
constructive  critic  is  the  very  best  type  of  citizen.  He 
wishes  to  destroy  only  what  is  bad  in  order  that  something 
better  may  be  put  in  its  place.  The  constructive  critic 


within  a city  is  not  at  all  to  be  feared,  but  the 
carpet-bagger,  the  man  who  pays  a flying  visit 
and  gets  his  information  from  the  casual  railway 
acquaintance,  and  the  disappointed  and  embit- 
tered resident,  and  goes  back  to  tell  his  tale  of 
woe,  often  is. 

THE  VISITOR  AS  CRITIC 

Vancouver  has  been  of  late  years  much  in  European 
limelight,  and  the  collection  of  opinions  of  visitors  such  as 
lies  before  me  now,  makes  very  interesting  reading.  The 
British  Postmaster-General  has  gone  back  home  after  a 
tour  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  has  told  his  people 
that  the  feature  of  his  trip  that  impressed  him  most  was 
the  degree  of  development  in  the  western  cities.  '“I  had  ex- 
pected to  find,”  he  said,  “at  least,  remote  towns  bearing 
the  marks  of  hastily  created  civic  communities,  with  badly 
paved  roads,  unlighted  streets  and  ramshackle  public 
buildings.  On  the  contrary,  although  their  growth  has 
been  a matter  of  very  few  years,  they  all  provided  them- 
selves with  many  miles  of  admirably  laid  out  roads,  with 
adequate  sewerage,  water  and  lighting  systems  and  well 
equipped  schools  and  really  splendid  public  buildings.” 
“There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Vancouver  that  I 
can  see,”  says  Mr.  Charles  T.  Hall,  the  millionaire  timber 
operator  of  Montgomery,  Vermont.  “You  are  going  ahead 
wonderfully,  more  than  you  really  know  yourselves.” 

Regarding  the  financial  stringency  Mr.  A.  E.  Holt, 
General  Manager  of  the  Royal  Trust  Company,  Montreal, 
states  that  “Canadian  municipal  debentures  are  as  good 
as  wheat.  They  ought  to  sell  better,  and  will,  as  money 
becomes  easier.” 

Mr.  L.  Zuckermandel,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Manager  of 
the  Schlesinger-Erier  company  of  bankers,  declares  that 
“Canadian  municipal  bonds  deserve  to  be  known  as  being 
among  the  soundest  securities  on  the  market.” 

OTHER  STORIES 

Testimony  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  there  are  other  stories  that  find  their  way  into  foreign 
papers  so  grossly  untrue  and  unfair  that  some  notice  has 


WATER  FRONT,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heaters,  Enamelware 
Tinware,  Aluminumware,  Nickel-plated  Ware,  Cutlery 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Stanley  Planes,  Maypole  Hammers 
Disston  Saws  and  Tools  of  all  kinds 
Locks  and  Trimmings  of  Every  Description 
Contractors’  Supplies,  Bapco  Paints 
Stains  and  Varnishes,  Boeckh  Brushes 
Lawn  Fencing,  Garden  Barrows,  Lawn  Mowers,  Etc. 

Since  we  have  amalgamated  we  have  turned  the  Island 
stand  into  what  is  now  the  finest  hardware  store  in 
Canada  of  its  size:,  and  having  retained  the  most  capable 
assistants  from  each  store  are  assured  that  for  variety  of 
stock,  price  and  delivery  we  are  unexcelled  with  un- 
equalled courtesy  and  service.  Your  visit  to  our  hand- 
some store  is  solicited. 

Sole  Agents  for*‘ Lorain”  and  ”Buck”  Ranges  and  Sargent's  Builders'  Hardware. 

B.  C.  HARDWARE  CO.,  Ltd. 

island  hardware  CO. 

717  FORT  STREET  Phone  82  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


R C.  APPLES  AGAIN  IVIN 

IMPORTANT  AWARDS 

Hon.  J.  H.  Turner,  ageint-general  in  London  for  British 
Columbia,  cabled  Sir  Richard  McBride  on  the  14th  No- 
vember that  the  biggest  awards  offered  had  been  won  by 
British  Columbia,  m open  competition  at  Sheffield  and 
Edinburgh,  for  display  of  apples. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  British  Columbia  fruit  inspector, 
states  that  British  Columbia  apples  are  in  big  demand,  and 
that  100  car  loads  could  have  been  sold  now,  had  they 
been  obtainable. 

The  United  States  fruit  growers  filled  the  orders. 
British  Columbia  fruit  growers  and  prospective  fruit 
growers  act  promptly,  and  enlarge  your  orchard  plans. 

We  can  supply  you  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  tree  stock, 
to  suit  the  special  climatic  conditions  of  each  district. 

Our  prices  for  fruit  tree  stock  this  year  are  cheaper 
by  nearly  one-half  than  heretofore  offered  to  British  Col- 
umbia fruit  growers,  viz.,  $8  to  $12  per  100;  all  grown 
in  our  own  province,  such  as  Jonathan,  Spitzenberg,  Bald- 
win, Northern  Spy,  and  more,  than  twenty  other  choice 
varieties. 

Patronize  home  production,  and  m,akei  our  province  the 
fruit  granary  of  the  West. 

Don’t  forget  the  beautifying  of  your  home  plot.  In 
our  stock  of  over  100,000  we  can  meet  the  most  cultured 
and  aesthetic  taste,  to  make  home  environments  a centre; 
of  beauty;  evergreen  stock,  shade,  trees,  roses,  flowering 
shrubbery,  bulbs,  flowering  plants  etc.  Catalogues  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Holly  for  hedges,  up  to  12  inches,  $20  per  100,  and 
privet,  2y2  feet,  $30  per  1,000;  laurel  2 to  2j4  feet,  $20  to 
$25  pe:r  100.  Order  your  floral  design  work  from  us. 

ROYAL  NURSERIES,  LIMITED 

Head  Office: 

710  Dominion  Bldg,  207  Hastings,  St.  W.  Phone  Sey.  5556 
Store:  2410  Granville  Street  Phone  Bay  view  1926 

Nurseries  at  Royal,  on  the  B.C.E.  Railway,  Eburne  branch, 
two  miles  from  the  city  limits  Phone  Eburne  43 


DAVID  NUNN  J.  HERBERT  CLEGG 

Res.  Phone  Sey.  8591  L Res.  Phone  Fair.  2054 

JOHN  THOMSON,  Winnipeg 


Nunn,  Thomson  & Clegg 

jfuneral  Itrrrtors  ait& 
iEmbalmera 

PHONE  SEYMOUR  7653  DAY  OR  NIGHT 

Prompt,  Courteous  and  Personal  Attention 
to  Every  Detail.  Moderate  Charges. 


520  RICHARDS  STREET  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Why  Are  People  Seeking  Employment ? 

We  employ,  when  factory  is  running  steadily,  about 
sixty  people;  our  pay  roll  is  about  $3,500.00  per  month. 

We  should  employ  at  least  six  hundred  people,,  and 
our  pay  roll  should  be,  $35,000.00  per  month.  T'he  reason 
we  are  not,  is,  because  the  people  of  British  Columbia 
are  blind  to  their  own  interests. 

Real  Estate  Speculation  in  British  Columbia  is  as 
de,ad  as  Julius  Caesar’s  Dog.  What  is  going  to  take  its 
place? 

INDUSTRIES  INDUSTRIES  INDUSTRIES 

Wake  up,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizens  of  British  Columbia, 
it  remains  with  you  to  say  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
good  times  in  B.  C.  or  not. 

Clergymen  should  preach  from  the  Pulpits  of  this 
Province  that  the  Salvation  of  this  Province  is  the  Loyal 
Support  by  the  Citizens  of  its  own  Products — and  among 
the  best  of  them  are 

NATIONAL  BISCUITS  AND  HAIDA  CHOCOLATES 

made  in  Vancouver  by  B.  C.  People. 

Think  about  it.  Talk  about  it.  Preach  about  it. 
Industries  patronized  and  loyally  supported  is  the* 
Solution.  What  are  you  doing? 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  & CONFECTION  CO.,  LTD. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Balderston's  Valley  Dairy 

MILK  CREAM  BUTTER  BUTTERMILK 


Clarified  and  Pasteurized  Milk  automatically  sealed  in  sterilized  bottles,  assuring  absolute 
cleanliness  and  purity.  Milk  by  machinery  and  modern  methods.  Absolutely  no  hand- 
ling. Approved  by  Vancouver  Medical  Association.  Recommended  by  physicians 

Phone  Bay.  553  1569  Sixth  Avenue  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
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BATHING  SCENE.  ENGLISH  BAY,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


to  be  taken  of  them.  Their  sensationalism  is  their  attrac- 
tion to  the  foreign  newspaper  of  a certain  type  and  under 
the  protection  of  quotation  marks  these  statements  spread 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  An  English  woman  lived  in 
Canada  for  a short  time,  but,  being  disappointed,  went 
back  to  her  native  town  at  Thornton  Heath  and  supplied 
material  for  a long  article  on  Canada  with  the  benevolent 
object  of  preventing  other  people  “going  out  to  starvation 
in  Canada.”  Canadian  people,  it  appears,  “are  devoid  of 
truth,  generosity,  piety,  honor  and  justice.  It  is  not  the 
place  for  educated  people  at  all.  There  is  hardly  room 
even  for  the  laboring  classes.” 

The  New  Zealand  “Herald”  of  Auckland  gives  publicity 
to  a statement  of  a correspondent  from  British  Columbia 
that  the  condition  of  this  Province  is  terrible.  “The  sum- 
mer is  nearly  over,  and  people  have  been  starving  around 
us  all  the  time.  Roguery,  theft,  suicide  and  murder  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  winter  still  to  come.  Hon- 
esty is  a word  the  meaning  of  which  is  little  known  here. 
There  is  little  or  no  money.  Commercial  crash  has  suc- 
ceeded financial  panic,  and  the  lawyers  have  become  raven- 
ous wolves.” 

Now  every  resident  in  Vancouver  who  has  the  intelli- 
gence to  judge  knows  that  every  one  of  these  statements  is 
monstrous  libel.  Every  one  of  these  statements  is  action- 
able and  the  Dominion  Government  could  prosecute  the 
writers.  Immigrants  are  warned  before  they  come  to  the 
country  that  defamation  of  Canada  renders  the  offender 
liable  to  prosecution.  Inquiries  are  being  made  at  the  Pro- 
gress Club  to  find  out  if  these  writers  can  be  traced. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to 
traverse  all  these  statements  and  answer  them  adequately. 
All  the  world  knows  that  a temporary  halt  has  been  called 
in  the  amazing  development  of  Western  Canada,  though 
nobody  quite  knows  why.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
work  is  not  so  plentiful  as  hitherto  at  the  present  time. 
But  poverty  as  it  is  known  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  simply  does  not  exist  in  Van- 
couver, and  never  has.  The  battle  for  a living  wage  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  fighting  for  a hundred  years  and 
is  fighting  still  as  hard  as  ever  has  been  more  nearly  won 
in  British  Columbia  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 


world.  There  is  no  country  where  the  right  of  contract 
between  labor  and  capital  has  been  more  completely  con- 
ceded or  where  the  worker  as  such  is  more  respected.  The 
lady  quoted  deplores  the  fact  that  clergymen’s,  doctors’ 
and  solicitors’  sons  take  jobs  in  Canada  as  road  menders. 
But  why  not?  It  is  probably  better  both  for  their  bodies 
and  souls  to  be  road-makers  in  a new  country  where  roads 
are  wanted  than  to  be  professional  men’s  sons  in  the  Old 
Country,  and  they  probably  earn  twice  as  much  money. 
Some  of  the  finest  men  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
have  been  road-makers  in  their  time,  and  we  count  it  to 
their  glory. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

It  cannot  be  pretended  by  any  serious  student  of  civic 
life  in  Western  Canada  that  there  are  no  problems  of 
communal  life  that  have  their  elements  of  danger,  but  it 
can  be  said  that  no  danger  has  become  an  irreparable  cal- 
amity ; it  can  be  said  that  democracy  is  a reality  and  that 
the  civic  conscience  is  becoming  more  and  more  active 
every  year.  Where  cities  grow  and  wealth  is  accumulated 
with  the  amazing  rapidity  that  has  characterized  V ancou- 
ver  the  spirit  of  greed  will  become  manifest  and  will  be 
at  the  root  of  all  social  evil.  It  is  the  duty  of  a community 
to  protect  itself  from  individual  greed,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a community  as  a community,  for  in  modern 
life  the  community  is  the  unit  of  power. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK 

As  to  the  commercial  outlook  of  Vancouver,  when  the 
financial  temperature  has  become  normal  again,  only  a 
confirmed  Cassandra  could  be  pessimistic.  Probably  in  no 
city  of  the  size  of  Vancouver  are  there  so  many  fine  busi- 
ness blocks  rising  with  such  wonderful  rapidity.  Even 
transcontinental  railways  are  converging  upon  Vancouver. 
The  estimated  cost  of  harbor  and  dock  schemes  in  and 
around  V ancouver  in  preparation  or  in  contemplation  for 
a Panama  trade  is  not  less  than  $60,000,000.00. 

On  the  south  shore  of  Burrard  Inlet  a contract  has 
been  let  for  a reinforced  concrete  dock,  800  feet  long  and 
300  feet  wide,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,250,000.00;  piers 
and  warehouses  are  now  in  process  of  erection  for  the 
C.P.R.  Company  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000.00,  and 
the  reinforced  concrete  dock  has  just  been  completed  for 
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W.  J.  McMillan  & Co. 

LIMITED 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS  AND 
PROVISION  MERCHANTS 


We  solicit  a trial  order  from  your  grocer 
of  our  Tea  under  our  label  of : 

McMILLAN’S  TEA— KED 
McMlLLAN’S  TEA— GREEN 
McMILLAN’S  TEN— BLUE 

and  we  assure  you  you  will  get  the  best 
quality  for  the  price  of  any  tea  on  the 
market. 


OUR  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE  IS  SITUATE 

Cor.  Smythe  and  Beatty  Streets  V ancouver,  B.  C. 


FIR,  SPRUCE  AND  CEDAR,  Also  LATH,  MOULDINGS,  ETC. 


Ccinadian  Western  Lumber  Co. 

LIMITED 

FRASER  MILLS,  B.  C. 


M anufacturers  of  High  Grade 

LUMBER 


OFFICE  AND  MILLS:  1 0th  FLOOR,  VANCOUVER  BLOCK 

Fraser  Mills,  B.  C.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The  A.  & B.  Wine  Co. 

LIQUOR 

MERCHANTS 


The  Best  of  Everything 

We  cater  to  the  Family  Trade  and 
have  a choice  selected  stock  on  hand 
at  all  times 

Your  Patronage  Earnestly 
Solicited 


NEW  LOCATION : 

659  Granville  Street  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$600,000. 

On  the  north  shore,  Dominion  Government  docks  are 
projected  which  will  cost  at  least  $1,000,000.00;  a contract 
has  been  let  for  a floating  drydock  to  cost  $4,000,000.00, 
with  a lifting  capacity  of  20,000  tons;  four  shipbuilding 
berths,  two  of  them  750  feet  long  and  two  350  feet  long, 
where  2,000  men  will  be  employed,  and  the  First  Narrows 
Channel,  the  gate  of  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world, 
is  being  widened  from  400  feet  to  2,200  feet,  at  the  cost  of 
$600,000.00. 

The  channel  of  False  Creek  is  being  dredged  to  a 
width  of  300  feet  from  mouth  to  Canadian  Northern  ter- 
minals at  a cost  of  $1,000,000.00,  and  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Terminal  and  docks,  including  the  building  of  cause- 
way and  reclaiming  of  about  160  acres  of  land,  will  cost 
not  less  than  $10,000,000.00. 

On  the  Fraser  River  a sea  wall  and  dredging  scheme 
of  the  Main  Channel  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  to  Port 
Coquitlam,  a distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  is  to  cost 
$1,000,000.00;  the  New  Westminster  Harbor  scheme,  un- 
der civic  control,  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,- 
000.00,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  plans  of  the  Vancou- 
ver Harbor  and  Dock  Extension  Company,  iTd.,  on  Lulu 
Island,  is  $30,000,000.00.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
also  determined  to  open  up  the  North  Arm  of  the  Fraser 
River,  and  this  will  mean  new  industrial  possibilities  for 
South  Vancouver,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  forecast. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  case  for  the  de- 
velopment of  iron  and  steel  industries  on  our  coast,  but 
there  are  signs  that  the  immense  storage  of  this  material 
known  to  exist  in  the  Province  will  not  be  neglected  much 
longer.  Railways  are  ramifying  in  all  directions  and  will 
do  so  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  said  that 
over  6,000  miles  of  railway  have  been  planned  for  West- 
ern Canada,  for  which  900,000  tons  of  steel  rails  will  be  re- 
quired, involving  an  outlay  of  from  $40,000,000.00  to 
$50,000,000.00. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  INDUSTRIES 

It  is  good  to  assemble  these  facts,  both  for  our  own 
satisfaction  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  that  are 
knocking  at  our  door.  There  cannot  be  room  for  doubt 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  industrial  development  in 
Greater  Vancouver.  Already  the  amount  of  manufactur- 
ing done  here  is  much  larger  than  one  would  suppose 
without  specific  inquiry.  But  the  need  of  industrial  de- 
velopment has  been  pressed  during  this  last  year  or  so 
with  a vigor  such  as  we  have  not  known  before.  The 
statement  that  no  cheap  industrial  sites  were  to  be  had 
has  only  been  made  to  be  contradicted  by  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  chief  point  to  be  realized  is  that  manufac- 
turers ought  not  to  expect  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  locate  either  in  the  business  centre  or  in  the  residential 
sections  of  the  city.  New  York  has  to  go  forty  or  fifty 
miles  away  from  the  centre  to  find  suitable  sites  for  its  in- 
dustries, and  new  towns  are  deliberately  grouping  their 
industries  on  the  outskirts  in  order  that  the  beauty  and  life 
of  the  town  may  be  conserved. 

INDUSTRIES 

The  industrial  possibilities  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
of  this  coast  are  enough  to  create  romantic  imagination 
in  a mule,  and  there  can  be  few  things  more  certain  than 


VANCOUVER  BLOCK,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
Dominic  Burns,  Owner 

The  Most  Up-to-Date  Office  Building  in  the  West 


that  capital  will  be  found  in  the  near  future  to  make  a 
great  payroll  in  this  trade  alone.  The  attack  upon  the  re- 
sources has  become  more  determined  every  year.  New 
processes  of  tearing  the  wealth  from  the  mountains  are 
being  discovered  and  old  difficulties  and  disabilities  are 
disappearing  before  enterprising  capital  and  inventive 
genius. 

The  paper  industry  has  already  justified  itself  in  the 
pronounced  success  of  the  Powell  River  Co.,  seventy-five 
miles  up  the  coast.  The  copper  industry  has  little  to  re- 
cord beyond  triumphant  success  and  new  fields  of  dis- 
covery. The  furniture  industry  has  already  got  a footing 
in  the  town,  and  more  and  more  native  material  is  being 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  material,  such  as  ma- 
hogany, darroo,  Java  teak,  mirabeau,  red  rasak,  that  come 
from  the  Pacific  border  of  Central  America,  from  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  from  Russia,  could  be  delivered  here  at 
minimum  cost. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  industrial  promise 
that  need  enterprise  and  capital  for  their  development,  and 
that  must  affect  the  life  of  Vancouver  profoundly  within 
the  next  few  years.  With  the  story  before  us  of  the  amaz- 
ing progress  of  the  city  during  the  last  ten  years  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  business  opportunities  and  the  un- 
plumbed resources  of  the  country  and  the  inevitable  west- 
ward flow  of  the  produce  of  the  prairies  with  the  opening 
of  the  great  Canal  it  would  be  fatuous  to  suppose  that  any 
temporary  and  artificial  money  stringency  could  perman- 
ently affect  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Vancouver. 
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ALWAYS  OPEN 


PHONE  SEYMOUR  1390 


THE  T.  EDWARDS  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  ARMSTRONG  & EDWARDS 


Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers 


Embalming  for  Shipment  a Specialty. 
Personal  Attention.  Prompt  Service. 


612  MAIN  STREET 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


RENNIE’S  SEEDS 

Seeding  time  will  soon  be  here  once  more, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  we  throw 
out  the  gentle  reminder  that  we  are  still  in 
the  Seed  business. 

Our  business  was  established  by  Mr.  William 
Rennie  in  January,  1870 — 44  years  ago. 

Our  1914  Seed  Annual  is  now  ready.  It  is 
larger  and  contains  more  good  things  than 
ever  before.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

WM.  RENNIE  CO.,  LIMITED 

1138  Homer  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


MORE  & WILSON 

Exquisite  Imported  Models  at  Popular  Prices 

GOWNS  SUITS  COATS 

=^=  MILLINERY 

Sole  Agents  for  “Toga”  Coats  for  Tourists 

Direct  Importers  of  Paris  and  New  York  Waists, 
Underskirts  and  Whitewear. 

Sole  Agents  for  W.B.,  La  Vida  and  Madame  Irene, 
Corsets,  for  Reynier  French  Kid  Gloves,  the  celebrated 
Holeproof  Hosiery,  the  famous  Munsing  Knit  Underwear 
for  Women  and  Children,  and  “Arnold’s”  celebrated 
Goods  for  Infants’  Wear. 

Dent’s  Driving  Gloves  Kayser  Silk  Gloves 
Umbrellas  Handkerchiefs  Neckwear 

Pre-eminently  the  Store  for  Children’s  Ready-to-Wear 

PHONE  SEY.  5126  HOURS  8.30  TO  6 

556  Granville  Street  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


FURS  MADE  TO  ORDER,  REMODELLED  AND  REPAIRED 

FURS  STORED  AND  INSURED 

BURNS  TIN 

FUR  CO. 

Expert  Designers 

and  Fitters 

802  1-2  QRANVILLE  STREET 

Late  of  LONDON,  PARIS  and  NEW  YORK 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Christie  Indian  Industrial  School 


Rev.  Frohen  Epper,  O.S.B. 

‘PRINCIPAL 


“After  mature  reflection  I made  up  my  mind  to  pro- 
pose to  our  Bishop  a plan  for  his  approbation.  I would 
build  in  a central  part  of  the  coast  an  industrial  school  for 
boys  and  girls.” 

It  was  the  late  Father  Brabant,  pioneer  missionary 
among  the  Indians  on  this  wild  west  coast  of  V ancouver 
Island,  that  wrote  these  words  in  1895  in  his  personal 
notes  which  were  subsequently  published  under  the  title: 
“Vancouver  Island  and  Its  Missions,  1874-1900.” 

In  July  of  the  same  year  the  priests  of  this  diocese 
held  their  retreat  and  Father  Brabant  was  there,  and  in 
August  he  writes : “Before  returning  to  my  mission  I spoke 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  idea  of  a boarding  school  for  our  chil- 
dren. His  Lordship  called  on  the  Indian  Agent,  who 
promised  that  he  would  obtain  a grant  for  the  support  of 
the  teachers  and  children  from  the  Dominion  Government. 
Next  I was  sent  for,  and  this  same  agent  urged  me  to  put 
up  the  buildings  at  once,  and  said  that  as  soon  as  the  school 
was  occupied  a per  capita  grant  would  be  available.  Every- 
thing we  asked  for  was  promised  by  the  agent,  and  so  I 
returned  to  my  mission.  I am  now  sorry  to  put  on  record 
that  per  letter  from  the  head  of  our  diocese  I was  yester- 
day informed  that  I must  abandon  the  idea  of  having  a 
boarding  school  which,  in  my  mind,  is  the  only  means  to 
save  the  fruits  of  my  labors  of  more  than  twenty  years.” 

Father  Brabant  does  not  state  the  reasons  that  led  the 
saintly  Bishop  Lemmens  to  abandon  the  idea.  They  may 
have  been  of  a financial  nature,  for  the  Bishop  himself 
went  afterwards  on  a begging  tour  for  his  cathedral. 

In  1897  Bishop  Lemmens  died,  and  in  August  of  the 
following  year  Bishop  Christie  arrived  in  Victoria  as  his 
successor.  The  necessity  for  this  school  must  have 
strongly  appealed  to  him,  for  already  in  the  following  year 
we  read  in  Father  Brabant’s  notes  as  follows;  I received 
a letter  from  Bishop  Christie  with  this  message:  “Come 
to  Victoria  at  once.  I want  to  consult  with  you  about 
building  a boarding  school  for  the  Indian  children  of  the 
west  coast.  I have  just  returned  from  Ottawa  and  have 
obtained  a per  capita  grant  for  fifty  children.  If  we  do  not 
accept  the  grant  it  will  be  given  to  one  of  the  sects;  your 
children  will  be  perverted  and  you  will  lose  the  fruit  of  all 
your  labors.”  Father  Brabant  went  to  Victoria  and  he 
writes  again ; “In  Victoria  the  good  Bishop  Christie  ex- 
plained all  his  plans,  “but,  said  he,  “Father,  we  have  no 
money  to  do  the  work.  However,  let  us  commence  at 
once.  God  will  provide.  Return  to  the  coast  at  the  first 
opportunity,  choose  a central  location  and  I will  send  up 
lumber  and  men  to  do  the  work.” 

Father  Brabant  chose  a place  in  Clayoquot  Sound  on 
Meares  Island.  It  is  thus  centrally  located  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  Indians  living  north  and  south  of  it  along 
the  west  coast.  The  school  is  removed  from  all  Indian 
settlements,  which  is  a great  advantage.  The  more  limited 
a child’s  mental  horizon  is  the  greater  the  influence  of  its 
home.  The  need  of  removing  the  Indian  child  from  its 
home  environment  is  obvious  to  everyone  engaged  in  the 
education  and  Christianization  of  this  race.  I am  speaking 
of  the  pagan  homes,  and  most  of  them  are  such. 

Another  consideration  of  great  weight  in  the  choice  of 
this  locality  was  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  low  hill  on 


which  the  school  buildings  stand.  At  low  tide  this  sand 
beach  affords  an  extensive  playground  for  the  children, 
more  than  ample  room  for  football,  baseball,  races,  or  any 
other  play  or  game  the  children  may  engage  in.  And 
where  they  indulge  in  such  pastimes  at  low  tide  they  tumble 
about  swimming  and  diving  and  frolicking  as  only  boys 
know  how  to  at  high  tide,  or  ride  on  the  breakers  in  the 
winter  season.  “Riding  on  the  breakers”  is  rare  sport, 
provided  you  do  not  mind  an  occasional  ducking,  for  your 
canoe  may  turn  turtle. 

The  toilet  of  the  boys  enjoying  this  kind  of  sport  is 
sufficiently  simple,  so  as  not  to  absorb  too  much  water 
when  these  contingencies  do  occur.  The  mode  of  proce- 
dure is  as  follows:  Two  or  three  or  four  boys  take  their 
canoe  outside  the  line  of  the  breakers.  Several  big  break- 
ers are  as  a rule  succeeded  by  some  smaller  ones.  The 
boys  want  to  come  in  on  the  last  high  one,  for  if  other  high 
ones  should  follow  and  if  their  canoe  should  capsize,  as  it 
not  rarely  does,  they  might  get  more  fun  than  they  would 
care  to  enjoy.  Our  Indian  boys,  however,  show  rare 
judgment  in  this  matter.  When  they  see  that  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived  they  row  and  paddle  inshore  as  fast  as 
they  can  so  as  to  acquire  great  momentum  until  the  swell 
takes  hold  of  them  and  carries  them  toward  the  land  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow. 

But  we  must  again  return  to  Father  Brabant’s  selec- 
tion of  the  site  for  the  school.  A further  advantage  of 
building  here  he  saw  in  a small  creek  which  em'pties  into 
the  bay  at  the  very  foot  of  the  elevation  on  which  the 
building  now  stands.  This  creek  furnished  the  water  for 
some  years.  A ram  pumped  it  up  to  the  level  of  the 
school.  Having  thus  selected  the  place  Father  Brabant 
acquired  land  that  was  then  open  for  pre-emption.  During 
the  summer  of  that  year  men  and  material  to  build  the 
school  came  up  from  Victoria.  In  October  he  laconi- 
cally writes : “Our  school  is  now  built.” 

As  already  stated,  this  school  is  located  on  Meares 
Island,  in  Clayoquot  Sound.  The  island  is  about  four  to 
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MR.  T.  S.  BAXTER 


A typical  example  of  the  progressive  business  man  and 
public  servant  who  adapts  himself  to  new  circumstances 
and  environment  and  builds  up  for  himself  an  enviable 
record  in  business  and  public  affairs  at  the  same  time,  attain- 
ing to  the  highest  civic  position  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Such  is  Mr.  Baxter,  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Vancouver. 

Born  in  Perth  County,  Ontario,  November,  1867,  Mr. 
Baxter  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  in  the  Stratford  College  Institute:.  After  teaching 
school  for  three  years  in  his  native  Province,  he  came  west, 
reaching  Vancouver  in  1890.  Since  his  advent  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Mr,  Baxter  has  seen  the  Terminal  City  grow  from 
a mere  village  into  the  prosperous  commercial  centre  of 
today,  and  has  done  more  than  his  share  in  his  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive way  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the.  city  of  his 
adoption.  Manual  labor  has  been  no  stranger  to  him,  and 
his  occupations  in  the  early  days  give  striking  evidences 
of  the  versatility  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  that  time.  For 
a time  the  lumber  mills  claimed  his  energy  and  attention, 
and  there  are  few.  impliments  of  that  industry  of  which  he 
has  not  had  practical  experience. 

In  1892,  along  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Frase,  M.L.A.,  (Cariboo), 
Mr.  Baxter  commenced  studying  for  a teacher’s  certificate, 
here:,  a project  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  the 
next  seven  years  saw  hinii  filling  the  role  of  instructor  to  the 
youth  of  the  day.  Law,  however,  had  always  been  his 
cherished  ambition,  and  ultimately  his  desire  was  gratified, 
and  he  was  called  to  the  British  Columbia  Bar,  where  he 
practiced  for  three  years. 

He  has  done,  much  to  build  up  Vancouver  in  many 
ways,,  most  of  all,  however,  by  his  square  dealing  in  busi- 
ness, public  and  private  life.  The  man  of  affairs  is  measured 
largely  by  his  success,  and  Mr.  Baxter  has  indeed  been 
eminently  successful.  Those  who  were  most  interested  in 
Vancouver  realized  Mr.  Baxter’s  value,  and  his  progress 
since  he  first  entered  the  City  Council  in  1900  until  his 
ele.ction  to  the  position  of  Mayor  in  1913  has  been  to  them 
most  gratifying.  In  private  life.  His  Worship  is  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  patron  of  automobiling,  having  owned  one 
of  the  first  cars  to  enter  the  Province. 


MR.  WALTER  HEPBURN 


Mr.  Walter  Hepburn,  son  of  James  and  Jean  Hepburn, 
was  born  in  Quebec,  November  16,  1857.  Mr.  Hepburn  was 
educated  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  Robinson.  Que.; 
and  in  1876  became  a carpenter’s  apprentice.  Having  spent 
several  years  at  this  trade  Mr.  Hepburn  came  We.st,  and 
established  his  present  successful  business  in  1894,  i.e., 

builder.  Was  elected  Alderman  for  the  city  of  Vancouver 
1907-1908 — 1910 — 1913-1914.  Served  with  the  58th  Battalion, 
Que.,  and  the  96th  Rifles.  Married  Miss  Josephine  E.  Lock- 
wood,  Chapleau,  Ont.,  and  has  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
Mr.  Hepburn  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Terminal  City 
Club. 


MR.  THOS.  KIRKPATRICK 


Mr.  Thomas  Kii'kpatrick,  one  of  the  leading  shingle 
manufacturers  of  Vancouver,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
County,  N.S.,  December  10,  1864,  son  of  Alexander  and  Eliza 
Kirkpatrick.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  afte.rwards  coming  to  British  Col- 
umbia, 1886,  where  he  established  the  present  business.  Was 
elected  city  alderman,  Vancouver,  1909-1911 — 1913-1914. 
Married  Miss  Elizabeth  Brander,  of  Halifax,  1890.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  is  a member  of  the  Terminal  City  and  Com- 
mercilal  Clubs,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  all  out- 
door sports. 
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five  miles  square,  and  in  a straight  line  about  100  miles 
northwest  from  Victoria.  The  building  rests  against  Lone 
Cone,  a mountain  rising  very  abruptly  out  of  the  water  to 
a height  of  2,332  feet.  A narrow  channel,  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  separates  this  island  from  Vargas  Island  to  the 
southwest.  The  latter  isle  protects  the  school  against  the 
worst  storms  from  the  Pacihc  Ocean,  which  expands  on 
the  yonder  side ; Lone  Cone  on  the  north  and  some  moun- 
tain ridges  on  the  east  keep  off  the  storms  from  the  land 
side. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  school  buildings  went  up 
Bishop  Christie  was  promoted  to  the  archiespiscopal  see 
of  Portland,  Ore.  He  invited  the  Benedictine  Fathers  of 
Mt.  Angel,  Oregon,  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  Rev.  Father  Maurus  Schnyder,  O.S.B., 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  new  mission  held,  and  left  Mt. 
Angel  early  in  1900,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Charles  Moser, 
O.S.B.,  two  Brothers,  and  three  Benedictine  Sisters  from 
Mt.  Angel  Convent.  All  honor  to  this  noble  band  of  mis- 
sionaries. Father  Maurus  was  the  real  founder  of  this 
school.  What  the  soul  is  to  the  body  a principal  is  to 
such  an  institution.  And  Father  Maurus  threw  himself  into 
his  work  with  his  whole  soul,  and  with  his  whole  strength, 
and  with  all  his  energy.  He  was  ably  and  willingly  sec- 
onded in  his  efforts  by  the  Brothers  and  Sisters.  The  wri- 
ter had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  a month  at  this  school 
in  the  summer  of  1901,  a little  more  than  a year  after  the 
arrival  of  these  men  and  women,  and  he  could  never  forget 
the  determined  application  to  duty  on  the  part  of  every- 
one in  spite  of  privations  and  difficulties  without  end  and 
great  poverty,  satisfied  to  know  that  they  did  God’s  holy 
will.  It  was  on  May  16th,  1900,  that  they  arrived  at  Clay- 
oquot  on  the  Queen  City,  a small  steamer  plying  between 
the  different  places  along  this  coast  and  Victoria.  At  the 
wharf  they  were  met  by  Father  J.  A.  Van  Nevel,  the  resi- 
dent priest  at  Oppitsat,  having  charge  of  the  different  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  Clayoquot  Sound.  Father  Charles  came 
to  take  his  place.  Father  Brabant  was  away  in  the  east  at 
the  time.  He  had  gone  there  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Christie  to  collect  money  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in 
building  and  furnishing  this  school.  In  this  he  was  not  so 
successful  as  the  purpose  would  have  justified. 

The  beginning  of  the  school  was  humble,  very  humble. 
A frame  building  60  x 40  feet  and  two-and-a-half  stories 
high  with  a small  outside  building  used  as  the  laundry 
constituted  the  establishment.  If  a person  was  careful 
and  kept  his  eyes  open  he  could  walk  around  the  build- 
ings without  stumbling  over  tree  stumps ; but  he  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  do  so.  There  was  no  clear  land  for  a garden. 

There  were  as  yet  no  children  at  the  school.  On  May 
22nd  Fathers  Maurus  and  Van  Nevel  went  north  on  the 
steamer  to  get  some.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  persuade 
Indian  parents  to  part  with  their  children.  They  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  them.  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
requires  before  they  admit  a child  into  a boarding  or  indus- 
trial school  that  the  parent  sign  a paper  by  which  they 
give  the  school  charge  over  the  child.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  their  children  out  even  for  a visit  without 
permission,  nor  may  the  children  be  discharged  without 
permission  from  the  Department.  This  is  naturally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Indian  but  necessary,  because  without  such 
obligation  few  children  could  be  made  to  attend  regularly. 


The  two  Fathers  succeeded  in  getting  nine  children 
from  the  various  tribes  to  the  north.  A few  days  after- 
wards they  also  got  several  from  the  Clayoquots  at  Oppit- 
sat. Others  soon  followed  from  other  tribes.  Such  was 
the  beginning.  We  may  get  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  when  we  consider  that  not  one 
of  the  staff  spoke  or  understood  one  word  of  the  Indian 
language,  and  the  children’s  ignorance  of  the  English 
tongue  was  just  as  complete. 

Father  Van  Nevel  stayed  at  the  school  for  about  one 
month,  and  was  a useful  help  because  of  his  experience 
with  the  Indians.  Fred  David,  a Clayoquot  Indian,  who 
spoke  some  English  and  was  anxious  to  learn  more,  also 
came  and  rendered  needed  services  as  interpreter.  The 
children  proved  to  be  tractable  and  anxious  to  learn.  Some 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Thus  things  went  on  and  matters  mended  them- 
selves slowly  but  steadily.  Various  improvements  follow- 
ed. Some  land  was  cleared  for  garden  use.  Smaller  build- 
ings for  divers  purposes  were  also  erected.  The  water  from 
the  creek  proved  to  be  undesirable  after  heavy  rains,  and  in 
1903  Father  Maurus  obtained  an  appropriation  from  the  In- 
dian Department  which  allowed  him  to  build  tanks  and 
lay  iron  pipes  from  higher  up  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
thus  to  secure  a plentiful  supply  of  the  best  mountain 
water.  In  the  following  year  he  built  two  new  wings  to 
the  original  school  building,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other 
for  the  girls.  He  went  to  Europe,  where  he  collected  part 
of  the  money  necessary.  In  1905  a central  hot  water  heat- 
ing plant  was  installed,  which  works  very  satisfactorily. 
The  Department  again  allowed  an  appropriation  which 
covered  part  of  these  expenses.  In  1909  a steam  laundry 
with  boiler  and  engine  and  the  necessary  machinery  was 
installed.  This  year  a new  barn  with  ample  room  for  ten 
head  of  cattle  was  built.  More  land  was  also  cleared  from 
time  to  time  and  brought  under  cultivation.  At  present 
there  are  about  three  acres  used  as  garden. 

While  the  temporal  side  of  affairs  was  thus  very  much 
improved,  the  real  object  of  the  school  was  not  overlooked. 
The  first  and  highest  object  must  ever  be  to  make  good 
and  faithful  Catholics  and  useful  citizens  of  the  children 
that  come  here.  Everything  else  must  subserve  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  a far  more  difficult  task  to  take  a child  out  of 
a half  civilized,  pagan  home  and  make  a good  Christian 
and  citizen  out  of  it  than  even  the  clearing  of  our  Avest 
coast  forests.  The  Indian  code  of  morals  is  very  different 
from  the  one  laid  down  by  our  Lord.  A child  that  comes 
to  the  school  from  a pagan  home  comes  with  \dews 
concerning  morality  that  are  very  far  from  being  Chris- 
tian. Among  the  1900  to  2000  Indians  living  here  along 
this  coast  there  are  probably  about  300  Catholics,  and  of 
these  about  125  live  at  Hesquiat.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
labors  of  zealous  missionaries  for  over  thirty  years.  The 
rest  of  the  Indians  are  still  pagans.  Many  of  them  still 
adhere  strongly  to  their  old  silly  superstitions,  and  the 
medicine  man  still  exerts  a strong  influence  over  them. 

The  children  take  readily  to  our  holy  religion.  Its 
sacraments  and  ceremonies  appeal  strongly  to  them.  Many 
receive  holy  Communion  frequently  of  their  own  free  will. 
If  they  could  but  return  to  Catholic  homes!  But  this 
most  of  them  cannot  do.  They  have  a difficult  task  to  re- 
main steadfast  when  they  return  home.  Most  of  the  pupils 
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Three  Stages  of  Civilization  in  a Clayoquot  Family — An  ex- Pupil  of  Christie  Industrial 
School  with  His  Mother  and  Grandfather 

that  have  been  discharged  from  the  school  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion but  not  a few  have  been  a cause 
of  grief  to  their  teachers.  They  are  more  to  be  pitied  than 
condemned.  This  is  the  saddest  page  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  fact  that  other  schools  fare  not  better  is  small 
consolation.  When  a child  has  been  fed  and  clothed  and 
cared  for  and  looked  after  like  the  child  of  a family  for 
five,  six,  seven  or  more  years,  it  is  then  hard  for  the  teach- 
ers to  see  him  turn  his  back  on  the  instructions  he  received 
in  his  childhood.  And  among  these  children  may  be  some 
that  seemed  to  justify  the  very  best  hopes. 

Religion,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  taught  at 
these  industrial  schools.  The  children  go  to  school  half  a 
day  and  work  the  other  half.  Reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  hygiene  are  the  branches 
taught.  Some  of  the  boys  are  instructed  in  carpenter  work  ; 
some  repair  all  the  shoes  of  the  school ; some  do  the  paint- 
ing, while  others  do  general  work  in  the  garden  and  barn 
and  around  the  house.  The  girls,  besides  doing  the  gen- 
eral housework,  receive  instruction  in  cooking  and  dress- 
making. Some  of  them  who  have  been  a sufficient  number 
of  years  at  the  school  are  very  skilful  at  their  work.  Pupils 
may  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven  years  old  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  discharged  at  the  age  of  18. 

Such  is  briefly  the  history  of  this  school.  Father 
Maurus  returned  to  the  Mount  Angel  monastery  in  the 
summer  of  1911,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Indians,  for 
whose  welfare  he  had  unceasingly  labored  during  a decade 
of  years,  highly  respected  by  all  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  of  coming  in  contact  with  this  muclr  talented  and 
very  zealous  missionary.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Froben  Epper,  O.S.B.,  now  principal  of  the 
Christie  Industrial  School. 


LONDON  JOURNALIST  VISITS  FORT  FRASER 

COUNTRY 


Deeply  Impressed  With  Its  Magnitude  and  the  Opportunities 
for  Agriculture 


Sidney  Billingham,  a well-known  journalist  who  came  to 
Canada  as  a special  commissioner  from  the  Evening  Times,  Lon- 
don, England,  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  prospects  for 
settlers  from  the  mother  land,  is  making  an  extended  tour  through 
Cdntral  British  Columbia  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Transcontinental  railroad.  Mr.  Billingham  went  in  by 
way  of  Prince  Rupert,  through  to  the  end  of  steel,  which  is  now 
only  about  forty  miles  from  Fort  Fraser,  and  followed  the  grade 
on  sleigh  stage  out  to  Prince  George.  Referring  to  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Fraser,  he  writes; 

FINE  WINTER  WEATHER 

"‘At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Nechaco 
are  coated  in  a mantle  of  snow,  not  too  heavy,  but  sufficient  to 
protect  the  roots  of  a large  variety  of  crops  and  to  make  sleigh- 
ing delightful,  one  naturally  finds  it  impossible'  to  critically 
survey  the;  agricultural  possibilities  of  this  vast  and  bewildering 
area.  Lightly  timbered  and  consequently  easily  cleared,  it  has  all 
the  appearances  of  a splendid  mixed  farming  country,  where  cattle 
and  stock  may  range  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  rolling 
in  fat  at  the  time  of  the  round  up.  Fodder  cut  for  winter  feed, 
which  I saw  in  the  barns,  grows  in  the  wildest  profusion,  and  its 
nutritious  qualities  would  appear  to  equal  if  not  surpass  the  pas- 
ture which  has  made  the  Southdown  mutton,  raised  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  famous  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

“Not  being  able  to  go  minutely  into  detail,  what  impressed  me 
most  was  the  amazing  expanse  of  country  waiting  with  out- 
stretched arms  for  the  settler,  as  it  were,,  to  swoop  down  on  this 
land  during  the  next  decade.  Indeed,  however  fast  they  came.,  it 
would  appear  impossible,  to  cu.ltivate  this  wonderful  region  in  the 
next  twenty,  thirty,  nay,  e;ven  fifty  years. 

FINE  CLIMATE 

I am  told  by  those  who  have  experimented  that  the  summer 
climate  is  delicious,  and  that  the  long  hours  of  sunshine  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  surpass  any  point  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, and,  judging  by  the  exhibits  of  agricultural  products  and 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  slock  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it 
does  not  require  a stretch  of  imagination  to  predict  the  prosperous 
future  of  this  new  eldorado. 

“In  January,  Cold?  Yes,  but  when  one  commences  to  draw 
comparisons,  the  climate  is  spring-like  compared  with  Southern 
Manitoba,  approximately  600  mil'e.s  south  of  this  latitude.  In  the, 
Nechaco  Valley  there  is  perfect  stillness  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
air  is  exhilirating,  and  during  the  daytime,  accompanied  with 
sun’s  rays,  ivhich  render  the  temperature  moderate,  similar  to  the 
open  country  in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  the  high  altitude  of 
Switzerland,  the  irresistible  resort  of  thousands  of  American  and 
English  tourists  during  the  winter  months. 

A SPELL  OF  ROMANCE 

“Fort  Fraser  is  high  and  dry,  overlooking  the  broad  and 
long  valley,  through  which  the,  bright  and  rippling  Nechaco  River 
flows  in  sweeping  curves.  Here  and  there  are,  farm  houses  re- 
cently buil't,  some  by  the  old-time  pioneers,  others  by  new- 
comers, who  are  entering  upon  a new  and  enchanting  life.  The 
effect  of  the  scenic  grandeur  is  overwdielming.  The  odor  of 
earth,  trees  and  moss,  that  fresh  yet  old  scent  of  the  woods  made 
up  of  the  dead  and  mouldering  foliage  of  the  thickets,  lingers  in 
the  path.  There  is  a delicious  cheerfulness  among  the  frontiers- 
men who  have  waited  so  long  for  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 
Unbounded  confidence,  too,  accentuates  their  distinctive  character. 
In  quest  for  information,  I conversed  with  several  old-timers. 
There,  is  an  unconquerable  seductiveness  about  these  “sourdoughs” 
who  narrate  the  customs  of  this  singular  country  in  its  pioneer 
days.  Men,  who  for  a quarter  of  a century  or  more,  ,have  con- 
tented themselves  wdth  trapping  and  hunting  to  sustain  life,  are 
pre,parin,g  to  fit  themselves  for  the  ne'w  order  of  things.  Intoxi- 
cated with  resolutions  and  renewe.d  hope,  they  will  make  keen 
competitors  in  the  markets  thrown  open  to  agricultural  and  farm 
products — anticipated  success  is  already  theirs. 

A NEW  ERA 

‘‘‘The  dawn  of  this  new  era  will  be  closely  followed  by 
activity — commercial,  agricultural  and  industrial — which  shall  not 
fail  in  its  effort.  Out  of  hopeful  anticipation  will  evolve  realiza- 
tion. The  men  behind  the  task  are  determined.  They  are  the 
type,  hardened  by  hardships,  privations  and  years  of  e.xperience, 
wdio  will  achieve  success  and  willingly  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  newcomers.  In  a few  months,  certainly  before,  the  end  of  mid- 
summer, this  great  and  wonderful  line  of  communication,  a master- 
piece in  railroad  construction,  wil'l  link  the  eastern  and  western 
seaboards  of  this  vast  Dominion,  winding  its  v\»ay  through  the  in- 
dustrial eastern  provinces,  over  the  prairies  of  the.  middle  west, 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  the  richest  mineral  and 
agricultural  belt  of  this  wonderful  province  of  the  West,  out  to 
the  North  Pacific  terminus,  where  the  harvest  of  the  greatest 
fishing  banks  of  the  known  world  will  be  garnered  and  shipped 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.” 
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MR.  PETER  J.  WEBB 

Manager  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Monk,  Monteith  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  born  in  Harvre  Au  Bouche,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1870.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Antigonish,  N.S.  After 
leaving  college  Mr.  Webb  taught  school  for  about  five 
years.  The  year  1895  found  him  arriving  in  Boston,  Mass., 
where  for  fifteen  years  he  managed  a successful  real 
estate  and  insurance  business.  In  1911  Mr.  Webb  came 
to  Victoria,  and  becoming  associated  with  Messrs.  Monk 
& Monteith,  wjas  soon  firmly  established  in  business.  He 
is  the,  popular  P.  J.,  in  both  the  business  and  social  world 
of  this  city.  He  married  Miss  Mary  McDonald,  of  On- 
tario, in  1913,  an  event  which  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  majority  of  Victorians.  During  1914  Mr.  Webb 
visited  England  and  France,  passing  through  Nova  Sco- 
tia en  route,  where,  he  spent  a few  days  with  his  father. 
Mr.  Webb  is  a prominent  Knight  of  Columbus,  being 
Deputy  Grand  Knight  of  Victoria  Council. 


COMOX,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Rev.  H.  Mertens,  Pastor,  Comox,  B.C. 


ROBERT  F.  FITZPATRICK 

Robert  Francis  Fitzpatrick,  of 
the  firm  of  Fitzpatrick  & O’Con- 
nell, Victoria,  B.C.,  one  of  the 
leading  clothing  houses  of  West- 
ern Canada.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
took  a prominent  part  in  the 
business  life  of  Victoria,  B.C., 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  is 
now  m.anager  of  their  new  store 
in  Toronto,  Ont.,  which  his  en- 
terprising firm  has  just  opened. 
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The  Russian  Princess 


By  ’Vhe 

‘J^ev.  Sister  ^TtiCary 
Theodore 


SHF.  came  to  the  title  honestly,,  by  right  of  birth  and 
by  gifts  of  nature.  She  herself  with  her  people 
gloried  in  the  first  claim,  the  outside  world  paid 
homage  to  the  second.  English  on  her  father’s  side  and 
of  Indian  royal  ancestry  on  her  mother’s,  the  name  “Rus- 
sian” was  given  her  by  common  consent  because  she  was 
born  in  Alaska  before  the  territory  passed  from  Russia  to 
the  States  in  1867  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $7,200,000  voted 
grumblingly  by  supposed  shrewd  politicians. 

From  the  McKenzie,  across  to  Sitka  and  down  to  Fori 
Camosun,  she  was  known  as  the  “Princess”  because  of  her 
native  beauty.  Her  pine-like  figure,  her  mass  of  w'av}^ 
gold-brown  hair — made  more  wonderful  for  framing  per- 
fect, if  Indian,  lineaments;  her  strong  features  stamped 
with  the  calm  dignified  pride  of  generations  of  braves,  and 
her  magnificent  bearing  crested  with  a forceful  physiog- 
nomy, all  went  to  prove  how  justly  she  was  styled,  “The 
Russian  Princess.” 

Certainly  she  was  one  of  the  most  striking  personali- 
ties entered  on  the  roll  of  St.  Ann’s  pupils. 

Her  coming  to  the  Victoria  Convent  from  the  extreme 
Northern  hemisphere,  was  brought  about  by  events  in  the 
extreme  Southern  hemisphere  — at  least  these  divisions  were 
considered  extremes  before  rapid  transit  had  robbed  the 
Antipodes  of  the  distance  suggested  by  the  word. 

One  day  Bishop  Demers,  of  this  city,  received  a letter 
from  Queensland— a rare  occurrence  in  those  days.  It 
was  from  a rancher,  and  proved  to  be  the  request  of  a re- 
pentant man  begging  the  priests  in  this  part  of  the  land  to 
try  to  discover  if  a certain  half-caste  gdrl  whose  age,  name, 
and  place  of  birth  he  gave,  were  still  living.  If  so,  would 
the  missioners  be  the  medium  of  communication  for  her 
father,  and  say  to  her  that  he  was  sorry  for  his  many  years 
of  neglect  of  her,  and,  though  late,  wanted  to  make  amends 
for  it ; as  one  of  the  means  towards  this  end  he  offered 
her  the  advantage  of  going  to  the  Convent  school ; he  hoped, 
too,  that  she  would  help  make  his  atonement  acceptable 
to  God  by  becoming  a Christian.  He  offered  to  defray  all 
expense  incurred  for  the  search,  and  for  her  education. 
Bitterly  did  he  deplore  not  having  fulfilled  his  parental 
obligations,  and  humbly  did  he  acknowledge  his  remorse. 

In  the  clear  light  of  a recent  mission  he  had  under- 
stood the  heartless  injustice  of  abandoning  his  child  of 
seven  and  her  mother,  and  now'  he  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  possible  reparation. 

The  letter  contained  this  bleeding  passage:  “I  dread  to 
think  into  what  moral  jeopardy  my  desertion  may  have 
forced  my  daughter;  should  her  surroundings  be  of  the 
worst,  and  clinging  to  them  she  refuse  to  become  a boarder 
in  the  Convent,  try  every  reasoning  to  induce  her  to 
join  the  church.” 

Here  was  the  kind  of  work  which  set  aglow  the  zeal 
of  every  priest  and  religious  in  the  diocese.  Each  vied 
with  the  other  in  trying  to  see  who  should  obtain  the  first 
clue  to  the  girl’s  whereabouts.  The  missioners  in  their 
long  journe}^s  everywhere  made  inquiries,  and  the  .Sisters 
in  their  Convent  did  the  same  of  those  who  called  on  them. 


But  those  who  set  out  confident  of  finding  her  in  some  of 
their  missionary  rounds,  returned  disai)pointed.  The  pro- 
verbial needle  in  a haystack  is  about  as  easy  to  find  as  was 
then  a person  whose  l)irth  dated  eighteen  years  back,  and  - 
who  might  now  be  dead  or  alive,  in  a most  mountainous  un- 
settled area  of  over  half  a million  square  miles. 

After  a year  of  fruitless  search  hope  was  nearly  dead, 
but  as  it  has  often  been  proved,  the  darkest  hour  is  just 
before  dawn.  It  was  left  to  Mother  Mary  Providence 
within  the  retirement  of  her  convent  walls  to  bring  about 
the  much  prayed-for  discovery.  Her  sagacious  mind  be- 
thought itself  of  enlisting  the  Hudson  Bay  men  in  the 
quest.  Their  forts  were  a chain  of  communication  over 
all  the  territory  and  being  centres  of  barter,  brought  the 
many  elements  of  sparse  population  to  the  notice  of  the 
officials.  Their  co-operation  in  the  search  simplified  mat- 
ters. 

Not  many  weeks  later  the  news  went  round  the  circle 
of  those  interested  in  the  case,  “Daughter  of  Australian 
located  and  highly  spoken  of  in  the  territory.”  The  glad 
tidings  sped  at  once  with  its  message  of  consolation  to  the 
contrite  parent  across  the  ocean.  Shortly  after  the  desired 
information  was  received,  it  fell  to  Reverend  Father  Mau- 
dart  to  visit  the  Northern  missions.  When  he  reached  the 
village  where  the  long-sought  person  resided,  he  inter- 
viewed the  young  woman  whom  by  this  time  we  knew  to 
be  the  “Russian  Princess.”  She  received  him  cordially  in 
her  inviting  white  house,  whose  surroundings  and  inside 
fittings  bespoke  the  neatness  and  good  taste  of  the  owner. 
Idle  news  that  her  father  was  alive  and  his  message  of 
expiation,  she  received  with  moist  eyes  and  the  generous 
feelings  expected  of  a good  and  well  poised  nature. 

“I  have  always  loved  my  father,”  she  said ; “he  was 
very  kind  to  me,  and  I remember  how  he  played  with  me 
when  I was  little;  my  longing  for  him  accounts  for  my  sad 
expression.  For  his  intentions  towards  me  I am  glad,  but 
the  grief  he  caused  my  mother  I can  never  forgive.  She 
always  thought  he  would  come  back.  Day  after  day  for 
seven  years — till  she  died — she  went  repeatedly  to  the 
window  or  walked  on  the  beach  expecting  to  see  him,  and 
always  turned  away  crying  because  he  did  not  return. 
No,  I cannot  forgive  him  those  tears.  I accept  the  offer 
to  go  to  school,  for  I want  to  learn,  and  I will  be  a 
Catholic  as  my  father  wdshes.” 

THE  RUSSIAN  PRINCESS  A PUPIL 

Having  made  arrangements  for  an  absence  of  a few 
years  she  turned  from  fame,  which  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men  has  said,  is  as  enviable  in  a remote  village  as  it  is 
in  the  capital  of  an  empire,  and  travelled  down  the  long 
way  strewn  with  the  prayers  of  the  religious,  to  become 
a willing  primary  pupil  at  the  Victoria  Convent. 

The  effusive  welcome  of  the  small  black-robed  nuns 
formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  reserve  of  the  tall,  erect, 
grave  girl  of  nineteen,  but  she  surrendered  herself  to  them 
and  a bond  of  affection  was  there  and  then  forever  riveted 
between  them. 
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The  Strand  Hotel 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

On  the  inside  back  cover  of  this  book  we'  make  some 
startling  exposures — how  you  have  been  robbed  by  the 
Undertakers’  Trust,  at  a time  when  you  were  least  pre- 
pared to  resist  their  methods.  Complaints  reach  us  every 
day  from  people  who  have  been  held  up  by  their  high- 
handed methods  of  doing  business. 

READ  THE  EXPOSURE  AT  THE  TOP  OF 
INSIDE  BACK  COVER 

WHAT  WE  SAY  WE  CAN  PROVE 

UNITED  UNDERTAKERS 
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m 

1170  HORNBY  STREET  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Phone;  Seymour  1306 
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HISTORICAL  NUMBER  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ORPHANS’  FRIEND 


The  Sisters  agreed  that  rumor  had  not  exaggerated 
her  splendid  appearance  and  superior  mind ; these  in  them- 
selves were  weighty  recommendations  to  the  Sisters ; but 
none  the  less  agreeable  to  them  were  her  womanly  attain- 
ments as  first  revealed  in  the  perfection  of  the  contents  of 
her  trunk.  A more  pleasing,  beautifully  hand-made  out- 
fit, one  more  skilfully  packed,  seldom  found  its  way  into 
this  Convent.  The  Sisters  marvelled  that  one  who  lived 
so  far  removed  from  shopping  opportunities  could  have 
made  such  pretty  lingeries.  Such  a trunk  George  Eliot 
described  when  she  wrote:  “It  was  really  a pleasure  from 
the  first  opening  of  the  box,  where  everything  smelt  of 
lavender  and  rose  leaves.  Everything  which  it  contained 
was  of  delicate  purity  and  neatness.  Not  a crease  was 
where  it  had  no  business  to  be,  not  a bit  of  linen  professed 
whiteness  without  fulfilling  its  profession.’’ 

The  Convent  register  gives  no  intimation  of  a Russian 
JTincess,  for  the  Alaskan  is  entered  under  her  English 
name.  Her  title  is  remembered  by  a few  only,  for  life  and 
the  glory  thereof  is  short.  Her  schooling  began  at  once. 
The  results,  if  slow,  were  enduring;  she  did  not  attempt  the 
“ologies,”  but  she  did  learn  to  write  English  faultlessly  and 
legibly,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  pupils  of 
the  present  day,  who  have  taken  Latin  and  Euclid.  The 
study  of  Christian  Doctrine  occupied  much  of  her  time ; 
for  this,  chiefly,  had  she  come  to  the  Convent.  Its  truths 
to  her,  as  to  many  others,  were  not  all  welcome.  Belief 
was  comparatively  easy,  but  confession  was  not.  Dog- 
matic and  moral  articles,  though  disputed,  were  accepted; 
but  to  one  whose  dominant  characteristic  was  pride — not 
the  vain,  boastful  sort,  but  rather  the  lofty  kind — the  ac- 
cusation of  shortcomings  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
She  wavered  so  long  over  this  commandment  that  her 
spiritual  friends  thought  she  would  never  consent  to  this 
hard  condition  of  Mother  Church.  They  redoubled  their 
prayers,  and  these  brought  light  and  a degree  of  humility, 
for  when  she  learned  that  sins  told  once  need  never  again 
be  confessed  the  victory  was  won. 

Then  came  another  check — oh,  how  inexorable  are  the 
laws  of  Catholicism  which  do  not  yield  one  iota  to  the 
weakness  of  its  neophytes.  “The  Russian  Princess”  was 
told  that  before  she  could  be  baptized  she  must  free  her 
slaves.  This  was  humiliation  indeed!  \A’hy  should  slaves 
be  let  off  when  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  con- 
quered. Naturally  haughty,  she  did  not  stoop  to  menial 
work,  and  she  had  acted  on  the  theory  that  slaves  were 
slaves  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  little  less  than  foot- 
stools. The  Sisters  looked  pityingly  on  the  high-minded 
girl  who  had  to  struggle  over  every  inch  of  the  ground 
which  separates  the  heathen  law  from  the  Christian.  Ein- 
ally  she  made  the  sacrifice  and  emancipated  her  bonds- 
women, which  to  her  was  not  so  much  a sacrifice  of  dollars 
as  of  principle.  Resolved,  therefore,  to  go  on  in  what  she 
had  undertaken,  she  said : 

“Since  I have  promised  my  father  I would  be  a Catho- 
lic I will  do  all  that  the  religion  requires.”  She  was  true 
to  her  word.  Having  humbled  her  pride  of  will  by  sub- 
mitting to  confession,  crushed  her  pride  of  mind  by  freeing 
her  slaves,  and  conquered  pride  of  hear!  by  forgiving  the 
iniury  done  to  her  mother  she  was  admitted  to  the  Sacra- 
ments. And  here  may  not  those  who  are  born  Catholics, 
to  whom  Baptism  comes  without  personal  cost,  a gratuitous 


gift,  pause  and  ask  themselves  if  they  are  thankful  to  God 
for  sparing-  them  the  conflict  to  which  adult  converts  are 
subjected.  As  her  motives  for  becoming  a Christian  pro- 
ceeded more  from  comifliance  to  the  wishes  of  her  father 
than  from  a naturally  religious  temperament,  she  never 
became  over  devout,  but  she  perseveringly  kept  within  the 
letter  of  Catholic  precepts. 

Industriously  aml)itious,  she  made  good  use  of  her 
time  in  and  out  of  class  hours,  and  lieing  apt,  she  accom- 
plished an  amazing  amount  of  tapestry,  knitting,  crochet- 
ing and  other  kinds  of  w'ork  then  in  vogue.  As  she 
was  an  interesting  conversationalist,  the  Sisters  liked 
to  hold  her  near  and  allowed  her  a position  midway  be- 
tween companion  and  pupil. 

The  favorable  dispositions  of  his  daughter  greatly 
pleased  her  father,  and  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  fetching 
her  to  his  Australian  home  as  soon  as  he  could  conveni- 
ently undertake  the  voyage.  Meanwhile  a regular  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  between  them  and  they  entered 
more  and  more  deeply  into  each  other’s  lives. 

Through  all  these  extraordinary  changes  the  Russian 
Princess  was  faithful  to  her  Northern  people,  and  paid  them 
frequent  visits.  To  some  who  thought  it  strange  that  she 
should  leave  the  comforts  of  civilization,  which  she  liked 
and  in  which  she  fitted  as  well  as  sable  at  court,  for  a 
sojourn  among  the  natives,  she  said;  “I  will  always  love 
them  because  they  were  so  sympathetic  and  kind  after  my 
father  left  us.” 

On  their  part  the  Alaskans  did  not  forget  that  she 
was  one  of  their  royalty,  and  they  were  pleased  that  asso- 
ciation with  the  whites  had  not  alienated  her  from  them. 
Her  going  from  one  place  to  another  was  a royal  progress 
“on  the  seas.”  This  we  know  by  her  own  account,  related 
for  the  glorification  of  her  beloved  people,  and  in  which  she 
takes  no  credit  to  herself.  It  is  a pageant  sometimes  ac- 
corded those  of  her  rank,  but  which  would  have  been  with- 
held had  she  tried  by  her  example  to  introduce  the  white 
man’s  civilization.  For  let  it  be  known  to  our  conceited 
Aryan  family  that  it  is  to  cast  a slur  on  the  Red  Race  to 
say  white  blood  courses  through  their  veins.  Though  a 
digression,  a few  examples  from  personal  experience  can 
be  cited. 

Bishop  Brondel  was  in  Nanaimo  to  administer  Con- 
firmation. Among  those  to  receive  this  Sacrament  was  an 
Indian  woman,  a former  pupil  of  the  Cowichan  Con  vein. 
Previous  to  being  confirmed  she  came  to  the  Sisters  for 
special  instruction.  These  religious  teachers,  in  explaining 
to  her  the  exterior  propriety  with  which  Catholics  should 
approach  the  Altar  railing  advised  her  to  wear  a hat  or 
head  dress  of  some  kind;  and  not  go  bare-headed  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  Indian  women ; they  told  her  that  from 
early  Christian  times  it  had  been  considered  disgraceful  for 
women  to  appear  in  church  bare-headed,  and  that  being  a 
chief’s  daughter  and  a convent  pupil  she  should  set  the 
precedent  of  covering  the  head.  The  young  Indian  woman 
had  much  respect  for  the  words  of  the  Sisters,  but  her  hu- 
man respect  was  even  greater,  and  she  said:  “If  I wear  a 
hat  all  the  Indians  will  laugh  at  me.”  “Wear  a veil,  then, 
and  say  the  Sisters  lent  it  to  you.”  "It  does  not  matter 
what  I wear,  they  will  laugh  at  me  and  point  me  out,  say- 
ing, ‘Look,  she  wants  to  pass  for  a white.’  ” 

In  spite  of  her  words,  the  Sisters  expected  she  would 
yield,  and  looked  out  for  her  with  some  curiosity  on  Con- 
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ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS 

‘P.  J.  HENRY,  WINNIPEG,  CANADA. 


“No  treason  we  bring  from  Erin — nor  bring  we  sliame  nor  guilt! 

The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we  have  not  dropped  the 

hilt! 

The  w’reath  we  bear  to  Columbia  is  twisted  of  thorns,  not  bays: 

And  the  songs  we  sing  are  saddened  with  the  thoughts  of  deso- 
late days: 

But  the  hearts  we  bring  for  Freedom  are  washed  in  the  surge  of 

tears. 

And  we  claim  our  right  by  a people’s  fight  outliving  a thousand 

years.” 

— .John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

Although  we  know  the'  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  as  a society  only,  it  is  really 
greater  than  a mere  society.  The  Catholic 
church  may  be  called  an  organizration,  but  not 
only  iis  it  such,  but  also  “the  pillar  and  the 
ground  of  truth.”  Thus  the  A.  O.  H.,  while 
nominally  a social  body,  is  and  always  has 
been  the  infallible  guide,  preserver  and  dis- 
penser of  that  depository  of  faith  known  as 
Irish  Nationality.  Hibernianiism  as  a national 
ideal  sprang  into  existence  with  the  Irish 
race.  It’s  real  origin  is  lost  in  the  dawn  of 
history.  Historians  trace  it  by  many  names 
from  the  days  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  and 
the  Feni  down  to  to  about  the  year  1565  when 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  proclaimed  death  for  every 
priest  found  in  the  Province  of  Leinster.  It 
was  then  that  the  Defenders,  as  the  A.  O.  H.  was  then  called, 
sprang  into  existence.  As  their  name  implied,  they  defended 
their  faith  and  nationality  against  England’s  cruel  and  in- 
human laws,  and  -by  doing  so  set  an  example  of  courage  and 
patriotism  which  for  more  than  three  centuries  has  been  a 
'“pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a pillar  of  fire  by  night”  to  the  Irish 
people  throughout  the  world. 

As  these  first  Hibernians  were  Defenders,  so  are  the  Hiber- 
nians of  today.  Truth,  justice,  liberty  and  right  are  four  great 
principles  ever  and  always  in  need  of  defence,  and  while  the, 
world  lasts  true  Irishmen  will  be  needed  to  defend  the  price- 
less treasures  of  faith  and  race  from  the  attacks  of  that  modern 
and  all-pervading  cosmopolitanism  known  as  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization,  which  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  an  Irishman 
countryless,  creedless,  and  bloodless. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  Catholic  people  is  practically  the 
history  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  organization  is  truly  representative  of  what  iis 
noblest  and  best  in  the  race  it  represents.  There  are  many  of 
that  race,  unfortunately,  who  veer  and  shift  from  the  racial  an- 
chor of  character,  sacrifice  pride  and  courage — ^victims  of  sur- 
roundings loaded  with  the  magnets  of  a system  long  and  ably 
planned  to  draw'  Irish  national  aspirations  into  that  magnifi- 
cent harbor  known  as  Imperialism. 

Take  away  racial  pride  from  any  people  and  their  national 
soul,  their  motive  power  is  gone,  for,  as  with  a man,  the  great- 
nes.s  of  a nation  emanates  fronn  its  soul.  For  whence  comes 
patriotism,  genius,  achievement  and  inspiration  but  out  of  the 
strong  national  soul  of  a people,  high  in  purpose,  solid  in  char- 
acter, and  rich  in  tradition. 

'“See!  The.  Conquering  Hero  Comes!”  was  not  written  of  an 
Irishman.  No!  the  Irish  have  not  lowered  human  nature  and 
trampled  on  the  fallen  in  their  rush  to  worship  false  gods.  Na- 
tions tortured  with  gnawings  of  famine,  from  within  and  with 
the  weight  of  serfdom  from  without  have  never  pointed  the 
dying  finger  of  hate  at  a conquering  Ireland.  No!  the  Irish 
have  not  covered  the  lands  and  seas  of  the  world  with  the 
mercenary  symbols  of  their  commercial  greatness — rather  has 
their  history  been  to  communicate  to  peoples  less  favored  their 
intellectual  fervor  and  their  sublime  faith;  rather  has  it  been 
their  choice,  to  espouse  the  cause,  of  Liberty  and  that  of  the 
weak,  and  give  to  history  an  example  of  valor  and  courage, 
acknowledged  to  be  without  parallel. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  seeks  to  preserve  Irish 
national  traditions,  because,  any  race,  incapable  of  preserving 
a continuity  of  thought  with  its  past  must  in  the  divine  order  of 
things  soon  be.come  weak  and  ultimately  decay.  Lack  of  na- 
tional spirit  is  not,  as  some,  term  it,  broadmindedness,  but 
merely  a preliminary  to  national  apostacy.  This  is  what  the 
Order  in  our  day  aims  to  prevent.  And  who  will  not  say  that 
in  Canada  there  is  a large  field  for  the  grand  old  organization. 
Since  its  inception  into  Western  Canada  we  have  seen  a ne,w 
school  of  Irish  thought  arise  in  every  centre  where  a division 
has  been  inaugurated.  The,  Irishman  is  a natural  born  son  of 
the  Catholic  church,  provided  he  is  born  into  the  ideals  of  his 
race,  but  once  estrange  him  from  these  and  the  religious  side 
of  his  character  we.akens. 


Thus  Hiibernianism  links  religion  with  na- 
tionality, and  it  stands  for  both;  it  couples 
with  the  glories  of  an  ancient  race  the  bless- 
ings of  a living  faith;  and,  as  the  Church  stands 
on  the  rock  of  truth,  unshakable  and  uncom- 
promising. so  also  stand  the  national  ideals  of 
the  A.  O.  H.,  inspiring,  race-preserving. 

The  Catholic  Church  itself  has  not  been 
more  maligned,  persecuted  and  misrepresente.d 
than  has  the  Irish  people.  All  the>  forces 
that  are  unscrupulous  and  powerful  bigotry 
could  purchase,  arm  or  inspire  have  been  con- 
sistejntly  for  many  hundred  years  pitted 
against  both. 

The  cause,  like,  the  faith  that  survived  all, 
must  be  eternal. 

The  inception  of  Hibernianism  into  Winni- 
peg was  the  first  into  Western  Canada.  It 
took  place,  on  April  20th,  1908.  The,  work  of 
organization  was  undertaken  some  months 
previously  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Dutton,  now  of  Van- 
couver, Mr.  T.  J.  O’Neill,  and  the  writer  of 
this  article.  Although  the  undertaking  had 
the  hearty  endorsemient  of  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Langevin,  there  was  steady  opposition 
to  the.  creation  of  a Division  in  Winnipeg  by 
many  resident  Irish  Catholics.  This  was  due, 
to  the  belief  that  another  Catholic  society  added  to  the  many 
already  existing  would  be  a strain  on  the  tried  and  trusty  few 
who  had  been  for  so  miany  ye,ars  associated  with  Catholic 
activities  in  that  city.  The  present  writer,  however,  pointed  out 
that  the  A.  O.  H.  was  not  only  a Catholic  but  also  a National 
society,  and  that  it  would,  if  properly  directed,  open  up  a field 
not  touched  by  the  othe.r  organizations.  Besides,  the  toil-worn 
few,  prominently  associated  with  existing  societies,  might  easily 
take  a holiday  as  far  as  the  new  one  was  concerned  and  permit 
it  to  come  into  existence,  without  their  imprimatur.  With 
this  view  Rev.  Father  Cahill,  then  rector  of  St.  Mary’s  parish, 
and  now  Provincial  of  the  Oblate  order;  also  Rev.  M.  J.  Fallon, 
now  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  then  preaching  a mission  in 
Winnipeg,  accorded,  and  with  their  good  help  the,  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  was  instituted  in  Manitoba  as  before 
.stated.  Mr.  T.  J.  O’Neill  was  elected  first  Provincial  President 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Dutton  was,  during  the  first  two  years’  existence 
of  the  Division,  unanimously  chosein  chairman.  . Later  on  the 
Ladies’  Auxiliary  was  formed,  and  both  organizations  are  now 
in  a very  healthy  condition,  comprising  between  them  at  the 
present  time,  a membership  of  miore  than  five  hundred — all  zea- 
lous and  active'  in  the  cause'  of  faith  and  fatherland. 

After  the  first  of  next  year  Winnipeg  Hibernians  will  be 
in  possession  of  the.lr  own  club  rooms.  The  nucleus  of  an 
Irish  library  has  been  collected,  and  classes  in  Gaelic,  History, 
and  Irish  Dancing  will  be  conducted. 

The  Order  was  established  in  British  Columbia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  by  the  inception  of  Divisions  in  Vancouver  and 
Victoria.  Mr.  J.  J.  Callaghan  was  first  President  of  the  Van- 
couver Division,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dutton  assuming  the.  Presidency  in 
January,  1912,  to  be  succeeded  in  1913  by  Mr.  P.  D.  O’Connor. 
Mr.  R.  P.  McLernan  was  chairman  of  Victoria  Division  from 
its  inauguration  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  officers  of  the  first  Provincial  Board  elected  in  1911 
and  re-elected  again  in  1912  for  a second  term  were  John 
Hart,  Provincial  President,  Victoria;  P.  D.  O’Connor,  Pro- 
vincial Vice-President,  Vancouver;  L.  J.  Shanahan,  Provincial 
Secretary,  Victoria;  J.  B.  Foley,  Provincial  Treasurer,  Van- 
couver. 

Brothers  Dutton,  McLernan  and  O’Connor  were  charter 
mie.mbers  and  officers  of  the  Winnipeg  Division,  and  were  res- 
ponsible in  no  small  measure  for  its  early  succe,ss. 

About  two  years  ago  a Division  was  organized  in  Leth- 
bridge, Alta.,  and  in  November,  1912,  the  Provincial  officers 
of  Manitoba  formied  a Branch  in  Regina  and  Sfaskatoon.  This 
brought  the  only  remaining  Province  of  Canada  under  the 
banner  of  Hibernianism,  and  may  we  hope  that  in  due  time 
every  town  of  any  conseque.nce  in  this  Dominion  will  , have  a 
small  muster  of  that  brotherhood — the  roost  fraternal  in  exis- 
tence because  of  its  unity  on  the  two  greatest  principles  that 
ever  moved  the  .heart  of  man — Religion  and  Nationality. 


MR.  J.  J.  DUTTON 

Grand  Knight  of  Vancouver  Council  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  President  of  Vancouver 
Division  No.  I A.O.H. 
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firmation  day,  but  they  saw  that  this  lesson,  like  many 
others,  bore  no  fruit ; to  their  disap])ointinent  she  was 
bare-headed  like  the  rest. 

The  case  of  the  Indian  man  who  had  a prolific  brown 
beard  is  worthy  of  commiseration.  Though  his  father  anti 
grandfather  and  his  antecedents  as  far  back  as  could 
be  traced,  were  known  to  be  pure-blooded  Indians,  he  felt 
himself  a pariah  because  his  fellow-men  taunted  him  with 
having  “a  beard  like  a white  man.”  Driven  to  desperation 
with  the  shame,  he  avoided  the  society  of  his  tribe,  and 
spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  in  the  woods;  he  often 
sought  good  old  Father  Rondeault  for  consolation  and  for 
strength  to  overcome  the  temptation  to  end  his  humiliating 
lot  by  suicide. 

Another  instance  shows  that  the  very  children  abhor 
white  traits  in  their  nation.  There  was  in  an  industrial 
school  conducted  by  the  Sisters,  a little  Indian  girl  whose 
milky  complexion  and  fair  curls  classified  her  as  a genuine 
Teutonic.  The  imputation  was  hotly  resented  by  her  four- 
teen-year-olid sister,  herself  a pretty  light-haired  girl. 
Surely  if  those  children  were  Indians,  and  it  seems  they 
were,  a greater  freak  of  nature  can  scarcely  be  found.  To 
the  surprised  Cjuery  of  visitors  : “Why  is  that  pretty  white 
child  here?”  she  would  say  under  her  breath,  with  flushed 
cheeks,  “We  would  not  have  a drop  of  white  man’s  blood 
in  our  family.” 

The  Sisters  learned  it  was  wisest  not  to  rouse  her 
wrath  with  the  remark  that  no  one  would  take  her 
for  an  Indian,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  pleased  that 
she  could  so  easily  pass  off  for  white.  With  uncjuestioning 
sincerity  she  would  say : “The  Indians  are  the  greatest 
people  in  the  world,  and  I would  not  be  anything  else.” 

Who  among  us  does  not  applaud  such  patriotism  ? 
With  these  illustrations,  Avhich  give  the  views  of  persons 
in  three  stages  in  life — a middle-aged  man,  a young  woman, 
and  a school  girl — it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  had  “the 
Rtissian  Princess”  gone  back  to  the  Northern  tribes  with 
didactic  mien  she  would  have  been  coldly  received.  But 
she  went  to  them  with  loving  heart  and  tactful  way  and 
was  welcomed  accordingly. 

She  had  visited  Wrangell  and  was  going  on  to  Sitka. 
At  the  hour  appointed  for  leave-taking,  her  friends  led 
her  to  the  door;  there,  to  her  surprise,  was  a canoe  bowered 
with  branches  and  flowers.  In  this  she  was  invited  to 
take  place;  when  she  was  seated  the  cumbrous  palaquin 
v/as  borne  to  the  water  by  stalwart  Indians.  Other  gaily 
decked  canoes  filled  with  joyous  men,  women  and  children 
followed  in  her  course,  and  with  hearty  though  subdued 
demonstrations,  for  they  are  a sombre  race,  they  accom- 
panied her  a half  day  through  Alaska’s  labyrinthian  Archi- 
pelago. Escorted  by  two  canoes  she  continued  the  re- 
maining hundred  odd  miles  of  the  trip. 

Let  us  go  with  them,  for  may  not  this  be  the  fare- 
well tribute  of  old  Alaska  to  a last  representative  of  a 
powerful  Indian  dynasty.  Under  the  rare  favor  of  a 
clear  sky  and  gilding  sunshine,  we  sail  leisurely  through 
a solemn,  wondrous  creation  of  towering  snow-capped 
heights,  glittering  ice-bergs  and  wooded  islands.  The 
screaming  eagles,  or  croaking  ravens  alone  break  the 
silence  of  this  primeval  solitude.  May  the  years  tarrj^ 
that  bring  shrieking  whistles,  rumbling  drays,  honking 
automobiles  to  disturb  the  sacred  region! 


Now  and  again  a leaping  fish  flashes  its  salute  to  tlpe 
canoeist  who  know's  how  to  ride  gently  over  a surface 
silvered  with  salmon,  cod,  ulicorn  or  halibut,  without 
throwing  consternation  into  their  schools. 

After  each  day  of  sailing  under  these  magical  condi- 
tions, oui  ])arty  cami^s  in  some  protecting  cove  when  the 
night  sun  drops  in  a golden  burst  behind  the  mountain 
ranges.  On  the  fourth  day  the  rowers  pilot  their  way  like 
sea  birds  through  the  wilderness  of  islands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sitka.  From  the  old  castle,  constructed  of  logs  clinched 
with  copper,  which  stands  on  the  rocks  overlooking  the 
bay,  they  are  sighted  from  afar  by  the  eagle-eyed  Sitkans. 
Immediately  a gorgeous  flotilla  goes  far  out  to  meet  their 
distinguished  visitor.  As  the  boats  near  the  shore  the  men 
in  the  canoes  on  each  side  of  the  royal  personage  spring 
into  the  water  and  dexterously  catching  up  her  boat  raise 
it  aloft  on  their  shoulders  and  carry  canoe  and  occupants 
up  the  beach  to  the  very  door  of  the  host.  The  days 
which  follow  are  full  of  festivity  and  bountiful  good  cheer. 
According  to  Indian  etic|uette  not  a pinch  of  the  plentiful 
fare  set  before  the  guests  is  expected  to  find  its  way  back 
to  the  host’s  larder;  what  is  not  eaten  is  carried  off  by  the 
invited — and  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  they  remember  the 
poor. 

Politeness  requires  its  quota  of  self  denial  from  the 
denizens  of  the  forest  as  it  does  from  the  society  element 
of  the  metropolis.  The  Princess  told  me  that  on  a state 
occasion  she  had  emptied  the  contents  of  the  sugar  bowl 
into  her  pocket  to  spare  confusion  to  her  host.  “I  did  not 
like  to  do  it,  but  as  I was  the  object  of  constant  observation 
had  I not  done  so  it  would  have  been  taken  as  an  insult,  a 
hint  that  I doubted  their  free-hearted  liberality.” 

Blue  blood  tells  everywhere,  even  when  it  runs  along 
with  that  of  the  Red  Race ; the  Russian  Princess  had  too 
much  of  the  delicacy  which  g'oes  with  it  to  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  her  people  by  violating  the  least  of  their 
trivial  customs.  “We  think  much  of  you,”  they  said,  “be- 
cause you  are  not  ashamed  to  do  as  we  do  when  you  come 
to  see  us.” 

“Why  should  I be  ashamed?  I am  more  proud  of  my 
Indian  blood  than  of  my  white.  My  Indian  relatives  have 
always  shown  me  kindness  and  given  me  care,  but  my 
white  ones  forsook  me  in  my  childhood.” 

Let  it  not  mar  the  picture  of  the  Russian  Princess  to 
make  known  that  in  her  voyages  she  followed  the  ma- 
ligned custom  of  covering  the  face  with  a thick  coating  of 
soot  and  oil ; as  the  rims  of  the  eyelid,  the  tip  of  the  nose 
and  the  inner  portion  of  the  lips  peer  out  through  the 
black  mask  the  effect  is  hideous.  The  mask  is  not  worn  for 
motives  of  vanity  to  improve  the  complexion,  as  is  erron- 
eously supposed  by  the  shocked  tourist,  but  it  is  used  as 
an  impervious  shield  against  the  baking  sun  rays  or  biting 
blasts  which  fall  with  their  greatest  force  on  the  expanse 
of  the  sea.  The  canoe  traveller  on  Alaskan  waters  who  con- 
temptuously discarded  the  good  office  of  the  begrimming 
mask  has  cause  to  rue  it;  more  than  one  missioner  can 
tell  how  the  blazing  sun  beams,  the  sanguinary  mosquitoes 
and  needle-pricking  winds,  make  combined  tortuous  assaults 
on  their  faces,  leaving  them  so  sore  and  disfigured  that 
it  requires  more  than  a solution  of  soap  and  water  to  restore 
normal  conditions,  whereas  the  hard-working  sooty-faced 
rowers  can  present  themselves  in  pristine  beauty  after  an 
ordinary  ablution. 
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STRICTLY  MOI'ERN  AND  ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

HOTEL  EUROPE 

European  Plan 

Single  Room,  from  $1.00  per  day  up. 
Two  persons,  from  $1.50  per  day  up. 

Cor.  Powell  and  Alexander  Streets 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


HOTEL  STRATFORD 

HOTEL  STRATFORD  CO.,  LTD.,  Proprietors. 

.JOHN  B'.  TEE:VEN'S,  Man.  Dir. 

Vancouver’s  Newest  Fireproof  and 
Most  Luxuriously  Furnished 
European  Plan  Hotel 

Corner  Gore  Ave.  and  Keefer  St. 


J.  FEREN  TONY  CIANCI 


TOURIST  HOTEL 

AMERICAN  PLAN 

Phone  Sey.  1386 

Corner  Davie  and  Granville  Streets 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Thomas  Taylor,  Prop.  Phone:  Sey.  142 


HOTEL  BODEGA 

One  Block  from  B.C.  Electric  Station 
ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES 


233  Carrall  St.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


PHONES : HOT  AND  COLD  WATER 

Seymour  236  STEAM  HEAT 

Seymour  7712  (Guest.s) 

RAINIER  HOTEL 

JOHN  SINDAR,  Proprietor 

Rates  by  Day  or  Week 

Corner  Carrall  and  Cordova  Streets 


HOTEL  PATRICIA 

Vancouver’s  Leading  Popular  Priced  Hotel 

Excellent  Popular  Priced 
Cafe  and  Buffet 

Rates:  $1.00  per  day  up 

IWO  PIUNDRED  ROOMS— ALL  OUTSIDE 

Two  Blocks  from  City  Hall 


Phones:  Office:  Seymour  6908  Guests:  Seymour  7742 


HOTEL  DUFFERIN 

T.  M.  CATHCART,  Proprietor 

Corner  Seymour  and  Smythe  Streets 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


European  Plan  Comfort  and  Economy 

HOTEL  WINDSOR 

Rates:  $1.50  per  day  and  up 
Including  Bath  and  Attentive  Service 

HOTEL  'BUS  MEETS  ALL  TRAINS  AND  BOATS 

Granville  Street,  bet.  Georgia  and  Robson 

(Opp.  Orpheum  Theatre). 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


HOTEL  ELYSIUM 

1142  Pender  Street  West,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Phone.  Sey.  8500 

A Modern  Hotel  in  all  Departments,  combining  the  comforts 
of  Home  with  the  refinements  of  the  Club. 


COMMERCIAL  HOTEL 

L.  P.  CLEMENT,  Proprietor 

Reasonable  Rates  for  Rooms 
by  Day  or  Week 


LUNCHEON 35c 

DINNER 50c 


“Meet  me  at  the  Commercial” 

Corner  Cambie  and  Hastings  Streets 


CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  THOROUGHLY  MODERN 
FIRST  CLASS  CAFE  IN  CONNECTI'ON 

HOTEL  REGENT 

H.  M.  COTTINGHAM,  Proprietor. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

Ffee  'Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains  and  Boats 

Rates:  $1.00  Per  Day  and  Up. 

162  Hastings  St.  E.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Commercial  Headquarter  Sample  Rooms 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 

RIORDAN  & DINSMORE,  Props. 

Automobile  ’Bus  meets  Boats  and  Trains 
American  plan — $2.50  up. 
European  Plan — $1.00  up. 

HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  IN  EVERY  ROOM 
ROOMS  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

Phone  Sey.  7891 

319  Abbott  St.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  IN  EVERY  ROOM 
HOT  AND  COLD  WATER 


PALACE  HOTEL 

First  Class  Cafe  in  Connection 

33  Hastings  St.  W.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
PHONE  IN  EVERY  ROOM 

Granville  Palace  Hotel 

ROLLINS  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

European  Plan 

Rooms — Single,  $1.00  and  $1.50 
With  Bath,  $2.00  and  up 

1221  Granville  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(Cor.  Davie)  Phone:  Sey.  7930 


Phone:  Seymour  182 


BOULDER  HOTEL 

ARMSTRONG  & SIMPSON,  Proprietors. 


Cor.  Cordova  and  Carrall  Streets 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


New  and  Strictly  Modern  Hotel 


THE  LOTUS  HOTEL 

Abbott  and  Pender  Streets 

(Opposite  World  Building) 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


EMPIRE  HOTEL 

W.  R.  DICKSON,  Proprietor 

RATES:  50c.  AND  $1.00  PER  DAY 
FIRST  CLASS  CAFE 

Cor.  Hastings  St.  & Columbia  Ave- 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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If  the  Russian  Princess  has  the  prophetic  instinct  she 
will  gaze  long  on  the  eagles  which  cruise  the  Alaskan 
waters  with  her,  for  soon,  like  her  own  race,  with  whom 
we  can  almost  say  they  are  twins,  they  are  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction. Wantonly  these  vikings  are  destroyed,  and  the 
puny  sea  gulls,  with  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  reign 
in  their  place.  The  inevitable  decree, 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  ne.w” 

is  wending  steadily  to  Alaska.  Only  a little  while,  and  it 
will  be  impossible  for  a resident  in  those  parts,  to  whom 
the  local  “Curio  shop”  holds  no  other  curiosity  than  its 
impositions  on  the  tourists,  to  procure  a sufficient  number 
of  eagde  skins  to  make  a one  thousand  dollar  rug  for  friends 
“below,”  Surely  such  an  eagle  rug  four  by  six  feet  is  a 
present  fit  for  a king. 

The  life  of  the  Russian  Princess  was  now  divided  be- 
tween long  periods  at  the  Convent  or  in  Alaska  and  the 
expectation  of  going  to  Australia.  Regularly  came  the 
letters  and  the  remittances  from  her  father,  with  the  re- 
newed promise  of  coming  for  her. 

Trust  in  his  sincerity  began  to  weaken  when  ten  years 
and  more  had  passed  and  the  promise  still  remained  un- 
fulfilled. But  human  nature  is  prone  to  passing  unfair 
judgment.  One  day,  when  nothing  was  further  from  Vic- 
torian and  Alaskan  thoughts,  a telegram  from  San  Fran- 
cisco summoned  the  Russian  Princess  to  meet  her  father 
there  and  be  ready  to  leave  with  him  shortly  for  his  home 
beyond  the  equator.  Though  her  home  had  been  as  much 
in  Port  Simpson,  Queen  Charlotte,  Sitka  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stikine,  as  in  British  Columbia,  her  headquarters 
were  at  the  Convent,  and  it  was  from  here  she  took  her  de- 
parture for  the  long-expected  voyage,  over  new  seas  to  a 
new  life. 

She  had  looked  upon  the  Sisters  as  her  dearest  friends, 
and  upon  Mother  Mary  Providence  as  her  adviser  and 
Mother.  “I  shall  come  back,”  she  said,  as  she  bade  them 
good-bye. 

Throug'h  her  graphic  and  minute  accounts  the  Sisters 
were  permitted  to  witness  the  meeting  with  her  long  absent 
father  in  the  Golden  City,  and  enjoy  sight-seeing  with  the 
re-united  happy  father  and  daughter  and  learn  of 

THE  ROMANCE  AT  SEA 

Dowered  with  qualities  of  mind  and  person  which  had 
won  for  her  an  undisputed  high  title,  and  admired  through- 
out an  immense  territory,  the  Russian  Princess  had, 
nevertheless,  maintained  independence  of  heart  all  along 
the  course  of  thirty  years.  Whether  it  is  that  torrid  waters 
thawed  the  Alaskan’s  organ  of  sentiment,  or  that  she  was 
to  furnish  yet  another  example  of  the  law  that  love  comes 
once  to  all  except  to  those  God  calls  to  His  especial  ser- 
vice, certain  it  is  that  the  Princess 

’“Met  her  fate  in  the  ship’s  mate” 
and  made  a holocaust  offering  of  her  affections.  Desirous 
to  do  all  things  well,  both  Princess  and  mate  went  in 
happv  anticipation  to  lay  their  case  before  the  wealthy 
“squatter.”  Alas  for  their  hopes.  The  busy  rancher  had 
not  studied  psychology  on  his  wide  Australian  plain.  Like 
many  a good  man  before  him,  he  thought  himself  wise 
because  his  intentions  were  good ; prosaically,  fondly,  with- 
out suspicion  that  there  might  be  a lion  in  the  way,  he  had 


laid  plans,  fair  from  his  point  of  view,  but  disastrous  to  the 
happiness  of  those  most  concerned. 

“My  dear  girl,  “he  said,  “this  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
arrangements.  Your  welfare  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
conversations  with  my  partner,  a fine  well-to-do  gentle- 
man, whom  I have  long  known  and  loved  as  a son.  It  is 
my  desire,  and  his,  that  you  favor  his  suit;  in  this  way  we 
shall  never  be  separated.” 

The  Princess  might  have  taken  the  matter  in  her  own 
hands ; years  and  a supreme  will  were  on  her  side,  but  when 
there  was  c[uestion  of  regard  to  her  father’s  wishes,  she 
was  singularly  inconsistent,  or  rather,  should  we  say  in 
justice  to  her  true  feelings,  she  was  remarkably  dutiful. 

“Father,  this  ship-mate  is  the  only  man  I have  ever 
loved,  I will  never  love  another ; if  you  do  not  consent  to 
onr  union  I shall  go  with  you  just  the  same,  but  I shall 
never  marry.” 

“I  think  you  will  change  your  mind  when  you  meet 
my  partner  and  see  hoAv  much  he  has  to  offer  you.” 

If  the  good  man  had  known  his  daughter  as  thoroughly 
as  did  the  Sisters,  he  would  have  understood  that  her  word 
was  as  firm  as  the  solid  mountains  of  her  Alaskan  home, 
and  understanding  this  he  would  have  given  the  couple  his 
blessing  there  and  then.  Affectionate  father  that  he  was,  he 
had  no  idea  as  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Sisters  that  in  his 
well-meant  efforts  to  repair  one  mistake  he  might  commit 
another.  The  quiet  renunciation  of  the  Princess  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  had  scored  an  easy  victory.  He  learned  to 
his  sorrow  that  her  decision  was  adamantine,  and  to  his 
already  remorseful  years,  he  had  to  add  others  of  unavail- 
ing regret  at  seeing  his  cherished  daughter  go  down  the 
)/ears  unmarried. 

Distance  only  served  to  emphasize  the  fond  and  per- 
severing attachment  of  the  Russian  Princess  for  St.  Ann’s. 
Every  detail  of  her  Australian  life  was  communicated  to 
the  Sisterhood.  To  them  she  opened  the  recess  of  her 
thought-world.  The  father  love  which  had  been  so  long 
denied  her  was  given  in  full  measure,  and  she  reciprocated 
with  the  devotion  of  a true  daughter,  who,  knowing 

nothing  of  bitterness 
and  forgetful  of  past 
injury,  finds  sunshine 
in  the  presence  of  a 
fond  parent. 

Photographs  consid- 
erately sent  enabled 
the  Sisters  to  see  the 
generous  house  among 
the  rolling  hills,  the 
herds  of  fat  kine,  the 
stream  which  cut  the 
broad  acres  of  the  rich 
squatter.  Nor  did  she 
fail  to  send  a picture  of 
her  negritto  maid,  the 
resourceful  mischief- 
making “Topsy”  who 
figured  so  largely  and 
tantalisingly  in  the 
daily  routine  of  her  ac- 
tive Northern  mistress- 


“TOPSY” 
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MR.  MICHAEL  J.  FINNERTY 


Mr.  Michael  J.  Finnerty,  son  of  Patrick  and  Bridget  Fin- 
nerty,  was  born  in  Ballina,  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  August  15th, 
1833.  Having  received  hiis  education  in  a private  school,  there 
being  no  public  schools  in  those  days,  he  set  out  for  America 
in  1859,  arriving  in  Victoria  in  1862,  coming  by  way  of  Panama. 

He  landed  in  New  York  at  the.  age  of  twenty-six,  and  very 
soon  the  strong  lad  with  the  frank,  open  countenance  obtained 
employment  in  a sugar  refinery.  As  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed, the  confinement  of  a factory  did  not  suit  the,  young  coun- 
try-bred m,an.  As  soon  as  possible  he  was  at  work  in  the  open, 
and  before  long  was  foreman  of  a gang  of  fifty  men  employed 
on  the  fortifications  at  Sandy  Hook.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Finnerty  was  in  Virginia  and  while 
there  witnessed  the  historic  conflict  of  the  Monitor  and  Merri- 
mac. 

News  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  British  Columbia  having 
reached  him,  Mr.  Finnerty  set  out  for  Victoria  by  way  of  thei 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Landing  here  in  the  fall  of  ’62,  he  tells  us 
he  found  some  thre.e:  thousand  Indians  occupying  the  site  on 
which  now  stands  the  city  of  Victoria.  The  pioneer  went 
on  to  Cariboo  early  the  next  year  and  obtained  employment 
as  foreman  for  Mr.  Wright  on  the  old  Cariboo  road.  But  hard 
times  came  and  Mr.  Finnerty  returned  to  Victoria  and  he  and 
his  brother  bought  land  on  the  Feirnwood  estate,,  where  they 
were  soon  operating  a very  large  market  garden  and  feed  busi- 
ness, supplying  not  only  the,  city  but  the  settlements  at  Fort 
Moody  and  Hastings. 

Their  farm  cove, red  the  site  of  the  Jubilee  Hospital.  From 
time  to  time,  more  farms  were  added  till  in  the  vicinity  of  Vic- 
toria the  Finnertys  owned  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  the 
course  of  time  and  the  march  of  progress,  most  of  this  land  was 


purchased  to  make  city  streets  and  homes,  but  still  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty retains  a farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uplands,  the  beau- 
tiful and  fashionable  suburb  of  Victoria. 

About  thirty-two  years  ago  Mr.  Finnerty  married  in  San 
Francisco  a countrywoman  of  his  own.  Two  of  his  sons  are  in 
business  and  his  daughter  has  taken,  in  the  home,  the  place  her 
mother  left  vacant  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Finnerty  has  been  a very  successful  man.  He  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  farmers  of  Vancouveir  Island,  and  his  heart  is  still 
in  his  farm  work  and  he  looks  upon  the  growing  of  the  largest 
potatoes  ever  produced  as  one  of  his  greatest  achievements  and 
refers  in  terms  of  pride  to  samples  from  his  fields  weighing  4 
lbs.  7J4  ounces. 

Hale  and  hearty,  and  with  spirits  as  blithe,  and  gay  as  when, 
fifty-five  years  ago,  as  a young  man  of  twe,nty-six  he  set  out 
from  Ireland  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  went  back  on  a visit  to  his 
native  land,  in  April,  1913,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Mr.  William 
H.  Finnerty,  of  Spence,  Doherty  Co.,  Ltd.  He  tells  us  he 
found  very  few  changes  in  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  The 
same  old  buildings  were  still  standing,  but  instead  of  the  large 
cultivated  farms  of  his  day,  were  pasture  lands  with  a large 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  on  them.  Of  all  the  places 
of  interest  which  he  visited  in  the;  Old  Land  the  one  which  he 
enjoyed  most  and  of  which  ,he  gives  a glowing  description 
is  the  “Meeting  of  the  Waters”  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 
After  a three,  months’  trip,  Mr.  Finnerty  returned,  more,  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  homje  of  his  adoption  is  the  land  of 
opportunity,  and  stoutly  avers  that  Victoria’s  daughters  are  the 
fairest  and  her  sons  the  most  stalwart  of  any  in  the,  world. 

Through  all  the,  changes  of  hiis  eighty-one  years  this  sound- 
hearted  Irishman  has  kept  unchanged  the  faith  he  brought 
from  hiis  boyhood’s  home  in  Ballina  in  County  Ma,yo,  Ireland. 
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The  paragraph  in  each  letter  to  which  most  attention 
was  accorded  by  the  ex-pupil  who  wrote  it  at  one  tropic, 
and  the  former  teachers  who  read  it  in  the  opposite  zone, 
was  that  which  stated  the  condition  of  the  poultry  and  the 
price  of  eggs,  for  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  market  value  of 
these  commodities  depended  the  purse  and  the  date  for 
the  prospective  visit  to  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
Loyal  and  true  to  every  high  instinct,  her  heart  was  wedded 
to  her  native  country.  With  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  minstrel 
she  could  wonderingly  inquire : 

“Breathes  there  one  with  soul  .so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a foreign  strand.” 

We  can  picture  her  with  greater  scorn  than  became 
gentle  Allen  Bane,  issuing  the  contemptuous  command  : 

“If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self 
Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown 

dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  which  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.” 

The  comforts  of  her  affluent  home,  her  honored  posi- 
tion there  as  daughter  of  a man  of  note,  never  effaced  the 
pleasant  memory  of  the  times  spent  in  wigwam  or  canoe 
with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska,  the  peerless  country 
where  she  had  spent  her  girlhood.  She  had  toured  many 
of  its  islands,  had  paddled  through  its  rivers,  had  skimmed 
its  sky-mirrored  channels,  had  sailed  over  its  iceberg  seas 
— and  everywhere  she  had  been  a poetic,  observant  travel- 
ler, To  hear  her  speak  of  the  beauties  of  her  Alaskan 
home  — its  mountains  looking  down  on  the  clouds,  its 
chaotic  gorges,  the  glaciers  thundering  under  the  glory  of 
the  sun  king  in  his  clear  blue  domain,  and  the  inverted 
world  of  green,  amethyst  and  soft  fleecy  greys  in  the  chan- 
nels, was  to  enjoy  a delightful  imaginary  trip.  Her  com- 
parisons between  the  Northern  and  Southern  tribes  was  a 
lesson  in  ethnology,  and  her  eulogies  of  the  build  and 
skill  of  the  native  Queen  Charlotte  Islanders,  both  men  and 
women,  raised  them  to  a high  plane  in  the  listener’s  esti- 
mation. Governor  George  Simpson  was  well  known  to 
her;  and  of  the  good  Anglican  missionary.  Bishop  Bompas, 
she  said  the  excellent  things  that  our  gifted  authoress,  the 
late  Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  is  perpetuating  in  “The  New 
North,”  a book  of  seductive  revelations,  charmingly  com- 
municated. 

Our  Alaskan,  patriotic  though  she  was,  could  be  just 
to  other  countries ; content  in  the  society  of  her  father  she 
could  grant  full  admiration  to  the  contrasts  of  her  Aus- 
tralian setting — the  great  undulating  plains  alive  with 
lordly  cattle,  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  rich  hues  of 
tropical  coloring.  As  she  had  seen  the  Treadwell  Stamp 
Mill  on  Douglas  Island  and  was  now  in  proximity  to  the 
Mount  Morgan  Mill,  she  could  be  amused  at  these  rivals, 
each  claiming  to  be  “the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world.” 
With  such  topics  did  she  interest  the  nuns,  when  after  threej 
years  their  doors  and  their  hearts  opened  to  welcome  her 
from  foreign  shores,  for  her  purpose  of  visiting  the  North- 
west having  been  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  feathered 
portion  of  her  patrimony,  it  joined  forces  with  profitable 


egg  sales,  and  she  was  i)ermitted  to  return  temporarily  to 
St.  Ann’s. 

Bending  over  her  needlework,  her  conversation  flowed, 
and  in  those  sincere  well  modulated  tones  of  hers,  in  one 
of  those  intimate  sittings  with  her  dear  unworldly  friends, 
she  told  them  the  story  of  one  of  her  ancestors.  In  relating 
it.  she  was  quite  unaware  that  the  facts  were  a repetition 
of  a great  historical  tragedy ; to  the  listening  nuns  it  was 
the  account  of 

A TROJAN  WAR  IN  ALASKA 

“My  grandmother  was  a most  beautiful  girl,  and  many 
young  Indians  of  AVrangel  wanted  to  win  her,  and  so  did 
some  Sitka  men.  There  was  much  jealousy  among  them, 
but  my  grandmother  chose  a man  of  her  tribe.  She  had 
been  married  a few  weeks  when  a party  of  Sitkans  came 
to  Wrangel  on  a seeming  friendly  visit,  but  they  v/atched 
their  chance  and  stole  away  the  young  wife.  The  Wrangels 
who  loved  her,  were  very  angry,  and  getting  into  their 
canoes  hurried  off  to  Sitka;  they  landed  stealthily,  killed 
the  Indians  who  came  in  their  way,  found  my  grandmother 
and  hastened  off  with  her. 

The  Sitkans  were  now  enraged  because  of  the  escape 
of  the  woman,  and  the  death  of  their  men,  and  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  avenge  both  losses;  as  Indians  do  not 
fight  openly,  they  prowled  about  Wrangel  and  stabbed 
anyone  who  incautiously  wandered  from  the  camp,  or 
sometimes  they  came  quietly  in  a body  and  massacred 
numbers.  The  Wrangels  retaliated;  they  made  sudden  mur- 
derous dashes  on  Sitka  and  were  off  like  lightning.  This 
fierce  treacherous  warfare  continued  for  years;  both  tribes 
were  sadly  thinned,  and  they  realized  that  soon  there  would 
be  no  men  left  on  either  side. 

The  Sitkans  were  the  first  to  make  advances  for  peace, 
d’hey  sent  messengers  to  urge  the  expediency  of  putting  an 
end  to  hostilities.  “If  we  go  on  killing  each  other  like 
this,  there  will  be  neither  A-Vrangels  nor  Sitkans.  See  how 
few  there  are  of  us  now ; we  were  strong  and  you  were 
strong;  soon  there  will  be  only  children  left.  We  are 
tired  spilling  blood.  Let  us  stop  it,  and  be  friends.” 

The  Wrangels  wished  for  nothing  better.  “You  kill 
as  many  of  our  braves  as  we  do  yours ; we  do  not  want 
the  Wrangels  to  die  out.  Let  us  smoke  the  peace  pipe.” 

The  conference  ended  with  expressions  of  mutual 
good  will  and  friendly  hospitality.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a general  convention  of  all  the  men  in  Sitka  to 
seal  the  pact  in  the  presence  of  both  tribes  and  celebrate 
tire  burying  of  the  hatchet  with  great  rejoicing.  Well 
pleased  with  the  success  of  their  errand,  the  Sitkan  envoys 
took  their  leave,  adding  warily, 

“Be  sure  to  come  as  to  a potlatch,  for  any  sign  of  a 
weapon  will  mean  war  and  not  peace.” 

“Indeed,  we  do  not  want  to  fight  any  more.  W e shall 
go  to  Sitka  like  friends.” 

A few  days  later,  the  Wrangels  started  off  in  holiday 
spirits  for  the  peace  demonstration.  The  grim  sentinel 
mountains  which  during  many  years  had  often  watched 
the  canoes  sneak  along  on  their  bloody  purpose,  now  looked 
with  unchanged  mien  as  the  crafts  lightly  leaped  by  on 
their  pacific  mission.  Borne  on  the  tide  of  pleasant  ex- 
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ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOUSE,  SCHOOL 
AND  CHURCH 


REV.  ANDREW  ^MACDONELL,  O.S.B. 
‘PASTOR  AND  SUPERVISOR 


At  St.  Joseph’s  House,  Ladysmith,  a number 
of  British  children  are  being  taught  and 
trained  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Macdonell,  O.S.B-  The  intention  is  to  emigrate 
selected  orphan  children  from  Great  Britain,  who 
are  to  be  placed  in  homes  in  British  Columbia 
and  trained,  each  according  to  its  aptitude — the 
main  idea  being  to  make  them  useful  members  of 
society.  The  girls  get  a thorough  training  in  do- 
mestic work,  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  house- 
hold management- 

They  also  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  dairy  work  and  the  care  of  poultry, 
etc.,  on  the  farm  which  is  worked  in  connection 
with  St.  Joseph’s- 

A main  idea  underlying  the  work  is  to  get  these 
children  away  from  the  large  institutions  in  which 
so  many  children  are  kept  in  Great  Britain,  and 
give  them  home  life  as  far  as  possible,  and  individ- 
ual care  and  training- 

The  work  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
subscription.  There  is  a farm  in  connection  with 
the  orphanage  and  school  where  much  of  the  food- 
stuf¥s  used  are  produced. 
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pectation  the  Wrangel  boatmen  quickly  reached  Sitka  and, 
beaching  their  fleet  of  canoes,  advanced  towards  the  wel- 
coming Sitkans.  A loud,  diabolical  shout  rent  the  air,  and 
before  its  echoes  had  died  on  the  neighboring  Mount  Edge- 
combe. the  treacherous  Sitkans  had  each  grappled  a de- 
fenceless Wrangel  and  were  gorg'ing  their  hatchets  in  the 
blood  of  their  unsuspicious  guests.  The  strategem  of  the 
Sitkans  succeeded  as  they  meant  it  should.  There,  on  the 
beach  at  their  own  doors,  lay  stifif  in  death  the  remains  of 
their  butchered  foe,  the  hated  Wrangels.  No  fear  now 
that  revenge  would  be  wreaked  on  them,  for  not  one 
fighting  man  in  the  rival  tribe  was  left. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  satiated  Sitkans  and 
the  glutted  ravens,  secure  from  want  and  foe,  were  plunged 
in  an  overwrought  torpor,  a timid  stir  was  made  in  the 
ghastly  morgue,  and  a boy  of  seventeen,  sufiiciently  mu- 
tilated to  have  been  thoug'ht  dead,  drag'ged  himself  to  a 
canoe  and  escaped  to  Wrangel.  Half  dead  from  loss  of 
blood  and  the  exertion  of  rowing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  he  appeared  a gaunt,  bloody  figure  on  his  village 
shore.  The  women  and  children  who  had  known  the 
absolute  good  faith  and  peaceful  intent  with  which  their 
fathers,  their  husbands  and  their  sons  had  embarked  on 
their  gala  expedition  only  a few  days  ago,  now  hurried 
with  forebodings  of  evil  to  question  the  sole  survivor.  At 
the  dire  news  he  gave  them,  shriek  after  shriek  resounded 
in  the  settlement.  Then  followed  the  wail  of  utter  helpless- 
ness as  the  women  looked  about  for  means  of  revenge  and 
saw  none  but  feeble  old  men,  and  }"oung  boys  under  sixteen 
to  take  up  the  cause.  They  were  yet  on  the  beach  sur- 
rounding and  questioning  the  fugitive,  whom  they  had 
tenderly  and  woefully  supported,  when  his  eyes  closed,  his 
voice  failed,  and  the  last  warrior  of  the  Wrangel  Indians 
passed  away. 

The  remaining  population  had  but  one  motive  for  liv- 
ing, that  of  training  their  youth  for  a war  of  extermination 
against  the  Sitkans.  Before  they  had  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  undertake  anything,  the  influx  of  the  whites  be- 
gan to  divert  the  Indians  from  their  old  feuds,  and  no  fur- 
ther collective  raid  was  made  by  either  tribe. 

A feeling  of  animosity,  however,  was  perpetuated 
among  them,  as  the  writer  had  occasion  to  see  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  Juneau,  in  1887. 

On  the  Basin  Road  which  leads  from  the  town  to  the 
Placer  diggings,  an  avalanche  came  sliding  down  the  walls 
of  the  canyon,  imperilling  the  lives  of  the  men  working  below. 
A.  few  whites  and  one  Wrangel  escaped,  but  four  men  were 
buried  under  the  depths  of  rock  and  sand.  Among  the 
victims  were  two  white  men,  a Wrangel  Indian  and  a 
Sitkan.  This  toll  judged  unbiasly  seemed  fairly  balanced, 
but  the  Sitkans  were  sullen  because  one  of  the  two 
Wrangels  was  among  the  saved. 

In  their  aggrieved  minds,  no  Wrangel  had  a right  to 
go  unscathed  when  a Sitkan  was  taken.  They  determined 
to  get  even  by  killing  a A'Vrangel,  but  desisted  through  fear 
of  the  penal  threats  of  the  miners. 

Rev.  Father  Althoff,  whose  many  years  of  ministry 
among  the  aborigines  of  Southeastern  Alaska  enabled  him 
to  pronounce  correct  judgment  on  their  invincible  resent- 
ment. said  : “The  Sitkans  will  have  their  way;  they  pretend 
to  yield  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  rope,  but  sooner  or 


later,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  there  will  be  a man  less 
in  this  region,  and  that  man  will  be  of  exactly  the  same 
standing  as  the  deceased  held  in  his  nation. 

Tf  such  a one  does  not  come  along  oi)portunely,  any 
two  persons  will  be  killed  to  make  up  in  quantity  what  is 
wanting  in  quality.  I,  myself,  run  as  much  danger  of  being 
effectually  dispatched  as  does  a full-blooded  Indian;  that 
is,  if  they  estimate  my  value  equal  to  that  of  their  lost, 
murdered,  or  accidentally  killed  brother.  Should  I not 
answer  the  requirements,  they  would  coolly  take  me  all 
the  same  and  throw  in  one  or  two  others  to  fill  the  bill.” 

This  humorous  missionary,  Hemilean  though  he  is, 
smiled  dryly  as  he  continued,  “These  are  some  of  the 
thoughts  I take  along  to  remind  me  that  death  comes  like  a 
thief,  because  if  I came  up  to  the  mark — and  it  wounds  my 
vanity  to  think  that  I might  not — the  coup-de-grace  would 
be  dealt  so  silently  swift  that  I should  not  have  the  least 
chance  to  show  my  athletic  prowess.” 

Sc  much  did  the  narrative  of  the  Russian  Princess — 
told  with  particular  pathos  at  the  part  which  touched  upon 
the  guilelessness  of  her  clansmen  as  they  sailed  off  on  their 
peace  voyage — resemble  the  old  Greek  classic  that  it  was 
the  one  chance  in  three  thousand  years  to  learn  what  had 
been  the  feelings  of  the  Trojan  Helen  at  the  sight  of  two 
nations  pouring  their  blood,  and  reduced  to  misery  on  her 
account.  In  her  vanity  was  she  elated,  or  in  her  woman- 
hood was  she  brokenhearted  ? 

“How  did  your  grandmother  take  all  this  fighting, 
which  began  through  love  for  her  ” asked  the  Sisters. 

“Oh,  she  was  sorry  and  always  sad,  even  when  I knew 
her,  and  the  old  Indian  women  say  she  used  to  cry  most 
of  the  time.” 

Exactly  what  ’tis  hoped  her  prototype  did  ages  before. 

The  Russian  Princess,  who  for  having  become  an  Aus- 
tralian was  none  the  less  Alaskan  in  every  fibre,  spent  a 
}''ear  revisitiing  the  cherished  scenes  of  the  past.  The  time 
was  not  completely  given  over  to  idleness;  thrift  was  too 
masterful  an  element  in  her  being  to  countenance  even  an 
hour  of  “sweet  doing  nothing.”  Not  a style  of  faneywork 
appeared  but  her  deft,  lucrative  fingers  conquered  and  con- 
verted into  pocket  money.  In  what  occupation  soever  we 
may  picture  her,  we  invariably  confirm  the  cognomen  bes- 
towed on  her  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth,  for  at  all  times 
and  in  all  things  she  was  “The  Princess.” 

As  her  image  coupled  with  that  of  familiar  Alaskan 
topography  rises  before  the  mind,  she  stands  in  clear  relief 
the  majestic  personation  of  her  native  land.  Its  fine,  rugged 
mountains,  the  staid  scenery,  the  hidden  resources,  their 
difficult  access — each  and  all  have  their  counterpart  in  her 
striking  stature,  her  serious  expression,  subdued  temper 
and  incomparable  industry. 

And  yet,  she  sleeps  the  last  long  sleep  in  Australian 
land.  Had  she  a premonition  of  the  end?  When  bidding- 
good-bye  to  St.  Ann’s  before  embarking  for  the  second 
voyage  southward  she  said  : “Sisters,  this  is  the  last  time ; 
I shall  not  come  again.”  A few  letters  telling  of  her  safe 
arrival,  and  then  one  in  an  unknown  hand  announced  her 
death,  and  that  of  her  father,  who  did  not  long  survive  her. 
Arctic  waters  respond  to  Indian  rvaves  in  dirge-like 
psalmody  over  the  resting  place  of  “The  Russian  Princess.” 
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The  Great  West 
Permanent  Loan  Company 

R.  J.  POTTS,  Manager 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  - - - $2,250,000.00 
RESERVE  FUND  - - OVER  $600,000.00 


Savings  Department 

4 PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

Allowed  on  Deposits  of  $ 1 .00  or 
more,  subject  to  withdrawal 
by  cheque,  and 

5 PER  CENT.  INTEREST 

Paid  on  Coupon  Currency  Deben- 
tures with  privilege  of  withdrawal 
after  90  days’  notice. 


Office  Hours,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Saturdays  from  9 a.m.  to  I p.m.,  and  7 to  9 p.m. 

ROGERS  BUILDING,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Dealer  in  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  Window  Glass, 
Kalsomine,  Colors,  Wall  Papers,  Etc. 


JOSEPH  SEARS 

House  and  Sign  Painter 
Glazier,  Paper  Hanger  and 
Decorator 


TELEPHONE  3037 

923  Bay  Street,  Cor.  Quadra  Street,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


B.  C.  MARKET 

LIMITED 

CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Meat  Merchants 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

a 

RETAIL  MARKETS  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY 

Phones:  Office  993  (Night  and  Day)  Residence  502L 

THE  S.  BOWELL  CO. 

Funeral  Directors  and  Emhalmers 

FINE  FUNERAL  SUPPLIES 

Office  and  Parlors : 405  Columbia  Street,  New  Westminster 


The  class  of  work  done  by  this  studio  merits  my  recommendation. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FUNERAL  DESIGNS  AND  WEDDING  BOQUETS 

Archbishop  Casey. 

Wat  Artnna  Slubio 

Imperial  Fernery  & Floral  Co. 

NURSERYMEN  AND 

‘Photographic  jdrtists 

FLORISTS 

STORE:  1056  GRANVILLE  STREET 

938  ROBSON  STREET 

Phone  Seymour  5737  Vancouver,  B.C. 

STORE  AND  NURSERY:  1166  GEORGIA  STREET 
NURSERY:  51st  AVENUE,  POINT  GRAY,  VANCOUVER 
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A Short  History  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Victoria 


SIX  and  one  half  years  ago,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1907, 
Victoria  Council  No.  1256  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was  established 
in  the  City  of  Victoria.  At  the  time  it  was  felt  that  owing  to  conditions 
then  prevailing,  the  founders  of  the  Council  had  undertaken  a burden  that 
was  by  no  means  light-  Fortunately  the  personnel  of  the  chartered  mem- 
bership was  of  excellent  standard,  and  though  they  realized  fully  the  obliga- 
tions they  had  undertaken,  they  placed  their  hope  in  the  future,  secure  in  the 
Faith  that  was  in  them  that  DK'ine  Providence  would  guide  their  frail  barque 
through  the  channels  and  over  the  shoals  that  loomed  ahead.  How  their 
faith  was  vindicated  the  present  condition  of  the  Order  in  Xdetoria  amply 
testifies.  That  the  Knights  of  Columbus  were  established  in  Victoria  as 
early  as  1907  is  due,  in  g-reat  part,  to  the  work  of  Bro.  J.  D.  Bryne. 


now 


Master  of  the  Fourth  Degree  for  British  Columbia,  but  at  that  time  Terri- 
torial Deputy.  A'ancouver  Council  was  already  in  existence,  and  it  was  the 
fond  hope  of  Bro.  Byrne  that  the  fair  city  of  Victoria  should  boast  a Council 
of  what  is  recognized  as  the  premier  Catholic  lay  society  in  North  America; 
nor  did  he  rest  until  his  hopes  were  accomplished.  Adetoria  Council  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bro.  Byrne  for  his  work,  and  his  kindly  encourage- 
ment when  things  were  darkest  for  the  infant  Council.  The  first  officers  of 
Victoria  Council  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  them  by 
their  fellow  members,  for  to  them  be- 
longs the  credit  of  placing  the  Coun- 
cil on  a firm  foundation-  Bro.  F.  J. 

Sehl,  now  Past  State  Deputy  for  the 
Province,  was  chosen  as  the  first 
Grand  Knight  of  the  Council,  his  fel- 
low officers  being  H.  J.  O’Leary  (pre- 
sent State  Deputy  for  the  Island),  as 
Deputy  Grand  Knight ; J.  Hart,  Chan- 
cellor; George  J.  Johnson,  Warden;  M. 

Steele,  Financial  Secretary;  A.  B. 

.Stewart,  Recorder.  The  Council’s 
first  chaplain  was  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Van 
Nevel,  now  stationed  in  Washington. 

Adetoria  Council’s  quarters,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  so  of  its  existence, 
were  indeed  very  modest,  consisting  of 
an  upper  room  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Institute  Hall.  As  time  passed,  how- 


FRANK  J.  SEHL 

First  Grand  Knight  of  Victoria  Council  and  Past  State  Deputy 


HARRY  J.  O’LEARY 

Second  Grand  Knight  of  Victoria  Council  and 
District  Deputy  for  Vancouver  Island 


ever,  and  the  council  grew,  it  was 
found  that  the  accommodation  was  too 
limited,  and  so,  after  considerable 
thought,  new  premises  were  secured 
in  the  Sweeney-McConnell  building  on 
Langley  street.  At  the  time  the  new 
location  was  looked  upon  as  am])le  for 
some  years  to  come,  and  the  council 
settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
new  home,  which,  in  comparison  with 
their  previous  quarters,  appeared  pala- 
tial. A short  time  previous  to  this, 
however,  a move  had  been  made  to 
provide  better  accommodation  for  the 
members,  and  a small  club  room  was 
secured  on  Fort  street.  The  question 
of  furnishing  the  room,  however,  was 
a burning  one.  The  funds  of  the 
Council  would  not  admit  of  a lavish 
expenditure,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  means  of  securing  the  necessary 
money  for  the  purpose  except  by  voluntary  subscription,  a course  which  the 
officers  were  loath  to  pursue.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  the  Council,  exhibited  itself  then,  and  practically  every  member 
bound  himself  to  subscribe  a sum  in  proportion  to  his  means  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  required  furniture.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  Council  when 
it  is  considered  that  from  such  a small  membership  a sum  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500.00  was  secured,  enabling  the  rooms  to  be  fitted  up  comfort- 
ably. And  so  the  years  passed,  each  one  marking  a stride  forward  in  the 
work  of  the  Order  in  A'detoria,  until  the  Knights  of  Columbus  won  for  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  Catholics  a place  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  as  a 
body  whose  ability  to  undertake  and  carry  out  a great  work  was  second  to 
none.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  outside  the  Order  to  realize  what 
great  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  society,  numbering  as  it  does 
amongst  its  350,000  members,  the  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  who  consider,  as  one  of  their 
greatest  privileges,  their  membership  in  the  Order. 

Victoria  Council  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  having  had  for  its 
officers  men  of  sterling  worth,  who  gave  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  labor 
to  advance  the  work  of  this  great  Order.  Bro-  F.  J.  Sehl,  Bro.  H.  J.  O’Leary, 


MICHAEL  STEELE 

Financial  Secretary  of  Victoria  Council  Since  It  was  Estab- 
lished and  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Council 
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Armstrong,  Morrison  & Co. 

LIMITED 

‘Public  Works  Contractors 

Concrete  Work,  Foundations,  Bridges,  Railways,  Etc. 

WAREHOUSE  AND  WHARF : 

Bute  and  Beach  Avenues,  Phone  Sey.  4070 
HEAD  OFFICE: 

813-815  Bower  Bldg.,  Phone  Sey.  1836,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


E.  G.  CULLEN 

Builders’  Supplies  and 
Contractors’  Equipment 

OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS : 

326  DRAKE  STREET  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


I 


HARRY  R.  SAYER 

LIMITED 

826  VIEW  STREET,  VICTORIA 

Telephone;  5207 

929  PENDER  STREET  W.,  VANCOUVER 

Telephone:  Seymour  322  (5  lines) 


HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 
COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  TIRES 
ENDLESS  SOLID  TIRES 
SECTIONAL  BLOCK  TIRES 
BABY  CAB  TIRES 
BUGGY  TIRES 
BICYCLE  TIRES 
AUTO  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 
VULCANIZING  AND  RETREADING 
FRICTION  TAPE 
ASBESTOS 

“J.  M.”  NON-BURN  BRAKE  LINING 
RUBBER  CLOTHING  AND  BOOTS 
HOSE  PACKING  AND  BELTING 
DRUGGISTS’  RUBBER  GOODS 


One  Grade  Only The  Best 


Concerning  Your  Eyes 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  all  nervous  headaches 
is  the  result  of  eye  strain. 

DON’T  NEGLECT  NATURE’S  WAY 
IF  YOUR  EYES  TIRE  THEY  CALL  FOR  HELP 

Eye  strain  can  be  corrected  with  proper  glasses. 

We  are  best  qualified  to  determine  what  glasses  your 
eyes  need,  and  how  they  should  be,  worn.  We  unerringly 
measure  the  power  of  vision  and  prescribe  the  exact  cor- 
rection for  all  defects  that  glasses  will  correct. 

If  you  do  not  need  g'lasses  we  will  tell  you  so  frankly. 
That  is  worth  knowing,  isn’t  it? 

KRYPTOK  lenses  combine  near  and  far  sight  in  one  solid 
lense.  Our  customers  who  wear  Kryptok  Lenses  praise 
them  very  highly. 

Call  and  see  us  in  our  properly  equipped  office  and  let  us 
test  your  eyes. 

Sight  is  precious.  Our  prices  are  moderate. 

Send  your  broken  lenses  to  us;  we  will  duplicate  them 
properly. 

J.  H.  HEALEY,  Eyesight  Specialist 

PRICE  OPTICAL  PARLORS 

337  Hastings  Street  West  (near  Homer  Street) 

Room  1,  Upstairs.  Phone  Sey.  5825 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


A POSITIVE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM,  SCIATICA  AND 

BLOOD  DISORDERS 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS,  $1.00 


NO  CURE,  NO  PAY 


Cured  Right  at  Home 

^ ELECTROPODES.  New  Electric  Treatment. 
Galvanic  Insoles— -copper  and  zinc---worn  inside 
shoes.  Invigorate  entire  body.  Nerves  become  “live 
wires.”  Positive  cure  for  Rheamatism,  Neuralgia, 
Backache,  Kidney  and  Liver  complaints.  Price 
only  $1.00.  Your  money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
Guarantee  signed  with  each  sale.  Electropodes  are 
mailable.  If  not  at  your  Druggist’s,  send  us  $1.00. 
State  whether  for  man  or  woman. 

WESTERN  ELECTROPODE  CO, 

245  liOS  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Cable  Address:  “Armco.”  Codes:  A. B.C.  4th  Edition,  Western  Union 
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HISTORICAL  NUMBER  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ORPHANS’  FRIEND 


and  Bro.  J.  Hart  succes- 
sively held  the  principal 
office  in  the  gift  of  the 
Council,  and  each,  dur- 
ing his  incumbency,  left 
behind  him  a record  foi 
achievement  and  pro- 
gress. The  present  in- 
cumbent, Bro.  J.  D. 
O’Connell,  is  now  enter- 
ing upon  his  second  term 
of  office  as  Grand 
Knight.  It  is  in  great 
measure  t h e Council 
owes  to  him  the  splen- 
did and  commodious 
quarters  now  occupied 
by  the  society  in  the  Col- 
bert Block  on  Fort  St., 
and  which  were  acquir- 
ed in  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Here  are  pro- 
vided ample  club  rooms 
cozily  furnished,  where  a 
member  may  while  away 
a pleasant  hour.  A large 
English  billiard  table  proves  a never-ending  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  votaries  of  the  game.  The  Council  Cham- 
ber is  large  and  roomy,  and  provides  accommodation  for 
the  largely  attended  meetings  which  are  now  the  rule. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Victoria  Council,  during  its 
existence,  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its  selection  of 
officers,  not  the  least  amongst  whom  is  the  Financial  Sec- 
retary, Bro.  M.  Steele.  Elected  to  the  position  when  the 
Council  was  first  formed,  Bro.  Steele  has  retained  it  ever 
since,  thereby  evincing  the  confidence  he  has  earned  by  his 
work  in  this  all  important  office.  His  zeal  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Order,  coupled  with  his  ability  as  the  finan- 
cier of  the  society,  has  gained  for  him  an  enviable  position 
in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  members.  Next  to  the  office  of 
Grand  Knight  that  of  Financial  Secretary  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  the  gift  of  the  society,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
sinecure,  for  on  him  devolves  the  financing  of  the  Council. 
This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a reference  to 
Bro.  H.  Hartnel,  who,  as  treasurer  of  the  Council,  a posi- 
tion which  he  has  filled  for  the  past  four  years  with  credit 
to  himself,  has  ably  seconded  Bro.  Steele  in  his  work. 

In  practically  every  society  of  this  nature,  as  the  offi- 
cers pass  through  the  various  chairs  and  retire  after  hav- 
ing filled  the  highest  office,  their  retirement  generally  marks 
the  conclusion  of  their  active  service.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  said  of  Victoria  Council.  Its  past  chief  officers 
upon  laying  down  the  burden  of  their  office  have  ever 
evinced  a lively  interest  in  the  work  being  carried  on, 
assisting,  by  their  experience,  those  upon  whom  the  bur- 
den has  fallen. 

Though  established  but  a few  short  years,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  Victoria  have  amply  justified  their  exis- 
tence. Like  the  parent  body,  its  slogan  has  been  ever  on- 
ward and  as  with  the  passing  of  the  years  it  grows  steadily 
in  strength  and  numbers,  its  future  is  assured,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Victoria,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Councils  in  other  cities,  will  be 
established  in  a home  of  its  own. 


JOHN  HART 

Third  Grand  Knight  of  Victoria  Council 


JOSEPH  D.  O’CONNELL 
Present  Grand  Knight  of  Victoria  Council 


REV.  DONALD  A.  MACDONALD 
Curate  at  St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral 
Victoria,  B.C. 
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It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  none  is  more  promin- 
ent or  active  in  the  work  of  the  local  body  than  is  His 
Lordship  Bishop  Macdonald,  whose  keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Order  is  a 
source  of  gratification 
to  the  members.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that 
with  but  a little  over  six 
years  of  existence  the 
history  of  the  council 
must  needs  be  brief,  but 
its  members  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  work 
accomplished  in  that 
short  space.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  but 
with  the  splendid  ex- 
amples of  achievement 
afforded  by  the  Order 
and  fulfilling  its  high 
ideals,  Victoria  Council 
will  prove  a credit  to  its 
members  and  to  the 


community  in  which  it 
is  established. 


B.C 


FROM  PHOTO  TAKEN  1903 


In  the  year  1864,  on  the  17th  of  January,  this  Catholic 
school  was  opened  by  the  Oblate  Fathers.  The  first  principal 
was  the  Rev.  Baudre,  O.M.I.,  who  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Father  McGuckin,  O.M.I.,  who  made  quite  a mark  for 
himself  in  British  Columbia. 

It  was  then  about  the  only  school  in  town,  so  that  in 
those  early  days  nearly  every  boy  of  school'  age,  availed  himself 
of  thi;s>  opportunity  to  acquire  at  least  the,  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. The,  most  famous  educators  of  that  generation  were 
Father  McGuckin  and  Brother  Allan.  There  is  many  a man  in 
bu^siness  here  today  who  can  recall  his  school  days  at  that 
institution  under  the  above-named  teachers,  also  well  known 
for  being  good  disciplinarians. 

When  the,  Oblate  Fathers  went  to  reside  on  the  mainland 
of  British  Columbia,  His  Lordship  Bishop  Demers  had  to  pur- 
chase from  them  this  school  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands 
today,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  To  raise  these 
funds,  Bishop  Demers  had  to  sell  the  diocesan  farm  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Sere,  and  it  was  often  .said  by  the  older  priests  that 
this  business  transaction  financially  crippled  the  diocese  for 
many  a year  to  come. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the,  clergy  of  the  diocese  had  to 
devote  itself  to  this  arduous  task  of  teaching  youth,  be.sides 
doing  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry.  Those  who  were 
longest  engaged  in  helping  to  educate  the  boys  were  the  Rev. 
Fathers  J.  J.  Jonckan,  A.  J.  Brabant,  A.  J.  Van  Nevel  and  J. 
Leterme.  Some  of  the  prominent  m,en  of  the,  congregation 
have  a fond  recollection  of  the  education  they  received  from 
the  priests  above  mentioned.  For  some  time  all  the  grades 
of  an  ordinary  school  -were  taught  by  them,  but,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  they  began  to  rece.ive  help  from  some  lay  teachers 


who  came  from  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
best  known  among  them  are  Messrs.  Rod  McDonald.  G.  Rab- 
bit, Alex.  McDonald,  M.  McKinnon,  Dom  Gallant.  After 
these,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  gave  the,ir  valuable  services  for 
the  bringing  up  and  te'aching  of  the  younger  boys.  It  was 
during  that  time  that  John  F.  Silve,r,  now  an  able  assistant 
priest  at  the  Cathedral,  left  this  school  to  go  to  Menlo  Park 
Seminary,  California.  During  the  administration  of  Archbishop 
Orth,  the  school  was  for  two  years  under  the  management  of 
the  Marist  Fathers,  who  had  a great  number  of  pupils  under 
their  care,  and  did  good  work,  which  was  generally  appre- 
ciated. 

After  that  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann  again  lent  a generous 
assistance,  and  with  the  help  of  Miss  Alice  Doran,  of  Esqui- 
mau, the  school  held  its  own  and  obtained  not  a little  suc- 
cess at  the  public  examinations. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Father  Caine,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Murtagh  was  the,n  appointed  Principal  of  the  school.  His 
regime,  lasted  about  two  years,  and  during  that  time  the  Rev. 
Fathers  Gillis  and  Leterme  did  part  of  the  work. 

The  last  change  to  take  place  in  the.  school  occurred 
four  years  ago,  when  Bishop  MacDonald  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  L.  J.  Shanahan,  a native  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  came  well 
recommended,  and  beside.s,  was  personally  known  to  the.  Bishop. 
The  pre.sent  staff  includes,  besides  the,  principal,  Mr.  L.  J.  Shana- 
han, Miss  Edna  McHugh  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Sullivan,  three 
ejfficient  teachers.  This  will  be  the  last  year  of  the  old  St. 
Louis  College.  When  in  1915  the,  Christian  Brothers  will  ar- 
rive from  Dublin  to  take  charge';  of  the  boys’  school,  a ne.w 
epoch  will  begin  in  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  Victoria. 
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Ladies  Auxiliary  A.  0.  H.  in  British  Columbia 


yV  MONO  the  Catholic  ladies’  or- 
ganizations of  British  Columbia 
the  L.A.A.O.H.,  the  latest  to  enter 
the  field  of  Catholic  philanthropy, 
has  a record  of  successful  work 
which  prophesies  its  activities  will 
extend  in  proportion  to  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  our  ever  growing 
West.  Two  Divisions  were  organ- 
ized in  British  Columbia  by  the 
National  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary 
Daly,  of  Minneapolis.  Owing  to 
the  eloquent  appeal  of  Sister  Daly, 
whose  efforts  were  personally  sec- 
onded by  His  Grace  Archbishop 
McNeil,  of  Vancouver,  and  His 
Lordship  Bishop  MacDonald,  of 
Victoria,  influential  Divisions  were 
organized  in  both  cities. 

The  charter  officers  of  Vancouver  Division  were: 
President,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Perry;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Mooney;  Treasurer,  Miss  Maddock;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Miss  M.  Dutton  ;■  Financial  Secretary,  Mrs.  Tod- 
hunter.  Victoria  Officers:  President,  Mrs.  E.  McDon- 
ald; Vice-President,  Mrs.  A.  O’Leary;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
H.  Butler;  Chairman  of  Standing  Committee,  Mrs.  E. 
Morning;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  A.  Tourigny; 
Financial  Secretary,  Miss  F.  K.  Kealy;  Mistress-at- 
Arms,  Miss  P.  Tourigny;  Sentinel,  Mrs.  A.  Grant. 

The  work  of  completing  the  organization  was  left 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Shanahan, 
Provincial  Secretary,  who  presided  at  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  L.  A.  A.  O.  H.  in  Vancouver  in  1911.  At 
this  convention  the  following  provincial  officers  were 
elected:  Prov.  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Perry;  Prov.  Vice-Pres., 
Mrs.  K.  Healy;  Prov.  Treasurer,  Miss  P.  Tourigny; 
Prov.  Secretary,  Miss  Z.  Dutton. 

In  Mrs.  Perry  the  L.  A.  A.  O.  H.  has  a president 
v/ho  has  attaip'ed  distinction  in  the  literary,  social  and 
philanthropic  circles  of  Vancouver.  That  her  work  is 
appreciated  by  the  various  non-denominational  societies 
i^  evidenced  by  the  many  positions  of  trust  to  which 
she  has  been  appointed  towards  helping  the  city  to  solve 
its  domestic,  economic,  and  social  problems.  Mrs. 
Perry  is  a noted  magazine  and  newspaper  contributor, 
the  articles  appearing  in  “The  B.  C.  Western  Catholic” 
under  the  caption  of  “Woman’s  Activities”  showing  the 
deep  interest  she  takes  in  questions  affecting  Catholic 
interests. 

The  Provincial  President,  in  her  inaugural  address, 
appealed  to  the  Sisters  to  “take  up  as  their  special  work 
the  care  and  welfare  of  our  imimigrant  girls.  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  being  port  cities,  the  conditions  which 


meet  the  young  girl  immigrant 
as  she  lands  on  our  shores  are  so 
inimical  to  faith  and  morals  that 
it  behooves  us,  in  loyalty  to  our 
pledge,  to  put  forth  all  our 
strength  to  prevent  our  girls  from 
being  drawn  into  the  undertow  of 
city  life.”  That  the  Sisters  have 
aobly  responded  has  been  recognized 
by  the  publicly  expressed  approba- 
tion of  bishops  and  clergy.  Rev. 
Father  Vaughan,  during  his  late 
visit  to  Victoria,  the  L.  A.  A.  O.  H. 
being  in  session,  sent  the  following 
message  by  the  president:  “Tell  the 
Sister  Hibernians  that  they  must 
not  allow  the  opportunities  of  your 
great  cities  to  become  a snare  for 
the  destruction  of  body  and  soul 
of  the  young  girls  who  seek  their  advantages.”  In 
answer  to  which  the  Auxiliaries  are  working  towards 
the  erection  of  a girls’  residential  home. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Vancouver  Division  have  made  a 
notable  sacrifice  in  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
protection,  by  opening  their  homes  to  the  lonely  and 
helpless  until  employment  is  found.  The  Victoria 
Division  is  also  forming  plans  to  father  the  interests  of 
the  home.  The  Auxiliary,  through  its  “Social  Service 
Committee,”  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  before  the 
proper  authorities  defects  in  the  immigration  laws,  which 
tended  to  place  the  new  arrival  in  danger.  In  assisting 
Mission  churches  and  smaller  charities  during  the  past 
year  this  small  band  of  devoted  women  has  to  its  credit 
something  over  $700.00. 

The  Vancouver  Division  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
a ward  in  the  new  St.  Paul’s  Flospital  costing  $250.00. 

The  Victoria  Division  has  been  no  less  active,  many 
local  needs  having  benefited.  The  L.  A.  A.  O.  H.  have 
organized  the  systematic  visiting  of  the  hospitals,  bring- 
ing to  the  priests  notice  of  many  patients  who  otherwise 
would  be  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  the  “last  rites.” 

The  purpose  of  the  Auxiliaries  to  promote  friend- 
ship, unity  and  Christian  charity  has  been  greatly  fur- 
thered by  the  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the  Bro- 
thers’ and  Sisters’  Divisions,  happy  results  following 
such  reunions  being  the  frequent  publishing  of  the 
“banns.”  The  Victoria  and  Vancouver  Auxiliaries  are 
the  latest  in  a chain  of  Divisions  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  are  no  small  segments  in 
the  ever-widening  circle  of  Catholic  women’s  influence 
w^hich  is  so  large  a factor  in  the  farther  West,  making 
for  the  betterment,  the  uplifting  and  the  higher  idealism 
of  life. 


MRS.  J.  0.  PERRY,  PROV.  PRESIDENT  L.A.A.O.H. 
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The  Latin  poet,  Horace,  referring-  in  one  of  his  odes  to 
the  force  of  habit,  which  we  have  agreed  upon  to  call 
second  nature,  says  that  even  though  we  succeed  in 
turning  Nature  out  of  doors  with  a pitchfork,  yet  she  will 
return.  This  classical  remembrance  almost  naturally  re- 
curred to  my  mind  as  I prepared  for  jotting  down  a few 
notes  and  remarks  on  Indian  customs.  Three  score  years 
of  Christianization  have  proved  unable  as  yet  to  entirely 
supersede  all  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  the  original  owners 
of  the  soil.  No  doubt,  many  and  evil  practices  have  totally 
disappeared,  but  a goodly  number  of  cjuaint  customs  are 
still  in  vogue,  and  very  likely  will  be  for  “many  a snow.” 
It  is  the  purport  of  this  paper  to  briefly  sketch  some  of 
these  habits,  which  boldly  assume  the  attitude  of  a “monu- 
ment more  lasting  than  brass.” 

Who  has  not  heard  of  an  Indian  Potlach  ? A great 
many  British  Columbians  have  been  the  much  amused 
spectators  of  this  native  celebration ; the  word  has  well- 
nigh  squeezed  itself  into  the  “English  as  she  is  spoken”  in 
our  Far  West.  Yet  the  word  Potlach  and  the  idea  it  is 
meant  to  translate  are  generally  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  uninitiated.  The  term  “Potlach”  (pronounced 
Patlach)  is  a West  Coast  Indian  word  borrowed  from  the 
Nootka  language,  and  one  of  the  most  used  words  in  the 
Chinook  jargon;  it  means  “to  give,  to  pay,  to  restore,”  its 
significations  may  easily  be  multiplied,  all  depending  on 
the  context.  The  idea  is  strictly  Indian ; it  is  what  the 
Cowichan  man  calls  “the  law  of  tla-anuk. 

The  unsophisticated  looker-on  may  imagine  that  these 
hundreds  of  visiting  Indians  whose  canoes  are  moored 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  or  by  the  seashore  have 
gathered  to  receive  presents ; he  labors  under  a wrong 
impression.  The  Potlach  is  not  a wholesale  giving  away, 
it  is  not,  as  the  Indian  word  would  have  us  believe,  the 
mere  “throwing  away”  of  blankets,  money, 
and  what  not.  The  Potlach  proper  is  the 
settling  of  public  and  private  debts  of 
years’  standing.  This  peculiar  assembly 
is  generally  “called”  by  some  influential 
Indian  ; he  either  goes  himself  or  deputes 
some  trusted  friend  to  invite  all  the  tribes- 
men to  repair  to  his  own  village,  where 
for  weeks  he  will  entertain  them  at  his 
own  expense.  Still,  the  sire  of  the  manor 
knows  that  charity  starts  at  home ; he  will 
liberally  provide  his  guests  with  fish, 
bread  and  apples,  but  he  also  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  presence  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  debts  they  may  be  owing  to  him  ; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  main  reason 
for  his  convoking  them.  An  Indian  may 
forget  to  pay  his  grocery  bills  or  other  ob- 
ligations, but  tribal  debts  are  sacred  with 
him,  they  are  handed  from  parent  to  child 
like  a most  precious  heirloom,  and  relatives 
dutifully  refund  blankets  and  money  their 
departed  had  no  time  to  return  to  the  law- 
ful creditor.  The  “Potlach  day”  usually 
opens  with  a lengthy  speech  by  the  “law- 
yer,” an  Indian  who,  on  behalf  of  the  host. 


let  us  say  the  “caller  of  the  Potlach,”  addresses  the  as- 
sembled braves.  In  flowery  style  the  orator  sounds  the  trum- 
pet of  praise,  narrates  the  great  and  good  qualities,  the 
bravery,  the  generosity  of  the  host  and  the  latter’s  for- 
bears, amid  the  occasional  approving  grunts  of  the  sc|uat- 
ting  audience.  Flowers  soon  wither,  so  the  “lawyer’s” 
poetry.  Little  by  little  his  poetic  oratory  makes  room  for 
stern,  stiff  prose,  the  prose  of  figures ; with  a hoarse,  rau- 
cous voice  he  now  shouts  to  his  listeners  how  many  blan- 
kets, dollars,  canoes,  guns  they  owe  to  their  illustrious  en- 
tertainer. The  Indian  lawyer’s  memory  is  simply  remark- 
able; he  has  no  written  record,  no  account  book,  yet  he  has 
it  all  in  his  head.  Without  the  slightest  mistake  he  tells 
everyone  concerned  how  much  he  is  expected  to  pay.  This 
Potlach  gathering,  the  greatest  of  Indian  institutions,  lasts 
for  three  or  four  weeks ; the  settling  of  debts,  which  as  I 
already  remarked,  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  convocation, 
takes  time,  and  Indians  are  slow,  hopelessly  slow.  You 
may  think,  perhaps,  gentle  reader,  that  the  Indian  be- 
comes wearied  and  homesick ; ordinarily  he  will  not,  he 
enjoys  a chat  with  some  fellow  Indian  he  has  not  met  for 
a considerable  time.  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  side- 
shows to  break  the  monotony,  for  this  genuine  Indian  busi- 
ness transaction  is  accompanied  by  much  feasting,  chant- 
ing, dancing,  and  old  time  ceremonial.  Indian  Potlach 
grounds  are  a rich  harvest  field  for  the  student  of  native 
customs  and  lore.  Nearly  every  day  of  this  for  weeks  pro- 
tracted fair,  either  the  “caller”  of  the  Potlach  or  some 
other  Indian  looking  for  notoriety  will  beat  the  drum  and 
announce  through  the  stentorian  voice  of  his  lawyer  that 
he  has  a “tloosh  tomtom”  (a  good  heart).  It  is  customary 
indeed,  for  the  creditor  who  has  received  his  dues  to  al- 
most immediately  turn  around  and  dispose  of  them  again 
by  giving  away.  The  accompanying  picture  will  serve  to 
illustrate  how  this  is  done.  Hundreds  of 
blankets  are  piled  up  on  the  permanent, 
high  platform  built  for  the  purpose 
against  the  camphouse.  Some  canoes, 
which  presently  will  be  given  away,  a 
long,  rectangular  box  painted  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  on  which  the  natives  whilst 
chanting,  beat  the  measure  with  little 
sticks,  are  seen  on  the  ground,  a couple 
of  dancers  are  gamboling  about  to  keep 
the  spectators  interested,  in  a corner  the 
“caller”  and  his  lawyer  engaged  in  a very 
earnest  conversation.  All  of  a sudden, 
the  lawyer  calls  out  the  names  of  all 
those  entitled  to  a blanket.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  privileged  ones  draw  up  in  a 
circle,  the  blankets  are  brought  down 
from  the  platform,  and  one  or  two  In- 
dians, whom  for  the  occasion,  I might  call 
the  “waiters,”  wearing  a blanket  in  a 
sling  about  their  body,  most  solemnly  dis- 
tribute to  each  the  number  of  blankets 
he  is  to  be  presented  with-  Money  is  fre- 
quently distributed  ;■  sometimes  one  may 
even  see  two  circles  at  a time,  one  of  men 
and  another  of  women,  the  latter  with  a 
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INDJAN  POTLACH 


lady-lawyer,  of  course.  Are  these  blan- 
kets, these  half  dollar  coins,  now  a “real 
gift,”  you  may  ask.  My  answer  is  in 
the  negative.  These  presents  are  but  a 
loan  in  disguise ; the  “caller”  of  the  Pot- 
lach  disposes,  certainly,  of  his  wealth, 
but  he  equally  well  knows  that  sooner 
or  later  it  will  come  back  to  either  him 
or  his  natural  or  legal  heirs.  The 
scramble  only  is  an  absolutely  “free 
gift,”  a “cultus  Potlach.” 

It  may  be  described  as  follows : The 
hero  of  the  day,  or  some  one  of  his  very 
excited  assistants,  has  noticed  that  en- 
thusiasm is  flagg'ing,  he  must  create  a 
diversion;  he  subsequently  digs  in  his 
pocket  or  in  a bag  and  throws  a handful 
of  coins  over  the  ground ; in  a minute 
young  and  old  are  on  all  fours ; he 
who  succeeds  in  getting  hold  of  a 
quarter  or  what  it  may  be  is  now  the  possessor  of  a real 
gift,  that  is  to  say,  he  need  not  return  it.  Or,  the  giver  of 
a free  will  offering  will  throw  a blanket  or  two  among  the 
crowd,  who  then  scrambles  to  get  a hand  on  it.  Nobody, 
of  course,  gets  the  whole  blanket,  but  the  great  many 
shreds  and  pieces  are  not  disregarded ; the  Indians  are  very 
keen  on  gathering  as  many  as  they  possibly  can  secure ; 
they  take  them  home  and  have  the  women  reweave  them. 
It  is  only  on  state  occasions  that  these  blankets  are  made 
use  of,  an  Indian  blanket  composed  of  “Potlach  shreds” 
being  considered  of  a high  value. 

I have  endeavored  to  give  the  kind  reader  an  idea  of 
what  a Potlach  really  is,  but  I am  far  from  having  dis- 
cussed all  its  features,  for  there  is  a Potlach  ceremony 
connected  with  each  Indian  celebration ; a Potlach  called, 
for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  a funeral,  will  be  different 
from  the  Potlach  called  on  the  occasion  of  a wedding,  and 
so  on,  but  these  latter  Potlaches  are  more  private  than  pub- 
lic, and  for  this  very  reason  less  known  by  those  who  do 
not  live  in  daily  contact  with  our  dusky  brethren.  It  is 
very  questionable  whether  these  Potlach  gatherings  are 
beneficial  to  the  Indian;  in  early  days  these  assemblies 
may  have  contributed  towards  promoting  mutual  good 

feelings  between  the 
various  tribes,  but  as 
things  are  now-a- 
days  the  Indian 
would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  without  these 
festivities-  A Potlach 
generally  winds  up 
with  a dance.  The 
Indians  know  of  dif- 
ferent dances;  so 
there  is  the  Taman- 
was  or  spirit  dance, 
the  Chelchelatel  or 
black  dance,  the 
Schwawchwei  o r 
masked  dance,  there 
is  a dance  in  honor 
of  the  dead,  another 
in  honor  of  the  war- 
riors, then  there  is 


the  most  fantastic  dance  in  honor  of  the  forefathers. 
All  these  dances  are  different  in  their  characteris- 
tics and  rather  long  to  describe.  It  is  the  masked  dance 
that  brings  the  Potlach  to  a close.  Imagine  a dozen  strap- 
ping fellows  clad  in  buckskins  trimmed  with  feathers  and 
ribbons.  For  headgear  they  wear  enormous  masks  rep- 
resenting an  eagle,  a bear  or  some  other  animal ; their  feet 
are  bare.  Issuing  from  a kind  of  dressing  room  into  the 
open  they  hop  and  bounce  about,  whilst  the  gathered  In- 
dians squatted  in  a semi-circle  beat  the  time  with  little 
sticks  on  planks  or  boxes ; it  is  wonderful  how  well  they 
keep  time;  all  these  men  and  women,  yea,  infants,  securely 
tied  on  their  mothers’  backs,  are  beheld  swinging  little 
sticks  in  their  tiny  little  hands. 

For  a while  the  noise  is  deafening;  the  rhythmic 
strokes  of  the  sticks,  the  vibration  of  the  deer-hoofs 
dangling  from  the  dancers’  ankles,  wrists  and  necks,  to- 
gether with  the  sound  of  a rattle  made  of  clamshells  each 
dancer  frantically  brandishes  about,  all  this  awakes  for  a 
while  the  echoes  of  the  past.  The  dance  done  and  over, 
all  visiting  Indians  set  about  preparing  for  their  journey 
home.  They  all  feel  happy  and  contented  to  have  once 
more  lived  the  “real  Indian  life,”  but  none  is  happier,  none 
prouder  than  the  “caller”  of  the  Potlach  ; he  has  collected 
debts  and  dues,  and  by  means  of  his  so-styled  generosity 
has  added  to  his  fame  and  reputation ; he  is  now  a “hyas 
tyee,”  a great  chief.  Ffe  now  can  sing  his  “Nunc  dimittis.” 
The  tribes  will  long  remember  him  and  hand  down  his 
name  to  their  children.  Perhaps  some  day  a great-grand- 
son of  his  may  rise  and  “call”  in  honor  and  remembrance 
of  the  “tleet  leele  memeloost” — (the  long  ago  departed 
one) — a funeral  Potlach. 

o 

INDIAN  CUSTOMS— No.  II. 

In  death,  as  in  life,  Indians  have  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, many  and  varied,  to  which  they  cling  with  marked 
tenacity.  It  would  be  attempting  the  impossible  to  under- 
take to  narrate  them  all  within  narrow  limits.  Therefore 
I shall  use  discretion,  and  not  trespass  too  much  on 
printer’s  space  or  reader’s  time. 

As  soon  as  an  Indian  has  breathed  his  last  the  body 
is  washed  and  very  tightly  wrapped  in  a blanket.  • The 
Egyptian  mummy,  of  which  the  reader  has  likely  seen  a 
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picture,  or  better  still,  the  manner  in  which  certain  old 
country  mothers  swaddle  their  babes,  with  this  difference, 
that  even  the  face  and  features  of  the  dead  Indian  are  en- 
tirely enwrapped,  are  a rather  accurate  representation  of 
an  Indian  corpse  thus  laid  out.  Pending  the  making  of  the 
coffin  the  body  rests  on  a box  or  a heap  of  blankets,  and 
whilst  the  men  sit  by  in  silent  grief,  the  women,  either  rela- 
tives or  hired  mourners,  wail  and  lament  in  a most  dismal 
way.  Divers  peculiarities  obtain.  I remember  having  once 
walked  into  the  camphouse  of  a prominent  Indian  a couple 
of  hours  after  his  death ; the  body,  enveloped  as  I des- 
cribed above,  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  formed  by  some  thirty  Indians  holding  one  another’s 
hand  and  chanting  a Chinook  dirge  to  the  air  of  the  well- 
known  hymn,  “Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.”  The  putting  of 
the  corpse  into  the  casket  is  accompanied  with  much 
ceremonial.  Four  Indians  (I  here  incidentally  wish  to 
remark  that  four  is  the  sacred  number  of  the  Indians,  just 
as  seven  is  with  us)  take  hold  of  the  body,  three  times 
they  lift  the  body  over  the  coffin  and  cautiously  lower  it 
into  the  same,  withdrawing  it  each  time.  At  the  fourth 
and  last  turn  they  dehnitely  encase  it,  murmuring  all  the 
while  some  sort  of  a prayer;  they  then  nail  down  the  lid. 
It  is  at  this  particular  moment  that  occasionally  a dance 
takes  place.  I witnessed  this  once,  some  years  ago.  A 
young  woman’s  body  had  just  been  put  into  a coffin,  when 
an  elderly  squaw  got  up,  pronounced  a panegyric,  at  the 
close  of  which  she  by  way  of  peroration  besought  the  de- 
parted never  more  to  return  upon  earth.  She  was  then 
joined  by  three  more  old  women,  and  all  four,  with  a blan- 
ket hanging  loosely  about  their  shoulders,  and  with  a little 
cedar  twig  in  their  right  hand,  began  jumping  and  trotting 
about  the  coffin,  slightly  brushing  the  lid  with  the  twig. 
I later  on  asked  an  Indian  what  this  part  of  the  ritual  was 
intended  for,  and  I was  informed  that  these  women,  in 
sweeping  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  were  trying  to  make  out 
that  they  chased  away  all  the  germs  of  the  disease  the 
young  woman  died  of. 

About  two  months  ago  I beheld  on  one  of  the  Saanich 
reservations  another  funeral  feature  heretofore  unknown  to 
me.  A nine-month  old  baby  girl,  a twin  child  (Indians 
consider  it  ill  luck  to  have  twins ; they,  the  parents  ex- 
cepted, will  not  even  so  much  as  look  at  the  poor  little 
ones  for  fear  harm  should  befall  them)  had  died,  the  body 
had  been  deposited  on  a stack  of  blankets,  and  parents 
and  relatioris  had,  as  usual,  gathered  about  the  remains. 
I was  not  a little  surprised  to  see  an  old  Indian  who  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  place  the  little  casket  right  in 
front  of  the  door,  outside,  then  walk  into  the  house,  take 
the  dead  body  in  his  arms  and,  returning,  stop  upon  the 
threshold.  Four  times  he  swung  the  corpse  as  if  he  were 
going  to  throw  it  out,  then  stepping  into  the  open,  lifted 
and  lowered  it.  As  he  pronounced  the  prayer  in  a fairly 
audible  tone  I was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  and  under- 
stand it.  “Great  Chief  on  High,”  he  said,  “look  at  us;  we 
are  grieved ; look  at  this  baby,  we  give  it  back  to  Thee. 
This  baby  was  good,  it  knew  of  no  evil.  Great  Chief  on 
High,  look  upon  us,  have  pity  on  us,  for  we  sometimes  are 
bad.”  This  prayer  was  couched  in  humble  form,  forsooth, 
but  does  it  not  sound  as  if  these  poor  people  were  en- 
treating God  through  the  intercession  of  this  little  angel, 
the  newly  enthroned  citizen  of  Paradise? 


But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  cemetery.  The  mode  of  burial 
prevalent  among  the  South  East  Coast  Vancouver  Island 
Indians  in  the  days  of  yore  was  a sitting  po;Sture,  the  body 
being  doubled  up  in  a box  or  trunk,  the  natives  then  using 
no  coffins,  as  they  do  now,  since  they  have  adopted  a few 
of  the  White  Man’s  ways.  This  box  or  trunk  rested  on  a 
board  in  a slightly  bent  backward  pose,  and  always  on  the 
surface  of  mother  earth;  the  aborigines  dug  no  graves. 
Some  of  these  boxes  may  be  seen  yet  around  Cowichan, 
Saanich  and  other  localities;  they  were  adorned,  if  I am 
permitted  the  term,  with  a grotesque,  wooden  carving- 
representing  a man  or  woman  and  a similarly  rude  repre- 
sentation of  a lizard,  the  animal  which,  according  to  old  be- 
lief, caused  death  by  introducing  itself  during  a person’s 
sleep  into  the  body,  sucking  the  blood.  At  times  the  In- 
dians would  depart  from  their  more  common  practice  and 
hoist  the  dead  body  up  in  a tree,  fastening  it  to  the 
branches. 

Islands  and  isolated  nooks  by  a bay  or  stream  were 
much  appreciated  burying  grounds,  the  surrounding  water 
proving  a safe  protection  against  the  intrusion  of  animals. 
Nowadays  the  Indians  bury  their  dead  as  all  whites  do. 
As  a rule  the  gravediggers  are  chosen  among  the  aged 
people,  as  if  to  remind  them  that  their  own  turn  may  not 
be  far  off.  Indians  have  a great  respect  for  their  dead. 
They  keep  the  graves  in  fairly  good  order,  planting  them 
with  flowers  and  not  seldom  covering  them  with  toys, 
implements,  and  such  things  as  the  departed  made  fre- 
quent use  of.  Articles  of  different  descriptions,  garments, 
footwear,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  are  usually  enclosed  with 
the  body,  within  coffin  or  trunk. 

The  thought  of  death  fills  the  Indian  mind  with  awe ; 
natives  will  not  even  pronounce  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
and  if  any  tribesman  happens  to  be  the  departed  one’s 
namesake,  tribal  law  binds  him  to  discard  his  name  and 
adopt  a new  one.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
changes  his  name  maybe  three  or  four  times  or  even  oftener 
in  a lifetime,  each  re-naming  giving  rise  to  a new  cere- 
mony and  potlach.  Any  funeral,  no  matter  whose,  elicits 
thoughts,  words,,  feelings  of  sympathy  and  condolence. 
But  Indian  funerals  are  particularly  pitiful  to  look  at;  the 
stern,  almost  stoical  countenance  of  the  men,  the  wailing 
of  the  women  and  professional  mourners,  the  ragged,  tat- 
tered apparel  of  many  of  them,  call  for  the  commiseration 
of  the  more  advanced  white  man,  be  he  priest  or  layman. 
In  the  face  of  death  all  grievances  must  needs  vanish,  and 
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no  matter  how  wayward  the  sheep  may  be  at  times,  yet  the 
shepherd  calls  them  his  dear  children.  Are  they  not  the 
children  of  our  Common  Father  who  is  in  Heaven? 

No  sooner  has  the  officiating  priest  uttered  the  last 
Ijrayer  of  the  ritual  thau  the  Indians  lower  the  coffin,  be- 
dewed with  holy  water,  into  the  grave.  The  wailing, 
which  had  been  brought  to  a pause  by  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  is  now  resumed  with  fresh  impetus,  whilst  the 
more  distant  relatives  and  friends  reverently  approach  the 
opened  tomb,  and  with  outstretched  palms  and  with  the 
words,  “A  Siam,  siam,”  bid  a last  farewell  to  the  departed. 
(The  Cowichan  term  “Siam,”  means  "Chief,  sir,  master.” 
On  such  an  occasion  as  the  present  the  Indians  will  call 
anybody  “Siam,”  even  a baby.  They  use,  without  perhaps 
being  aware  of  it,  a figure  of  speech  called  personification, 
addressing  in  the  dead  body  the  majesty  of  Death).  Pre- 
sently the  nearer  relations,  led  by  a grandmother  or  a 
mother,  begin  that  heartrending  wail  which  often  is  heard 
for  hours;  and  is  only  interrupted  by  the  exclamation, 
“a  ne  munna,  munna,  munna”  (Alas,  my  child,  my  child, 
my  child). 

A potlach  takes  place  in  the  graveyard  before  bereaved, 
relations  and  friends  part.  One  of  the  relatives  of  the 


FUNERAL  BED 


deceased,  sometimes  the  father  himself,  gives  to  each 
mourner  and  sympathizing  friend  a blanket,  perhaps  two 
or  more  if  he  is  well  to  do,  or  rips  up  some  blankets  in  case 
his  means  are  limited.  The  period  of  mourning  generally 
lasts  till  the  “regular  funeral  potlach”  comes  ofif.  This  cele- 
bration is  often  part  of  the  “paying  of  debts  potlach”  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper ; sometimes,  also, 
the  gathering  is  called  for  the  set  purpose  of  honoring  the 
dead.  The  Indian  who  through  death  loses  a relation  par- 
ticularly dear  to  him,  will  not  go  into  extravagant  potlach 
on  the  funeral  day ; he  prefers  to  wait  for  a year  or  more. 
Once  he  has  amassed  a large  supply  of  blankets  and  money 
he  calls  his  “telikom,”  his  friends.  Outside  the  house,  on 
a funeral  bed  chiefly  composed  of  blankets,  lies  the  dead 
man  in  effigy  (there  will  be  as  many  effigies  as  there  are 
dead  in  whose  memory  the  potlach  is  held).  A veiled  pic- 
ture or  photograph  of  the  dead  man,  properly  framed, 
usually  lies  close  by  the  doll  or  effigy.  Squatted  on  the 
ground  the  assembled  Indians  chant  the  favorite  song  of  the 
departed,  blending  their  voices  with  the  sound  of  the  sticks 
beating  with  rhythm  and  measure  on  plank  or  box.  The 
song  finished,  an  Indian  gifted  with  eloquence  steps  for- 
ward and  with  vivid  comparisons  and  in  flowery  style  ex- 
tols the  merits  of  the  defunct  hero  of  the  feast.  As  soon 


SHOWING  THE  PICTURE 


as  this  is  done  the  master  of  ceremonies  calls  out  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  a present  is  destined,  and  they  all  draw 
up  in  a circle.  The  picture  is  unveiled,  and  two  Indians, 
both  draped  in  the  “sokwal”  (a  blanket  made  out  of  the 
wool  of  the  mountain  goat),  walk  up  to  the  funeral  bed. 
One  is  entrusted  with  the  picture,  the  other  is  given  a 
bagful  of  coins.  The  picture  is  now  carried  with  great 
state  and  reverence  around  the  circle;  each  man  casts  a 
look  of  grief  on  the  image,  after  which  he  is  given  a coin 
by  the  one  who  walks  behind  the  “picture  shower.”  The 
“showing  of  the  picture”  is  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  all 
mourning;  it  is,  as  an  Indian  once  said,  like  a handkerchief 
that  wipes  away  all  tears.  In  some  instances  it  happens 
that  on  the  day  of  “picture  showing”  a “burning  of  clothes” 
takes  place.  Ordinarily  the  clothes  of  the  departed  are 
burnt  immediately  after  death,  and  this  from  a hygienic 
standpoint  is  certainly^  a much  to  be  commended  practice, 
especially  with  Indians.  Sometimes,  however,  clothes  are 
kept  until  the  potlach  day.  Each  garment  then  is 
“shown”  in  very  much  the  same  way  the  picture  is 
“shown.”  Once  it  has  been  shown  it  is  burnt. 

I well  know  that  I have  narrated  only  a few  of  the 
funeral  customs,  lack  of  space  precluding  me  from  going 
into  further  details.  But  from  what  I have  described  the 
reader  will  readily  infer  that  I was  right  in  saying  at  the 
outset  that  with  Indians,  as  with  whites,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  turn  second  nature  out  of  doors. 
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There  is  a land  where  “the  long,  mild  twilight,  like  a silver 
clasp,  unites  today  and  yesterday;  where  morning  and  even- 
ing silt  hand  in  hand  beneath  the,  starless  sky  of  midnight” — 
the  land  of  the  thundering  sea,  the  sinuous  fiord,  the  sharp-ridged 
glacier,  the,  cloud-entangled  peak.  Alaska  is  its  name,  the  great 
country  where  the  scientist  may  see,  all  the  secrets  of  nature  un- 
fold; of  which  thei  white  mjan  writes  th,at  no  stretch  of  land  ’neath 
any  ,sun  has  possibilities  so  vast,  so  measureless,  and  of  which 
the  Indian  sings  i(n  deeper  poesy,  “God  sat  upon  the  glaciers  to 
make  the,  world.”  And  if,  indeed,  there  could  be  a throne  fit  for 
Almighty  God,  it  wiould  see,m  to  be  the  serenity  of  the,  glacier — 
its  original  message,  still  spotless  and  unspoken — the  glacier  so 
almost  eternal,  so  mighty  in  its  de,ep-seate,d  mass,  so  endlessly 
rich  in  its  jeweled  coloring,  as  it  sits,  a coronet  of  sapphire,,  upon 
the;  brow  of  the  mighty  land;  so  eloquent  in  the  harmonies  of  its 
voice,  whe,n  the  bergs,  like,  stately  argosies,  go  shouting  out  to 
sea. 

And  then,  as  if  to  smile,  in  playful  mood,  the.se  glaciers  send 
their  streamlets,  in  careless  haste,  laughing  down  the,  hill-side 
when  the,  sun  does  shine,  or  write  cabalistic  signs  of  peace  upon 
the  mountain  slope, s when  the  eight  months  of  relentless  cold 
hold  them  there.  Oh,  who  will  ever  fitly  describe  Alaska;  its 
peaks  in  cloud  and  snowy  m,yste,ry;  its  all-day  stars  of  winter;  its 
drunken  sun  and  moon  reeling  im  wild  re,velry  athwart  the  summer 
sky?  I think  only  its  alluring  voice  when  it  has  been  listened  to, 
its  gaudy  beauty  when  the  astonished  e,ye  has  rested  upon  it, 
this,  the  vast  Switze,rland  of  America. 

And  now  that  the  wiorld  has  once  more  been  awakened  by 
startling  stories  of  Northern  wealth,  and  that  this  world  is  rush- 
ing toward  the  quest,  let  me  tell  you  who  dwell  in  the  spiritual, 
kind  friends  and  benefactors,  of  another  gold  that  Alaska  holds 
— holds  deep  in  the  hearts  of  little  children  and  in  the,  hearts  of 
them  that  work  in  silence,  where  your  charity  quickens  the  pulse, 
and  makes  the  arm  active,  the  courage,  warm  and  joyous,  the 
hand  alert,  the  eye  keen  and  penetrating. 

For  does  not  the  world  need  the  ide,al  as  much  as  it  does  the 
actual,  and  iis  it  not  the  ideal,  after  all,  that  is  making  our  dear 
Alaska,  comforting  alike,  the  lonely  minej-  as  he  sits  upon  the 
hill-side,  and  the  nun  in  her  cabin  convent,  the  one  with  a picture 
of  this  world,  its  gentle  love  and  comfort,  the  other  with  designs 
of  heaven  in  a heart  where,  Hope  alone  is  King? 

With  the  little  ones  in  school,  the.  old  folks  of  the  Mission 
have  continued — we  trust  w,ith  sinless  purpose  and  loftier  hope — 
the  unbroken  sequence  of  Innuit  custom,. 

In  Fe.bruary,  they  repair  to  the  mountains  to  pursue  the  deer 
till  the,  melting  snows,  the  returning  geese,  and  swan,  circling  in 
mid  air.  bring  tidings  of  the  .spring. 

In  June  they  begin  their  quest  for  eggs — their  chief  diet  till 
the  salmon  come  to  fill  the  traps  carefully  laid  in  the  meandering 
rive.rs. 

Every  month  has  brought  the  Innuit  some  special  work  or 
pleasure,  and  nature  has  been  lavish  to  ,him,  lavish  in  aptitude 
conferred,  and  in  the,  bountiful  re, ward  of  his  endejavor.  Even 
the  children  give  proof  of  this  ability  to  read  the:  .secrets  of 
nature  and  pursue  her  wealth.  The  smallest  of  the.se  have  aston- 
ished me  by  their  weather  forecasts,  their  grace, ful  speed  in 
bounding  over  the  tundra,  and  unnesting  hidden  eggs  of  all  siizes 
and  colors,  their  wise,  little  glances  upw'ard  towards  the  flyinjg 
creatures  of  the  air,  distinguishing  by  the  height  and  the  motion 
of  the  wings  what  bird  was  in  the  sky,  whence  com.ing,  whither 
going,  which  to  us  se.e.me.d  but  a vague,  uncertain  outline.  And 
when  the  birds  and  the  salmon  have  ceased  to  absorb  Innuit 
energies,  then  comes  the  ice,  and  he  bores  holes  in  the-  river  to 
catch  fish  for  his  sustenance.  Never  is  he  without  food  or  occu- 
pation, for  in  October  he  returns  to  his  home,  and  trapping  begins. 

November  and  December  are  the  months  of  social  intercourse, 
the  fashionable  se,ason  in  Innuit  land.  With  his  fast  speeding- 
dogs  and  sled,  he  skims  the  ice  and  snow  to  visit  the  neighbering 
villages  and  indulge  in  the  enchantmient  of  the  dance.  Nor  are 
the  Esquimos  behind  civilization  in  their  cult  of  Terpischore. 
Their  dance  consists  chiefly  in  motions  of  the  hands  and  swaying 
of  the  body,  while  the,  feet  remain  fixed.  Nay,  I have  seen  the 
women  kneel  to  dance,  wearing  always  the  traditional  dress  and 
ornaments.  They  do  not  lack  grace,  but  their  dance  is  so  individ- 
ual that  it  is  difficult  of  imitation  and  de.scription.  Our  little 
girls,  too,  love  to  dance,  but  we  seldom  allow  them  to.,  for  they 
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throw  themselves  into  it  with  centuries  of  inherited  propensity, 
and  we  prefer  to  see  them  bounding  over  the  prairies,  or  draw- 
ing upon  the  snow  the  whole  history  of  their  tribal  life-  Each 
one,  for  this  purpose.,  receives  from  her  fond  parents  a pointed 
dagger  made  of  wood  or  ivory,  and  speedily  and  dexterously  do 
these  little  observers  of  nature  wield  their  pencils  in  this  great 
land  of  Ne.ver  Never. 

Oh,  how  happy  are  our  children  when  on  sunny  days  they 
tumble  about,  or  draw  pictures  upon  the  snow!  We  have  taught 
them  the  games  of  our  own  childhood,  but,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  melancholy  strain  that  runs  through  their  national  character, 
the.y  prefer  this  silent,  meditative  drawing,  this  w.riting  of  snow 
epics. 

When  the  New  Year  begins,  thei  Innuit  barters  what  he  has 
fashioned  and  trapped,  .and  in  February  he  is  off  again  to  the 
mountains  in  the  footprints  of  the  dee,r. 

And  the  intervals  are  spent  in  visits  to  his  children,  and  to 
the  Fathers  at  the  Mission — for  his  joy,  for  counsel,  for  shrift, 
and  for  his  share  of  the  cele.stial  banquet. 

And  whilst  the  parents  have,  been  following  the  unchanging 
avocations  marked  out  for  them  by  nature  in  he,r  changing  sea- 
sons and  varied  gifts,  the  little  girls  have  been  very  busy  at  school, 
studying,  sewing,  working.  They  have  knelt  often,  often,  at  the 
holy  tribunal  to  steep  themselves  in  purity  of  soul,  and  every 
morning  they  have  had  with  us  the  ineffable  grace;  of  Holy  Com- 
munion. In  their  quaint  and  native  fur  gowns,  just  as  the  great 
Mission  bell  poured  out  its  throatful  of  invitations  to  the  crisp 
and  silent  air,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  who  has  give,n  all  his  letarn- 
ing,  sanctity  and  distinction  to  their  little  souls,  stands  upon  the, 
altar-step  clad  in  sacred  vestments,  then  the  little  children  have 
filed  into  the  log  church  and  knelt  in  the  bencheis  to  assist  at 
Mass.  What  knows  the  world  of  this  sweet  peace?  The  very 
Mass  at  which  princes  and  cloistered  nuns  kneel  in  wrapt  devo- 
tion, and  men  and  women,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  toilers 
of  the.  day  and  of  the  night,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  these  best 
beloved  of  God,  witnesses  to  the  faith  and  up-building  of  its  giant 
works,  in  the  chapels  and  vast  cathedrals  of  the,  Catholic  world, 
unfolds  before  these  little  Innuits,  and  they  attend  with  some- 
thing of  that  heavenly  intuition  wihich  makes  the  mysteries  of 
our  ,holy  Religion  native  to  the  virgin  heart  of  childhood — a .still 
unforgotten  harmony  of  heaven.  And  then  the  organ  peals  and 
the  children  begin  to  sing,  sometimes  in  Innuit,  sometimes  in 
English,  and  so  sweetly  that  the  listeners  are  wrapt  in  an  ecstasy 
of  pride  and  parental  love. 

Then  it  is  that  the  cold  blasts  are  tempered  to  sunny  summer 
and  the  rough  boards  are  hanging  golden-  ornaments,  and  the  poor 
walls,  expanding,  enal-ose  each  one,  of  our  friends,  and  the.  heart,  up- 
bounding  with  the,  throbbing  prayer  of  gnatitude.  knocks  at 
heaven’s  gate,  and  is  not  turned  away. 

And  oh!  the  joy  of  the  Mission  life  in  the  very  maw  of  the 
Arctic! 

That  Alaska  is  the  country  of  the  future;  there,  can  be  no 
doubt.  Deep  into,  its  icy  soil  are  stretching  the  nerve-wires  of 
commerce  and  bold  enterprise.  Shall  we,  that  sowed  the  seed 
when  the  night  was  blackest  and  when  no  one  was  at  hand  to 
record  our  joys,  to  measure  our  labors — shall  we  remain  behind 
and  not  be  there,  with  our  young  nuns,  to  ans-wer  “adsum”  when 
the  growing  population  shall  call  for  larger  activity  and  more 
undivided  service? 

The  great  obstacle  now  is  the  vastness  of  the,  land,  the  scat- 
tered population,  the  diffi'culty  of  travel,  the  strange,  wild  silence. 
And  all  through  this  sorrowful  and  we,ird  isolation,  the  Ursuline 
tree  has  sent  its  first  shoots  deep  dowm  into  the  soil,  and  the 
workers  have  ministered,  trusting  in  God  alone,  hiding  their 
sufferings  in  the  silent  Heart  of  Jesus.  How  has  the  Blessed 
Sacramient  been  the  sun  of  their  darkness,  the  joy  of  their  isola- 
tiontion,  the  music  of  their  mighty  silence! 

But  now  the,  field  broadens,  and  lengthens,  and  deepens.  The 
lure  of  Alaska  gold  is  peopling  the  vast  and  lonelly  land;  the 
means  of  communication  will  grow  more  numerous  and  more 
satisfactory,  and  there  will  be,  more  good  to  do,  and  greater  facil- 
ity for  doing  it,  as  we  can  thejn  re,ach  our  poor  people. 

Therefore  must  we  be  ready;  therefore  must  we  have,  a home 
in  which  to  train  our  novices,  to  te(ach  them  the,  trail  to  souls, 
so  long  abandoned  and  deserted.  We.stward  the  course  of  em- 
pires -has  taken  its  way  ever  since  Abraham  followe.d  the  voice 
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of  God.  But  now  we  have'  reached  the  extremest  west,  far  into 
the  promised  land  of  souls.  Nor  can  the  gold-seeker  trek  further; 
for  the  beloved  Alaska,  in  which  we,  toil,  stretches  its  wondrous 
length  beyond  the  line  that  cuts  the  world  into  East  and  West — 
its  last  islands,  like  stepping  stones,  bridging  the  chiasm  between 
old  Asia  and  young  Alaska, 

Sometimes  in  the  far  North  we  stand  enveloped  in  mist,  gaz- 
ing toward  a point  where  we  know  God’s  splendor  is  to  appear. 
Either  it  is  the  sky  where  the  sun  has  but  dipped  at  midnight 
l^eneath  the,  sea,  quickly  to  rise  again  in  mysterious,  ruddy  splen- 
dor; or  else,  it  is  some  mountain  peak  that  seem,s  to  hide  itself 
in  clouds  and  the.n  peer  out  upon  you — a veiled  prophet — a king 
in  most  miyste.rious  , splendor — a spirit  as  it  approaches  nearer 
and  yet  more  near  in  its  gigantic  silence,  when  your  delighted 
eye  descries  at  last  the  sublimity  of  wondrous  beauty,  slowly 
detaching  itself  from  the  mass  of  snow  clouds  with  the  earliest 
sunbeam  on  its  roj'al  brow  speaking'  some  message  which  no 
human  voice  can  render,  but  which  every  human  heart  doth  feel. 
So,  too,  will  it  be  for  you,  oh!  toile'r  of  the  Arctics,  when  the 
clouds  of  life  recede,  and  you  behold,  in  its  stupendous  magnitude., 
the  work  your  sufferings  and  your  silence  in  the  snow  land  shall 
have  helped  to  accomplish — ^to  accomplish  for  a triumphant  eter- 
nity— a silent  peaceful  present.  When  you  look  out  upon  the 
v"agaries  of  civilization,  the  shameless  follie.s  of  fashion,  the 
dangerous  innovations  to  which  culture  points,  do  you  not  sigh 
for  the  serenity  of  the,  glaciers,  and  understand  the  simple,  modest 
dress,  the  unchanging  customs  of  the  North? 

But  more  than  this,  dear  friend,  do  you  not  long  to  plant  the 
faith  deep  down  in  simple  heiarts,  and  by  this,  your  magnificent 
charity,  steel  your  own  soul  against  the  dread  days  of  persecution, 
the  racking  agony  of  the  death  house?  For  our  priests,  nay, 
our  bishops,  are,  sounding  the  clarion  notei  of  danger,  telling  us 
that  the  younger  generation,  if  not  ourselves,  will  see  persecu- 
tion— yea — the  bloody  persecution  that  made  the  m.artyrs. 

What  greater  protection  can  you  find  in  the  near  hour,  when 
youjr  faith  will  seethe  in  the  crucible,  than  the,  tents  of  Israel 
planted  in  the.  North,  when  your  heart,  like  Abraham,  will  have 
followed  the  voice  of  God  into  the  promised  land  of  faith,  up 
and  away  from  the,  contagion  of  infidelity,  where  the  children 
of  your  charity  will  outnumber  the  stars  of  the  sky  and  the  sands 
of  the,  seashore. 

And  the  dread  hour  of  death,  oh,  friend!  There'  is  a most 
just  Judge,  standing  at  that  bar,  but  one'  thing  appeals  to  Him 
and  buys  His  favor:  the,  uplifted  hands  of  little  children;  few 
are  the  souls  that  are  spotless  and  beautiful  as  they.  Let  us  turn 
the  searching  glance  of  our  Judge  upon  themi  when  he  begins 
to  read  the  record  of  our  lives. 

There  is  a flower  that  blooms  in  loveliness  bereft  of  all 
sun-lit  fellowship,  save  what  it  sees  reflected  in  the.  mountain 
tarn.  So  .spotless  and  so  noble  is  it  that  the,  world  has  named 
it  '‘Edelweiss,”  while  the  delicate  hand  of  beauty  is  proud  to 
plulck  the  little,  solitary  one  of  the  mountain  to  we|ar  it  near  a 
throbbing  heart;  for  it  seems  like,  the  em,bodiment  of  the'  ideal 
on  the  lonely  summits — the  one  thing  that  smiles  upon  the 
traveller  as  he  presses  onward  and  upward  toward  the  goal.  I 
greet  thee,  edelweiss,  so  hardy,  pure  and  lonely!  Thou  remind- 
est  me  of  the  Ursuline  Missions  in  Alas.ka,  and  thou  speakest  of 
heaven  with  thy  guileless  upturne'd  eye,  and  of  the  dear  ones 
who  wear  these  poor  Missions  very  near  their  generous  hearts. 
Surely  will  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  thee,  that  thou  may’st 
live  and  prosper — thou  that  hast  weathered  the  mountain  storm'! 

How  different  are  time  and  eternity — the  fleeting  joys  of  the 
one,  the'  guerdon  of  the  other,  beauty,  peace  and  joy  that  sit 
upon  each  heart  and  fill  its  buried  longing  with  ecstasy.  The 
prospector  trembles  with  unwonted  joy  when,  after  days,  nay 
years,  perhaps,  of  hardship,  privation  and  toil,  he  sees  the  gold 
glinting,  laughing  upward  from  the  dark  and  frozen  depths.  It 
seems  to  him  a throbbing,  living  thing,  this  potent  little'  sleeper, 
awakened  by  his  hard  brown  hand,  and  almost  te’nderly  does  he 
lift  it  to  the,  light,  this,  his  gold,  all  guiltless  still  of  sin  or  sorrow. 

Push  forward,  then,  in  the  Northern  trek,  oh  prospector  for 
immortal  souls!  Like  mighty  argosies,  setting  out  for  glorious 
conquest,  with  sails  unfurled  and  music  in  the  rigging,  you  shall 
sail  into  the  peaceful  sea  of  Eternity, 

“O  happier  one. 

Whose  course  is  run 
From  lands  of  snow 
To  lands  of  sun.” 
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NUMBER  ONE 

ONE,  Two,  Three — yes,  re'ally,  she  did  have  three.  Happy- 
go-lucky  Katharina,,  a mere  tot  when  she,  camie  to  the 
Sisters,  lived  with  them  .secluded,  sequestered,  in  the  wood- 
land solitude  of  Cowichan  Orphanage,;  and  yet,  at  sweet  sixteen 
from  her  retirement,  she  came  to  be  favorably  known  in  re.gions 
beyond  and  was  ardently  sought  after. 

The  word  Orphan,  with  its  connotation  of  sadness,  and  melan- 
choly, and  sympathy,  changes  its  mleaning  in  this  instance,  for  it 
applies  to  singing  Katharina,  whose  maxim  was,  “Never  trouble 
trouble,  till  trouble  troubles  you,  for  if  you  trouble  trouble, 
trouble’s  sure  to  trouble  you.” 

In  the  overflow  of  a bappy  disposition  she  sang,  sang 
through  the  care:-freei  days.  Whether  she  sewed,  or  swept,  or 
washed  dishes  her  voice  poured  floods  of  sweet  notes.  How 
me;lodious  and  agreeable  soever  these  free  concerts  might  be,  they 
were  fre.quently  out  of  season  in  the  routine  of  a well-orde,red 
orphanage.  Often  the,  awesome  stillness  of  study  hours,  or  the 
slacred  silc'nce  of  the  corridors  was  broken  by  a burst  of  unpre- 
meditated song;  then  the  merciless  look  of  a vigilant  di,sciplinar- 
ian  would  show  Katharina  that  buoyanej-  of  spirit  runs  no  bette.r 
chance,  of  being  tolerated  in  this  contradictory  world  of  ours 
than  does  a depre'ssed  niiood. 

Katharina  was  a wholesome,  smiling  girl,  well  equipped 
for  her  household  duties.  Her  knowledge  of  the,  world  extended 
no  farther  than  the  boundaries  of  the:  mountain-encircled  farm 
of  the  Orphanage.  She  knew  no  other  mode,  of  life  than  the 
Arcadian,  with  books,  music,  poetry;  prayers  wqll-said  and  work 
well  done;  large  fields  to  skip  in,  berry-covered  hills  to  climb, 
flower-, spangled  mle;adows  to  pick  from;  neighbors,  considerately, 
miles  away,  and  orphans  romping  and  shouting  in  undisturbed 
freedom.  A new  element  was  now  about  to  intrude  in  Kathar- 
ina’s  Utopia. 

A widower  (What  made  you  start  so?) — a widower  had  placed 
his  two  motherless  little,  daughters  at  the  Orphanage,  and  on 
one  occasion,  at  greiat  personal  inconvenience,  he  had  come,  to 
visit  them.  His  father  eye  saw  his  loved  children,  his  cavalier 
eye  saw  a vision  of  delight.  His  heart  was  lonely,  his  house 
unkempt;  is  it  to  be  v'ondered  at  that  his  down-cast  gaze,  his 
dulled  ear,  all  quickened  at  his  first  peep  of  “bonnie  Katharina” — 
and  how  could  he  resist  the  exhilaration  in  his  veins  when,  the 
music  of  her  voice  caught  his  ear,  effecting  a renewal  of  his  youth 
— at  least,  he  wished  for  that  effect,  as  he,  returned  to  his  de,solate 
hearth.  Diffident,  timorous,  “faint-hearted  knight,”  he  rehearsed 
a .hundred  and  one,  situations,  'as  he'  sat  by  his  fireside,,  or  tilled 
the  land,  in  which  he  alternately  won  and  lost  '“fair  maidein.” 
Being  a good  Catholic — emphatically  so  when  he  wanted  the 
clergy,  and  if  ever  he  wanted  them  it  was  at  this  critical  juncture 
— he  sought  their  mediation.  The  missionary  priest,  to  be  sure, 
would  prove,  a good  advocate,  but  where  the,  prize  was  so  great 
a more,  powerful  ally  was  needed;  he  would  take  no  risks,  but 
bravely  go  to  headquarters  and  ask  the  Bishop  to  champion  his 
cause. 

The,  move  was  inspired;  good  Bishop  Lootens  warmly  es- 
poused our  Knight’s  interests,  because  to  multiply  righteous 
families  in  the  Church  of  God  is  the:  chief  ende.avor  of  the  apos- 
tolate,;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  a pioneer  country. 

'‘Yes,  yes,  ni'y  good  man,  I shall  do  all  I can  for  you.  It  is 
just  the  thing.  I shall  speak  to  the'  Sister  Superior  as  soon  as  I 
get  back.” 

But  the  Superior  was  not  to  be  easily  won  over,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Church  met  with  strong  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
miotherly  nun.  To  her  womanly  acumen  the  union  of  a widower 
with  a girl  in  her  early  teens  appeared  incongruous,  to  say  the 
least,  and  held  no  compensating  advantages. 

“Tut,  tut,”  said  our  Knight’s  sincere  partisan,  “Mr.  

is  not  so  old,  he’s  only  im  the  thirties;  he  owns  a big  piece  of 
land,  is  an  honest  man.  a practical  Catholic;  ,he  is  somewhat 
uncouth,  I admit,  but  Katharina’s  influence  will  elevate  him. 
She  might  go  far  and  not  have  such  luck.” 

“Bishop,  I think  it  .hard  for  a young  girl  with  her  training  to 
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begin  married  life  with  two-half  breed  scrofulous  step-children, 
to  go  and  live,  on  an  island  far  from  church  and  neighbors,  in  the 
companionship  of  an  untutored  man,  be  he,  ever  so  kind.” 

“Now,  Siste.r,  what  are  you  educating  girls  for,  if  it  is  not 
to  fit  them  to  people  the  Province  with  good  families?  Let  us 
explain  the  nature,  of  the  offer  to  Katharina,  and  if  she  gives  it 
encouragement,  we  shall  let  her  go  to  the  Sisters  in  Nanaimo, 
where  she  can  make,  the  good  man’s  acquaintance  and  de.cide  for 
herself.”  The  sensation  produced  on  the  astonished  girl  by  the 
unfolding  of  these  propositions  was  pretty  much  the  same  as 
would  be  the  opening  of  a birthday  box.  The  “pros”  having 
been  dwelt  upon  Ijy  the  good  Bishop,  and  the  '“cons”'  glaringly 
exposed  by  the  dissenting  nun,  Katharina  de.cided  affirmatively. 
This  resolution  involved  a trousseau,  and  oh,  what  treasures  the, 
garret  brought  to  light!  Dresses,  and  wraps  w,hich  had  graced 
functions  in  the  Capital  were  brought  from  mysterious  boxes. 
Katharina’s  new  dignity  and  approaching  separation  made  her  all 
the  dearer  to  her  companions,  and  at  le.ast  thirty  seamstresses 
gaily  plied  needle,  thread  and  scissors  in  the  preparation  of  the 
future  bride’s  outfit;  with  accustomed  familiarity  they  gave  un- 
stinted praise  to  every  article  which  issue, d out  new,  from  an  old, 
cast-off  g-arment. 

With  the  Bishop’s  blessing  for  success,  the  unspoken  wishes 
of  the  Sisters  for  failure,  and  the  cheery  good-byes  of  the  chil- 
dren, Katharina  went  from  the  Orphanage  as  buxom  a lass  as 
ever  went  forward  to  meet  destiny.  Word  of  her  safe  arrival 
in  Nanaimo  was  sent  to  the  expectant  widower  on  his  solitary 
island.  He  could  not  always  cross  over  to  Mass,  but  on  this 
particular  Sunday,  fire  and  brimstone  could  not  .have  held  him 
away.  Service  over,  he  stepped  into  the  convent  parlor.  He 
had  left  no  art  of  toilet  untried  to  make  hi/mse.lf  presentable  and 
acceptable.  Possibly  shampooing  and  manicuring  had  not  yet 
l)een  introduced  into  British  Columbia,  but  what  of  that;  the 
hair  could  be  made  sle,ek  and  shiny  with  any  kind  of  oil — as  for 
the  nails,  who  thought  of  looking  at  them  in  those  hard-working 
days?  Perfume  was  an  accessory  not  to  be.  dispensed  with  by  a 
“'“knight  about  to  greet  his  lady  fair.” 

Perfume,  as  anybody  knows,  is  a substance  that  emits  a 
scent  which  is  agreeable  to  the,  organs  of  smelling.  On  a shelf  in 
the  Knight’s  little  home,  was  a row  of  medicine  bottles,  testi- 
monials of  hi's  loving-  care  of  the  deceiased  wife.  One  of  these 
bottles  was  half  full  of  fragrant  ““Cherry  Pectoral,”  which  more 
than  once  had  soothed  the  cough  of  the  late  consumptive.  Could 
any  .substance  be,  more  odoriferous;  forthwith  the  knight  pro- 
fusely dashes  said  pe.rfumie!  on  his  attire. 

The  auspicious  moment  has  arrived;  the  door  opens,  and  the 
Superior  enters  with  Katharina;  introductions  having  been  m.ade,, 
the  Superior  retires.  Katharina  sits  vvith  her  back  half  turned  to 
the  ‘“Knight.” 

“Miss,  I am  very  glad  to  see  you.” 

No  answer,  but  then  tins  was  not  a question. 

“I  hope  you  ,had  a nice  trip  coming  from  Cowi.chan.” 
Silence. 

A long  pause. 

‘This  is  a pretty  place,'  and  I hope  you  will  like  it  and  not  be 
lonesome?” 

Tick,  tick,  tick. 

He  ,had  not  been  told  that  shei  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Of 
course  she  was  not;  once  he  had  heard  her  simg. 

She  was  very  shy,  indeed,  he  must  s,horten  the  strain  by  an 
abrupt  question. 

"‘Miss,  do  I run  any  chance,  of  mieeting  your  favor?” 

A vociferous  “No,”  and  Katharina  bounced  out  of  the  room. 
“Let  me  go  right  hack  to  the  Orphanage,”  she  exclaimed,  “I 
don’t  want  to  get  marrie.d.” 

“Katharina,”  expostulated  the  nuns,  “you  are  too  hasty  and 
excited,  wait  till  you  know  the  man  more,  you’ve  seen  him  onl}^ 
a fe.w  minutes.” 

'“A  look  was  enough,  the  moment  the  door  opened  and  I saw 
him  I knew  I would  never  like  him,”  answered  the  courageous 
girl. 

The  Superior  returned  to  the  parlor  to  ‘la  sadde.r  and  wiser 
man,”  and  desirous  of  softening  the  predicament,  said,  “Perhaps 
you  may  come  and  try  again  another  day.” 

“I  think  I have  had  enough,”  ,he  remarke.d,  and  with  the  self- 
same unconcern  as  iis  exhibited  by  the  chief  actor  in  the  fable  of 
“The  Sour  Grapes,”  he,  took  his  leave,  saying,  “Thank  goodness.  I 
have  not  lost  much.” 


NUMBER  TWO 

Katharina  returned  to  the  Orphanage,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  and  general  rejoicing.  Neither  elated  by 
the  distinction  of  having  “travelled,”  nor  one  whit  affected  by  her 
adventure,  she  resume.d  the  even  tenor  of  her  school-ways.  Dur- 
ing her  temporary  absence  the  Orphanage  had  gained  new 
charms;  surely  the,  old  log  building  was  nicer  now  than  a wee'k 
ago,  the  girls  more  lovable,  the  Sisters  dearer  and  kinder.  A 
similar  change  had  come  over  Kathari.na,  and  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  smaller  children  with  increase.d  tende.rness;  she  redoubled 
her  attentions  to  the  nuns,  and  did  domestic  work  with  renewed 
energy.  Once  again  the  house,  re-echoed  her  sweet  trills  and 
warbles. 

A few  more  years  of  this  happy  life,  and  the  time  came  for 
Katharina  to  go  out  in  the  wide  world  and  earn  her  bread.  She, 
now  saw  the,  reverse  of  the  medal — hard  work,  or  want;  a cold 
world  which  nothing  but  hard,  unremitting  service  can  thaw. 
Yearning  more  and  more  for  her  convent  home,  and  its  indulgent 
friends,  she  turned  from  the  Fraser  River  settlements  and  taking 
passage  on,  our  old  friend,  the  steame,r  ““Rithet,”  she  crossed 
the  Gulf,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Ann’s.  Her  reliance  on  ,her  forniier 
religious  guardians  was  not  vain;  they  extended  to  her  nineteen 
years  the  same  motherly  reception  given  when  she  came  to  them 
the  first  time,  at  the  age,  of  four.  Weakness  and  exhaustion  had 
unbalanced  her  mind,  but  wholesome  nouriishment  and  the  glad- 
ness of  be,ing  with  her  own,  restored  Kath'larina  to  normal  condi- 
tions in  a few  days. 

She  was  sent  to  Nanaimo  to  help  the  Sisters.  Cupid  seems 
to  favor  that  city,  for  it  was  there  she  me,t  Number  Two.  Alert 
and  merry  as  of  yore,  she  did  her  work  to  the  accompaniment 
of  song.  In  those,  days,  a wind  mill  pumped  the,  water  into 
the  convent  tank,  for  as  yet  the  city  had  no  water  works.  The 
wind  was  an  arbitrary  agent  and  often  refused  to  blow  when  it 
seemed  most  urgent  for  it  to  do  so;  then  again,  as  the  whim 
came,  “'“the  wind  she  blow,  blow,  blowi”  too  much.  When  the 
wind  was  calm,  the  convent  folk  were  ruffled  because'  they  had  to 
pumip,  and  that  pumping  meant  raising  water  up  three  stories. 
Katharina  was  often  to  be  seen  at  the  ope.ration.  One  day,  a 
neighbor  across  the  street  (“A  bachelor?”) — of  course,  a bachelor, 
you  might  take  that  for  granted — ^came  to  relieve,  Katharina  of 
her  arduous  occupation. 

“How  kind  of  him,”  observed  the  thankful  nuns.  I do  be- 
lieve they  did  not  notice  that  he  proffered  assistance,  only  when 
it  was  the  dam'Se,l’s  turn  at  the  windmill.  But  they  had  an 
awakening,  for  Rev.  Father  Lemmens  one  day  told  the,  Superior 
that  The  Man  across  the  Way  very  much  wis,hed  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  Katharina.  Priests  are  the,  best  people,  in  the  world 
to  help  a poor  fellow  along,  and  being  orators,  they  can  redeem; 
him  from,  many  short-comings  and  clothe  him  with  virtues — if 
not  virtues  that  are,  with  virtues  that  are,  to  be. 

Katharina  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  this  invasion  on  her 
perfect  happiness,  ljut  it  was  represented  to  her  that  this  was  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  making  a home  for  herself.  The  Man 
Across  the.  Way  was  well-to-do,  had  a good  record,  etc.,  etc.; 
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she  should  think  well  on  it.  After  some  hesitation  she  consent- 
ed to  be  presented  on  the  following  Sunday,  Once  a week  it 
entered  the,  rotinds  of  her  duties  to  tiidy  Rev.  Father  Lemmens’ 
house.  Is  there  any  old  resident  in  Nanaimo  who  remembers  that 
reception  hall  of  his?  If  so,  can  they  help  make  its  inventory? 
The  horse  saddle  in  one  corner;  the  saw,,  the  ax,  the  carpenters’ 
tools  on  benches  running  along  one  wall;  the,  plank  of  rough  lumber 
used  for  a library-shelf;  the  organ  in  the  middle  of  the,  room  and 
music  scattered  anywhere.  It  was  confusion  worse,  confounded 
— the  abode  of  a philosopher;  if  some  good  woman  volunteered 
to  put  the  place  in  order,  the  learned  Father  Lemmens  would 
look  around  the  hall,  and  ask  in  surprise,  “What’s  wrong  in  the 
place?” 

One  delightful  June  day,  Katharina  was  in  the  middle  of  this 
house-cleaning;  the,  wi,ndows  and  doors  were  open,  and  she  was 
singing  in  a cloud  of  dust  to  the  regular  strokes  of  her  broom, 
when  a shadow  fell  on  the  threshold.  Katharina  turned  about 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  “The  Man  Fromi  Across  the 
Way.”  The  song  died  on  her  lips,  and  instantaneously  the,  vi- 
vacious girl  became  an  automatic  figure.  Propelled  by  machinery 
she  made  for  the  convent.  This  silent  flight  was  not  a propitious 
omen  to  the  “Man  From  Across  the  Way,'”  who  had  dropped  in 
to  inquire  of  kind  Father  Le.mmien.s  how  negotiations  were  suc- 
ceeding in  the  holy  citadel.  Could  he  have  read  Katharina’s 
thoughts  he  would  have  known  that  i,n  the  one  flash  glance 
she  had  vouchsafed  him  she’  had  cast  her  irre.vocable  veto.  His 
instinct  to-ld  him  so,  but  he  was  not  a man  to  let  a good  thing 
slip  through  his  grasp  without  making  dogged  efforts  to  hold  it. 
Strong  forces  were  arrayed  on  his  side,  for  the  enthusiastic  Su- 
perior, a most  practical  woman,  thought,  as  did  the  saintly 
Father  Lemmens,  that  those  two  people  would  fit  nicely  in  each 
other’s  life,  and  be  a desirable  family  in  the  Church.  But  they 
learned  the  strength  of  will  w.hich  lies  hidden  under  thei  serene 
manner  of  a girl  of  nineteen.  No  reasoning  could  alter  it,  either 
the  fact  that  she  could  not  continue  much  longer  to  be  depende.nt 
on  the  Sisters,  nor  the  prospect  of  having  a comfortable  home  of 
her  own. 

'“The  Man  Across  the  Way”  kept  his  agents  busy  to  no  pur- 
pose; after  a few  weeks  of  useless  manoeuvring,  during  which  the 
damisel  persistently  declined  to  give  him  a personal  interview,  he; 
tried  to  find  out  what  were  the  definite,  objections  to  his  suit. 

The  priest  came  with  the  question:  “Mr.  wishes  to  know 

what  stands  in  his  way,  why  you  will  not  marry  him?” 

“Because  I do  not  like  him,”  was  the  simple,  irrefutable 
answer.  So  this  ended  Number  Two’s  chances. 


NUMBER  THREE 

Katharina  had  a confident  among  the  young  teachers;  to- 
gether they  discussed  matters  with  stoical  indifference  to  the  ex- 
ploded “castles  in  the  air”  of  their  qlders. 

On  the  whole,  the  years  had  smiled  on  them,  and  they  could 
laugh  and  smile  in  return.  The  defeated  party  had  not  quite  re- 
covered its  equilibrium  of  spirits,  when  a letter  was  brought  to 
Katharina  as  she  sat  with  her  friend,  laughingly  reviewing  the, 
events  of  the  last  weeks.  Having  opened  the  envelope,  Katharina 
read  the  contents  with  evident  pleasure.  Her  friend  intuitively 
felt  that  no  ordinary  news  produced  the  blush  on  the  reader’s 
face.  She.  looked  up  to  Katharina  inquiringly;  friends  understand 

mute  language.  “It  is  a proposal  from  , whom  I knew 

on  the  Fraser;  he  asked  me  before,  but  I refused.” 

“And  now?” 

“I  will  say  yes,”  and  her  e.yes  told  the  tale,  which  two  claim, - 
ants  had  so  much  tried  to  read. 

“The  Man  Across  the  Way”  could  not  but  hear  of  it.  Said 
he,  “I  know  him,  and  I don’t  see,  why  he  has  the'  preference;  in 
age  and  circumstances  we,  are  about  equal.”  Calculating  friends 
would  have)  weighed  the  scales  i|n  favor  of  the  Nanaimo  man,  but 
it  was  Katharina,  and  not  the}^,  who  held  the  balance. 

The  Superior,  who  liked  to  see  Nanaimo  grow  and  prosper, 
was  a little,  vexed  that  Katharina’s  choice  removed  her  from  the 
city.  But  eiven  in  her  irritation  she  justified  the  girl  by  saying, 
“Anyhow,  ’the  Man  Across  the  Way’  did  not  know  how  to  go 
about  winning  a girl.  Those  half-breeds  must  be  drawn  by  sweets 
and  ribbons,  and  he,  never  sent  Katharina  so  much  as  a bag  of 
chocolates.” 


The  statement  amused  some,  and  was  lost  on  others,  but 
time  was  to  miake  it  interesting  to  all. 

Joe,  a twelve-year-old  typical  scamp  of  a boy,  was  often  in 
demiand  to  run  errands  and  do  chores  for  the,  convent.  He  could 
keep  his  own  counsel.  Maybe  he  is  a diplomat  now.  Some 
months  after  Katharina  had  gone  from  the  Sisters,  to  contract 
wifely  duties  up  the,  Fraser  River,  and  the,  “Man  Across  the  Way” 
had  given  up  his  abode  opposite  the  Convent,  all  fear  being  re- 
moved, this  rogue,  Joe  communicated  a secret  to  his  sister,  and 
his  sister  would  not  have  be.en  the:  true  daughter  of  Eve,  which 
she  was,  had  she  not  in,  turn  communicated  it  to  some  one  else, 
and  so  it  reached  the  Sisters,  and  now  re, aches  you,  dear  readers. 
“The  Man  Acro.ss  the.  Way”  had  many  a time  trusted  “honest 
secretive  Joe”  with  bags  of  candy  and  of  fruit  for  the  girl  who 
stayed  with  the  Sisters.  “Catch  me  giving  them  to  her,”  chuckled 
Joe.  "T  ate  the.m  all  myself.” 

Now,  Joe,  do  you  not  live  in  fe’ar  and  trembling  lest  on  the 
day  of  the  Great  Assizes,  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  the’ 
bachelor  days  of  the,  “Man,  Across  the.  Way,”  as  well  as  for  the 
joy  or  misery  which  have  been  the  portion  of  Katharina  and 
Number  Three? 
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are  the  Trust  Undertakers  fighting  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  us?  Be- 
x'r  cause  we  are  treating  the  public  squarely  and  not  robbing  them  as 
they  do.  There  are  Eleven  Undertakers  in  Vancouver— Ten  of  them,  are 
Trust  Undertakers,  and  the  Eleventh  one,  which  is  the  United  Undertakers, 
are  alone  fighting  the  bunch ! Think  of  it  1 In  October  there  were  eighty  regis- 
tered deaths  in  Vancouver,  divided  among  Eleven  Undertakers;  out  of  the 
eighty  the  United  Undertakers  had  twenty-three.  Why?  Because  our  prices 
are  right.  Below  we  give  you  a few  prices:  Nice  Black  Cloth  Casket,  com- 
plete, our  price,  $50.00;  Trust  price,  $100.00  to  $150.00.  Think  of  the  differ- 
ence! Nice  Black  Cloth  Half  Couch  Casket,  $75,00,  such  as  the  Trust 
would  charge  $150.00  to  $200.00  for.  We  can  furnish  a very  good  Casket 
complete  for  $40.00.  It  will  pay  one  in  trouble  to  investigate.  We  are  here  to 
stay  and  treat  the  public  squarely.  V7e  make  no  charge  for  embalming. 
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rliils;  Montreal,  Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  and  Medicine  Hat 


